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Preface 


This book attempts to assemble scattered pieces of evidence in order to construct a 
more complete image of student activity than any that has previously appeared. It 
emerged from my earlier study of Latin translations of Greek texts produced during 
the same period. 1 I found that the history of the translation of many Greek texts was 
tied up with the history of Greek instruction in the classrooms of the period. More 
broadly, I became aware that while these translators were at work, the expectations 
and assumptions of their readers were being altered by the expansion of Greek studies. 
Before turning to specific translations, it seemed necessary to establish their context 
by examining the diffusion of elementary Greek studies in Western Europe during the 
same period. What began as a preliminary study has now grown into a book. 

This book is an attempt to answer a question that I first asked at the very beginning 
of my research: how did students learn Greek in Renaissance Europe? While an answer 
to this question was of interest to scholars working in a number of different fields, 
few attempts had been made to provide an answer appropriate to the varied interests 
of those who asked it. Many related questions have been answered over the years 
by scholars, and one of the functions of this book is to bring together some of the 
detailed scholarship that has accumulated on Greek studies in Renaissance Europe. 
My aim has been to digest the results of these sophisticated researches into the diffu¬ 
sion of Greek texts to produce something that might be of use to a broader scholarly 
community. For this reason, all passages of Latin and Greek quoted in the text have 
been provided with a translation. I have tried to summarize and draw attention to the 
latest research in the field. I have also attempted to state what we do not know. Such 
statements are always dangerous, but it is important to make the effort. One of the 
purposes of surveys such as this is to tell us where to look next. 

This book aims to supply convenient summaries of the distribution, virtues, and 
limitations of the tools of Renaissance Greek scholarship. To this end, it examines 
three types of text. Chapter 1 studies Greek grammatical works, Chapter 2 looks at 
Greek dictionaries, and Chapter 3 surveys some of the Greek texts used by students 
of the language in the early stages of their instruction. These chapters are divided into 
carefully focused sections in order to accommodate readers who prefer to concentrate 
on the fortunes of writers or works of particular interest to them. Not everyone who is 
interested in Sophocles is interested in Simler. I am aware that these summaries often 
make for rather dense reading, but they could have been lightened only by omitting 
pertinent material. 

Greek grammars of the fifteenth century have been only partially investigated. The 
aim of the first chapter is to place what we know about the production and diffusion 
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of these early grammars into some chronological order. It is for this reason that the 
following pages are so full of precise dates. For the period after 1471, this chapter is 
largely founded upon bibliographical research. Since Greek grammars are among the 
earliest Greek texts printed, most previous bibliographical work has been produced 
by scholars interested in the early history of Greek printing. 2 All students of early 
Greek printing are indebted to the great surveys of Renouard and Legrand. 3 Yet there 
has been little systematic work on Greek grammars in this period by those who are 
interested in the evolution of Greek studies in the universities and schools of Western 
Europe. 4 The bibliography of early printed Greek grammars appended to this study is 
intended to lay the foundations for a clearer understanding of this evolution. While it 
is substantial, it is probably incomplete. It should allow new items to be quickly con¬ 
textualized, and it may also do something to lay to rest some of the bibliographical 
ghosts that still appear in the secondary literature from time to time. 

The Greek dictionaries of the period are in many ways far less problematic. These 
substantial works have usually survived in significant numbers in the libraries of 
Europe. A detailed description of these dictionaries has been appended to this work 
because it seems that no such survey has appeared before. It also serves another 
purpose. While the existence of these dictionaries is well established, the shifting 
combinations of minor lexical works in their appendices have not been charted 
before. In this appendix, these supplementary texts are documented for the first 
time in some detail. 

This survey of early Greek grammatical works led to the rediscovery of many of the 
brief Greek texts that were used to introduce Latin readers to the Greek language. 
Some of these texts, long banished from classical curricula, have received little atten¬ 
tion from literary historians, despite the fact that they were regularly used in the 
classroom by generations of students. The third chapter of this book provides the first 
survey of the elementary texts commonly used by students of Greek during the period 
under investigation. All authors who were studied or lectured on at some time dur¬ 
ing this period are included here. This survey is itself extracted from a broader survey 
that I am now compiling of the fortunes of all Greek authors during the period. It is 
also derived from the works of modern textual critics. These critics are usually more 
interested in what Demosthenes actually wrote than in what Renaissance readers of 
Demosthenes read, and they tend to be interested in his fifteenth-century manuscripts 
only insofar as they contribute to this end. More often than not, I have found that I 
am interested in just that part of the manuscript tradition that textual scholars have 
worked hardest to eliminate. In short, I have read many prefaces to modern edi¬ 
tions of Greek texts, and modern studies of Greek manuscript traditions, in search of 
information that they were not primarily intended to provide. Happily, this situation 
is changing, and the obscure backwaters of these traditions are now attracting the 
attention of able scholars. 

Finally, the boundaries of this work require some explanation. The teaching of 
Leonzio Pilato in Italy in the 1350s and 1360s represents something of a false dawn 
for Greek studies in the West, and this survey accordingly begins in 1396, the year 
in which the influential grammarian and teacher Manuel Chrysoloras arrived in Italy. 
The terminus of 1529 derives, in part, from the work of two scholars. First, the year 

1530 saw the publication of Nicolas Clenard’s Institutiones in linguamgraecam and 

1531 that of his Meditationes. Clenard’s work came to dominate Greek teaching in 
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Catholic Europe for the rest of the century, and the diffusion of his work has already 
been well documented. 5 Second, Guillaume Bude’s Commentarii linguae graecae 
emerged in 1529, a work that put Greek lexicography on a new foundation. 6 

More important, this terminus was chosen because it defines a period that saw 
the transition from manuscript to print. This is essential if the advance of Greek 
studies into Northern Europe is to be understood. A history of Greek studies in the 
fifteenth century would be largely a history of their fortunes in Italy, and it would 
concern itself primarily with manuscript material. Greek flourished in Italy without 
the printing press, while north of the Alps it was almost entirely dependent upon it. 
The following pages attempt to strike a balance between discussion of manuscript 
and discussion of printed sources. 



Chapter i 


Greek Grammars 


The period surveyed in this book covers the emergence and decline of the Byzantine 
educational tradition in the West. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the produc¬ 
tion and diffusion of Greek grammars. The majority of the Greek grammars of the 
fifteenth century, and all of the most influential ones, were written by Greek scholars 
in Greek. Until the last days of the Greek Empire, Constantinople continued to pro¬ 
duce native scholars of eminence. The fall of the city in 1453 brought many of these 
to teach in the West, but the East created few teachers to succeed them. Crete under 
Venetian rule produced a number of prolific scribes but a rather smaller number of 
teachers of the language. In southern Italy, the situation was little better. Greek was, 
it seems, taught at the Monastery of San Niccolo di Casole, near Otranto, for much 
of the century. This monastery appears to have had a remarkable library: it was here 
that Bessarion discovered a manuscript of the Posthomerica of Quintus, 1 and Janus 
Lascaris found Colluthus’s De raptu Helenae in Corigliano nearby. 2 According to the 
Calabrian scholar Galateo of Lecce, writing around the end of the century, the mon¬ 
astery of San Niccolo had been a center for Greek studies: “Quicumque graecis litteris 
operam dare cupiebat, iis maxima parte victus, praeceptor, domicilium sine aliqua 
mercede donabatur. Sic res graeca, quae cotidie retrolabitur, sustentabatur” 3 (Who¬ 
ever wanted to study Greek received most of their keep, a teacher, and a lodging at no 
cost. Thus the Greek world, which daily declines, was sustained). In 1480 the Turks 
sacked the monastery and took Otranto. The destruction of San Niccolo marked the 
end of one of the last important outposts of the native Greek educational tradition 
in southern Italy. With the death of Constantine Lascaris in 1501, the famous Greek 
school of Sicily in Messina also fell into obscurity. Despite the prominent position of 
several Greek exiles, throughout the second half of the fifteenth century, the tuition 
of Western scholars by native Greek speakers was in decline. 

This decline coincided with a growing confidence among Latin teachers of Greek. 
In the 1470s and 1480s, when Johann Reuchlin or Aldus Manutius wrote on Greek 
grammar, they did so in Greek. The first Greek grammar of consequence to be com¬ 
posed in Latin was that of Urbano Bolzanio, published in Venice in 1497. At Venice 
in 1504, Scipione Forteguerri, with one eye on the rival Greek school of Demetrius 
Chalcondyles in Milan, pronounced upon the advantages of native Greek teachers 
over Italian ones. He says that the Greeks know their own literature better than the 
Latins, and the Latins know theirs better than the Greeks; but the Latins can learn 
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the literature of the Greeks better than the Greeks can learn that of the Latins. 4 At 
the end of the fifteenth century, the native Greek accent was still much admired by 
Western students. Benedetto Giovio, for example, had studied Greek by himself, but 
he went to Chalcondyles in order to perfect his accent. 5 Forteguerri’s response to 
the argument that it is better to learn pronunciation from a native Greek is not very 
convincing: he turns to a passage from Quintilian about how too much attention to 
Greek can infect your Latin. 6 A more decisive riposte to the claims of the native accent 
was being prepared in Venice, where the Byzantine pronunciation of ancient Greek 
was first questioned in the circle around Aldus Manutius in the early years of the six¬ 
teenth century. 7 The emergence of new ideas about pronunciation coincided with the 
end of the predominance of the Byzantine exiles in Greek instruction. 

During the fifteenth century, Greek grammar meant the works of Chrysoloras, 
Gaza, or Lascaris. These grammars were written entirely in Greek, and they offered 
the student the sort of immersion in the language that was considered proper for the 
acquisition of the ancient languages. Latin textbooks, after all, were not written in the 
vernaculars. Nevertheless, the fact that they were in Greek did make these textbooks 
very hard work for the beginner. Their difficulties were mitigated because the Byz¬ 
antine East and the Latin West had inherited a common grammatical tradition from 
antiquity: a thorough training in this grammar had always been a fundamental part of 
their respective curricula. Nevertheless, Western students of the language remained 
heavily dependent upon their Greek teachers for the exposition of the most basic texts 
at this early stage in their learning. It is worth remembering that the first Greek texts 
construed by these early Western students were their grammars of the language, and 
the first Greek words learnt by Latinists during the fifteenth century were the Greek 
names of grammatical forms and constructions. 

It is hoped that the descriptions of the grammars and their users that follow will 
throw some light on the shifting perspectives of Greek teachers and their students 
during this period. By and large, we do not hear very much of the difficulties of 
learning the language. For teachers, dwelling on these difficulties was likely to deter 
potential students; keen students were not likely to want to publicize their difficulties; 
and mature scholars tended to forget that they ever had them. No doubt some disen¬ 
chanted students once owned those Greek books that are carefully annotated on their 
first pages and largely untouched thereafter. One moment of pain is worth recording 
here. In 1511, Angelo Colocci wrote to Scipione Forteguerri: 

Awisandovi che tornando da esi questi mesi passati, io mi renduto al greco, dal quale mere gia 
disperato, ut scitis; et in summa con grandissima celerita ho passati li circumflexi e li e’n; -pi, 
che gia dubitava de legereli come si havesse havto [sic] ad superar l’Alpe . 8 

[Let me tell you that, turning from these things in these last months, I have gone back to 
Greek, a subject that, as you know, I had entirely given up on. And, in short, with the greatest 
speed, I got through the contracted verbs and the verbs in -pi, which I had been as reluctant 
to read as if I had had to cross the Alps.] 

Then as now the full majesty of the Greek verb was a daunting obstacle. The only 
Greek work printed in Northern Europe in the fifteenth century was a pamphlet pro¬ 
duced in Deventer around 1488. 9 This work consists of eighteen leaves that present 
unadorned the entire conjugation of the verb tuktcd. It is likely that the young Eras¬ 
mus struggled with this uncompromising volume. It is impossible to know how many 
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emerged as Greek scholars from their reading of such a pamphlet, but the mystique of 
the language could only be enhanced by such monuments to its difficulties. 

Because so few descriptions survive of what went on in the classroom, we are forced 
to deduce what we can from the grammars themselves. We do have a description of 
the methods of one student in Florence in 1493, which may serve to illustrate the 
ways students used these books. Girolamo Amaseo wrote to his brother about his 
methods of learning Greek: 

Hunc autem ordinem servavi: Constantinum omnem primo pernotavi, ut perciperem quo 
progressu uteretur in erudiendis tyrunculis. Et vix Guarinus mihi explicarat dedinationes 
graecas et coniugationes, cum libellum mira dispositione ex Constantino, excerptis quibus- 
dam necessariis, confeci, quem tibi ad percipiendum nominum et verborum inflexionem spero 
fore non inutilem; ut ubi ego quindecim diebus, tu octo ad summum, si tibi non defeceris, 
eum memoriae commendaveris. Hunc autem cum videris, non displicebit: sex enim chartulis 
non solum inflexiones, sed brevi, quantum tyroni necessitas est, partium orationum voculas 
praelibamus et variam perplexamque verborum coniugationem absolvimus . 10 

[I have followed this method. First, I made notes on Constantine Lascaris’s whole gram¬ 
mar, so that I might see what order he uses in teaching beginners. And hardly had Guarino 
explained to me the Greek declensions and conjugations than I had made a very well- 
organized litde book of certain important extracts from Lascaris. I hope that this litde book 
will be useful to you for learning the endings of the nouns and verbs: if you are diligent you 
will commit to memory what took me fifteen days in no more than eight. You will be pleased 
when you see this: in six short leaves I have sampled not only the endings but briefly, as much 
as a beginner needs, the words of the parts of speech, and I have written out the varied and 
complex conjugation of the verbs.] 

The grammar of Lascaris that Girolamo reduced to six leaves was itself only a bare 
summary of Greek grammar. 11 In an attempt to lighten the burden on their students, 
the Greek grammarians of Renaissance Europe experimented with different ways of 
defining and presenting the essential elements of the language. These experiments, 
and a debate on the proper use of such summaries, are described in this chapter. 

Ancient and Byzantine Greek Grammatical Works 

No elementary Greek grammar survives from antiquity. All that we now have relates 
to either the teaching of ancient Greek to Greek-speaking students, or to the study 
of grammatical ideas by erudite Greek-speaking scholars. For centuries, Byzantine 
scholars had mined the extensive and complex Greek grammatical works of antiquity 
for brief expositions of difficult points. These summaries and excerpts made by the 
Byzantine scholars are one reason that the early grammarians have come down to 
us in such a fragmentary state. These grammarians were not forgotten during the 
Renaissance, but the requirements of Western students were different from those of 
their Greek counterparts, and elementary grammars were produced to meet these 
needs. Before turning to the Greek grammarians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu¬ 
ries, it is as well to look at the fortunes of the works of two of these ancient grammar¬ 
ians, Apollonius Dyscolus and his son, Aelius Herodian. While some of what follows 
throws some light on the Renaissance fortunes of these authors, they are discussed 
here primarily because they were used by the grammarians of the Renaissance in the 
compilation of their own grammars. 
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An interest in Apollonius among Western scholars can be traced back to the 1420s. 
In 1423, Giovanni Aurispa brought a manuscript of “Apollonius grammaticus” to 
Italy. 12 Francesco Filelfo, a friend of all things Greek, said that, while he lived in 
Constantinople in the 1420s, he searched in vain for the grammatical works of Apol¬ 
lonius and Herodian. 13 Filelfo may, in fact, have looked for the works attributed to 
Apollonius in his copy of the Suda lexicon. 14 There he would have found that twenty 
works were attributed to this legendarily difficult grammarian. Of these, today we 
have only four: three of these are the so-called scripta minora on pronouns, adverbs, 
and conjunctions; the fourth, a longer work on syntax, is in four books. It seems that 
by Filelfo’s day only these works were extant, but on his return to Italy he continued 
his search for others. In 1441, he asked Pietro Pierleoni for Apollonius. 15 In 1456, in 
Milan, he followed up another promising lead: he had heard that the Greek scribe and 
scholar Andronicus Callistus had a manuscript of Apollonius and wrote to Callistus 
asking for the work. 16 This manuscript probably contained nothing new to Filelfo: 
Callistus seems to have owned a manuscript of Apollonius, now in Paris, that has the 
four extant treatises. 17 Callistus, however, perhaps conscious of the rarity of the work, 
was reluctant to send Filelfo his copy. When in 1461, Filelfo persuaded Palla Strozzi, 
Callistus’s patron, to lend him a copy of Apollonius’s work on syntax, he returned it 
prompdy a few months later, commenting archly on his reliability in such matters. 18 
In fact, the early 1460s seem to have been a period of increased interest in the work of 
Apollonius: besides Callistus and Filelfo’s copies, we know that the tireless grammar¬ 
ian and teacher Constantine Lascaris copied two manuscripts of Apollonius in Milan 
around this time and seems to have used another. 19 

Other indications of the works of Apollonius in the period are rare, although it is 
possible that some of the surviving notices of “Apollonius” refer to the grammarian 
and not to the author of the Argonautica . 20 Angelo Poliziano borrowed a copy of 
the grammarian from the private library of the Medici in 1481 in connection with 
his Greek course at the Florentine Studio. 21 The surviving works were first printed in 
1495, in a beautifully printed edition that acquired a reputation for formidable dif¬ 
ficulty. 22 A reprint was not called for until 1515, and Apollonius’s work seems often 
to have inspired more awe than understanding. In 1517, Richard Pace wrote in his 
dialogue De fructu qui ex doctrina percipitur , “‘Et siquid interim amplius hac in re 
intelligere cupis, lege Apollonium grammaticum . . .’ ‘Dii meliora,’ inquit Rhetorica, 
‘mallem me in Timaeum Platonis relegares. Huicne sphingi vis me allegare? Nam is 
in grammatica, aenigmata plane scribere videtur’” 23 (“‘And if you want to know any 
more on this subject, read Apollonius the grammarian . . .’ ‘Good God,’ says Rheto¬ 
ric, ‘I had rather you exiled me to Plato’s Timaeus. Do you want to send me off to this 
sphinx? For in grammatical matters, he seems clearly to write riddles’”). Apollonius 
seems to have been rarely used, even among Greek scholars. He often receives an 
honorable mention by Renaissance grammarians, but only Theodore Gaza seems to 
have made much use of his work for his grammar, and as we shall see, parts of Gaza’s 
work attracted the same accusations of obscurity as those of Apollonius. 24 

The situation with another of the great grammarians of antiquity, Aelius Herodian, 
is rather more complicated. Confusion arises from the fact that Herodian’s vast work 
on accentuation, the Prosodia Catholica , survives only in epitomes and extracts. Some 
scribes seem to have succumbed to a temptation to attribute to the great grammarian 
a number of anonymous opuscula on the subject of accentuation. Modern scholarship 
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has still not entirely disentangled these threads, but it is clear that much of what 
remains of Herodian’s great work has been transmitted in two distinct epitomes. 
The first epitome was perhaps made by the sixth century Aristotelian commentator 
Joannes Philoponus and it circulated under his name. It appears to have had litde dif¬ 
fusion in the Renaissance. 25 The second epitome is attributed wrongly to Arcadius of 
Antiocheia or, with more probability, to Theodosius of Alexandria. 26 Constantine Las- 
caris copied what is today the oldest surviving manuscript of this Theodosian epitome. 
He made this copy from a lost naXaxa P'lpXoq that he found in the monastery of San 
Salvatore in Messina about 1480. 27 Lascaris certainly made good use of his discovery. 
In 1482 he produced a work on the accentuation of verbs, which he dedicated to the 
vice-regent of Sicily, Jacobo Ximenes Muriel. This work is actually Lascaris’s sum¬ 
mary of the epitome of Herodian’s sixteenth book. 28 This work was followed a few 
years later by another longer work on accentuation, also drawn from the Theodosian 
epitome, which he subscribed in Messina in November 1488. 29 

The works of other Byzantine grammarians will be touched upon later in this 
chapter. One late Byzantine grammarian, Manuel Moschopoulos, proved particularly 
popular during the fifteenth century. Of the numerous works of Moschopoulos, his 
grammar, Erotemata , is of interest here. 30 It was the grammar of choice in the last 
decades of Byzantium: a single scribe, George Baiophoros, is known to have pro¬ 
duced seven copies of the work in Constantinople in the 1420s and 1430s. 31 The first 
Westerner known to have made use of the work was Giovanni Tortelli, who used this 
grammar when he was studying Greek in Constantinople between 1435 and 1437. 32 
Even dedicated students like Tortelli might have found the work daunting. Moscho- 
poulos’s grammar divides the Greek noun into no fewer than fifty-six declensions, a 
classification that went back at least as far as late antiquity and the work of Theodo¬ 
sius of Alexandria. His declensions are distinguished on the basis of the gender of 
the noun and the termination of the nominative singular. Moschopoulos’s division 
of the Greek verb into thirteen conjugations is even more ancient, and can be traced 
back to Dionysius Thrax in the second century BC. 33 Whatever its merits, the sheer 
number of available manuscripts of Moschopoulos’s work ensured it a significant dif¬ 
fusion in fifteenth-century Italy, and several of these early owners can be identified. A 
copy of the grammar, dated 1404 and apparently one of the earliest copies to reach 
Italy, belonged to Niccolo Niccoli in Florence. 34 The Venetian Francesco Barbaro 
owned a copy. 35 Cristoforo Garatone, a student of Guarino Veronese and papal rep¬ 
resentative in Constantinople, acquired one of Baiophoros’s copies between 1433 
and 1446, and this copy was probably in the Vatican Library when it was cataloged in 
1455. 36 A copy made by Peter the Cretan may have been connected with the school 
ofVittorino da Feltre in Mantua. 37 Palla Strozzi donated a copy of Moschopoulos’s 
grammar to the monastery of S. Justina in Padua, while Angelo Poliziano was using 
the work in Florence in the late 1480s. 38 Another of Baiophoros’s copies appears to 
have passed through the hands of Constantine Lascaris, and by the time of his death 
in 1501, Lascaris owned two other copies of Moschopoulos’s grammar: a manuscript 
now in Madrid and the editio princeps of the work, printed in Milan about 1493. 39 
Johann Reuchlin acquired a manuscript of the work, apparendy the first copy to reach 
Germany. 40 In France, George Hermonymus made a copy around 1501 for Guil¬ 
laume Bude. 41 Ultimately, however, Moschopoulos’s work proved too demanding for 
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Western students, and throughout the fifteenth century, grammarians and teachers 
searched for ways to abbreviate and simplify its contents. 

Greek Grammars in Western Europe, 1396-1529 

The practical grammarian had two conflicting aims: he needed to describe all the 
features of the language that his students might meet, and he needed to abbreviate 
this information so that it could be learned. The Greek grammarians of Renaissance 
Europe adopted different approaches to this situation. What follows is intended to 
provide a description of all Greek grammatical works used in Western Europe dur¬ 
ing this period. It excludes all pamphlets that deal only with the elements of Greek 
orthography, details of which are to be found in Appendix 1. It also excludes all those 
who compiled tables or summaries from the works of other grammarians. Thus the 
popular tables of teachers such as Richard Croke and Girolamo Aleandro are not to 
be found here, although their works too are detailed in the appendix. 

Manuel Calecas, 1391-1396? 

The Greek grammar of Manuel Calecas is the first Greek grammar that can be said 
with certainty to have been studied in Western Europe in the period under investiga¬ 
tion. In the last years of the fourteenth century or the first years of the fifteenth, the 
Florentine Chancellor Coluccio Salutati studied Greek with the help of this grammar. 
Salutati may have used Calecas’s work because there was no other grammar available 
to him, or he may have preferred it to the other grammars that were available to him. 
The question cannot yet be answered because neither Calecas’s grammar nor that 
of his fellow teacher Manuel Chrysoloras is securely dated. In this matter, only two 
termini can be found. The first comes from letters dated from February to March 
1396 in which Salutati professes his ignorance of Greek. 42 The second comes from the 
date of Salutati’s death, May 1406. At some time between these two dates, Salutati 
struggled with the fragmentary manuscript of the work that is now in Paris. 43 

Calecas probably compiled his grammar between 1391 and 1396. 44 During this 
period, Calecas was teaching in Constantinople and learning Latin. We can be fairly con¬ 
fident that Salutati’s acquaintance with Calecas’s grammar owed something to Jacopo 
Angeli da Scarperia. Angeli set out for Constantinople in 1395, arriving in the city in the 
autumn. There, he took Greek lessons from Manuel Chrysoloras and was introduced 
by Chrysoloras to Calecas. Salutati wrote to Angeli in March 1396 to ask him to bring 
Greek manuscripts back to Florence. 45 Angeli and Chrysoloras arrived back in Florence 
no later than February 1397. While in Italy, Angeli continued his correspondence with 
Calecas and attempted to secure Greek manuscripts through him. 46 We do not know 
who taught Salutati with this grammar. Calecas himself was in Italy from about 1401 to 
1403, but he did not, as far as we know, visit Florence. 47 The portion of Calecas’s gram¬ 
mar in Salutati’s manuscript was not written by Salutati. It is in an unpracticed Greek 
hand, and we may guess that it was copied by an Italian student of the language 48 This 
is followed by a copy, in Salutati’s hand, of a short treatise by Manuel Chrysoloras on 
the Greek breathings. Salutati probably received this treatise, which is considered in 
more detail in the following section, in 1397 or 1398. Salutati’s use of Calecas’s gram¬ 
mar may be plausibly located between 1396 and 1398. 
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Calecas’s grammar makes a number of simplifications that seem to be directed at 
the needs of Western students. Most striking is that he reduces the number of declen¬ 
sions of the Greek noun from the fifty-six expounded by Moschopoulos to just five, 
the same number as the Latin noun. The first declension has all the imparisyllabic 
nouns; the remaining declensions have the parisyllabic nouns. 49 Calecas defines the 
same thirteen verb conjugations that had been in use since at least the time of Dio¬ 
nysius Thrax in the second century BC: six barytone conjugations, three contracted 
conjugations, and four conjugations in -ju. Like Dionysius, he related the first three 
conjugations in -pi to the three contracted conjugations, and the fourth conjugation 
in -pi to the sixth barytone conjugation. 50 Salutati seems never to have progressed 
very far with his Greek studies, and after this inauspicious start, Calecas’s grammar 
failed to make much of an impression in Italy. Today only a handful of copies sur¬ 
vive. 51 It is, however, worth observing that it is the only Greek grammar that can 
be shown to have been used in Florence between 1396 and 1406. Since no copy of 
Chrysoloras’s grammar has yet been connected with any of his Florentine students, it 
is possible that they used Calecas’s work. Two later teachers are known to have pos¬ 
sessed copies of this rare work. Pietro da Montagnana owned a manuscript of Cale¬ 
cas’s grammar, which he bequeathed to the monastery of San Giovanni in Verdara in 
Padua in 1478, and Giovanni Calfurnio owned a manuscript of Calecas’s grammar at 
his death in 1503. 52 


Manuel Chrysoloras, by 1406 

Manuel Chrysoloras was responsible for what was by far the most popular Greek 
grammar used in fifteenth-century Italy. The date of the composition of this impor¬ 
tant grammar, however, remains uncertain. Chrysoloras first taught Greek on Italian 
soil in 1390, when the Florentine Roberto de’ Rossi took some lessons from him in 
Venice. 53 Though Chrysoloras returned to Constantinople soon afterward, he was 
drawn back to Italy in 1396 by the prospect of a teaching position in Florence, and 
he taught in the city from 1397 to 1400. Cammelli believed that the Erotemata were 
composed in Italy in 1397 or 1398. 54 Pertusi believed that they were composed in 
Constantinople before 1397. 55 The earliest dated manuscript of Chrysoloras’s work 
was bought by his student Guarino Veronese in Constantinople on March 1, 1406. 56 

Salutati’s manuscript of Calecas’s grammar also contains a copy of a short gram¬ 
matical work of Chrysoloras. The history of this work is worth exploring because 
it may throw some light on the dates of the grammars of Calecas and Chrysoloras. 
It begins around 1397, when Salutati sent to Chrysoloras a letter requesting some 
guidance on the subject of the Greek breathings. In 1397 or 1398, Chrysoloras, in 
Florence, responded with a letter and a short treatise, both in Greek, on the subject 
of the breathings. 57 This treatise was apparendy written by Chrysoloras specifically for 
Salutati. Salutati himself subsequently copied it into his manuscript of Calecas from 
Chrysoloras’s lost autograph. 58 The treatise is usually found appended to copies of the 
Erotemata , but it is not known when the treatise was first appended to the grammar. 
Neither is it known whether the grammar was extant when the treatise was composed. 
The treatise may have been an expansion of the brief notes on the breathings that 
Chrysoloras had already included in his grammar. If the grammar was composed after 
the treatise, Chrysoloras chose not to insert the discussion in its proper place in the 
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Erotemata , perhaps in the belief that it dealt with the breathings in more detail than 
was appropriate for an elementary student text. 

If the grammar had been complete before 1400, we might have expected to find 
it among the books of Chrysoloras’s Florentine students. These included Antonio 
Corbinelli, who left his Greek books to the Badia Fiorentina in 1425, but I know 
of no copy of the grammar among Corbinelli’s books. Chrysoloras also taught Palla 
Strozzi. A list of Strozzi’s books in 1431 included among the Greek manuscripts 
“Grammaticha et sermones Demostenis,” and among the Latin manuscripts is a vol¬ 
ume “Ebreorum latinorum grecorumque grammaticha,” but neither can be shown 
to contain Chrysoloras’s work. 59 Neither do any of Chrysoloras’s other students— 
Leonardo Bruni, Pier Paolo Vergerio, and Jacopo Angeli—mention a Greek gram¬ 
mar. A letter of Pier Candido Decembrio refers to a copy of the Erotemata written 
by his father, Uberto. 60 After leaving Florence, Chrysoloras taught Uberto Decem¬ 
brio in Lombardy, so it is likely that he made this copy between 1400 and 1403. 61 
This would make it the earliest known manuscript of the work, but if it survives, it 
has not been identified. The fact remains that the only Greek grammar that Coluc- 
cio Salutati can be shown to have used is that of Manuel Calecas. Before his arrival 
in Italy, Chrysoloras does not seem to have been a grammarian. It would have 
been natural for him to take to Italy the classroom texts current in his day, which 
probably included Moschopoulos’s Erotemata and may have included the recently 
composed grammar of Calecas. 

Chrysoloras’s grammar was called Erotemata , “Questions,” because it was pre¬ 
sented as a series of questions asked by the master of his pupil. This question-and- 
answer method was part of a long classroom tradition—Donatus’s Ars minor , familiar 
to students in the middle ages and the Renaissance, made use of it—but the technique 
was particularly influential among the later Byzantine grammarians. 62 The author of 
the anonymous preface to the editio princeps of the epitome of Chrysoloras’s grammar 
believed that “hoc opusculum magis ad latinorum utilitatem quam ipsorum graeco¬ 
rum necessitatem composuit” 63 (he composed this litrie work more for the use of the 
Latins than for the needs of the Greeks), and it seems not to have been used with 
native Greek students. Western students did not need a detailed map of the entire 
language in order to take their first steps. They did not need an account of all possible 
inflexions but general statements of broad application. To put the matter in Western 
terms, they needed an Ars minor , not Priscian. 

Chrysoloras’s important contribution was to simplify the medieval and classical 
grammatical legacy for his Western students. 64 From at least the time of Theodosius of 
Alexandria in the fourth century AD until the fifteenth century, the Greek noun had 
been customarily divided into fifty-six paradigms. 65 Roger Bacon had already criticized 
this arrangement in the thirteenth century. 66 Chrysoloras reduced these fifty-six noun 
paradigms to just ten: four parisyllabic declensions, one imparisyllabic declension, and 
five contracted declensions. This treatment of the nouns proved very influential and 
was largely followed by his successors. 67 Chrysoloras did not change the thirteen verb 
conjugations that the Byzantine grammarians had inherited from Dionysius Thrax 
and that had been retained by Calecas: he detailed six barytone conjugations, three 
contracted conjugations, and four conjugations in -pi. 68 Like his predecessors, he 
related the first three conjugations in -pi to the three contracted conjugations, and 
the fourth conjugation in -pi to the sixth barytone conjugation. 69 The popularity of 
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this grammar was due to Chrysoloras’s rationalization of the complex tradition that 
had come down to the Byzantines. 70 

By 1418, Chrysoloras’s student, Guarino Veronese, had composed two of the most 
widely used grammatical works of the fifteenth century. Guarino’s Latin grammar the 
Rejjulae jjrammaticales is first mentioned in a letter of his dated January 19, 1418. 71 
By this date, he had also abbreviated and translated Chrysoloras’s Erotemata. 72 Gua¬ 
rino’s epitome omits the short work on the breathings, discussed previously; he elimi¬ 
nates Chrysoloras’s discussion of the syllable and the word; and he curtails the rules of 
pronunciation. Guarino retained Chrysoloras’s division of the noun declensions and 
verb conjugations. 73 In this form, the Erotemata were regularly used in the classroom. 
In 1459, Guarino’s son, Battista, wrote of students of Greek, 

Habeant regulas quas parentis nostri praeceptor Manuel Chrysoloras summatim collegit, 
vel quas parens ipse noster compendii amantissimus ex illis contraxit; et inter docendum 
admoneantur maxime verborum tempora generali quadam praeceptione derivare; et ea quae 
apud illos dvcopaXa verba sunt tamquam ungues calleant. Sic enim facillime (quod in ea lin¬ 
gua utilissimum est) nomen a verbo et verborum tempora etiam prima fronte discernent. Hoc 
autem et frequenti et diligenti praeceptoris interrogatione consequentur . 74 

[Let them have the rules that our father’s teacher, Manuel Chrysoloras, collected together, 
or those rules that our father himself, a great lover of compendia , extracted from Chrysoloras. 
And during teaching, let them be told to derive the tenses of the verbs from some general 
principle; and let them know thoroughly the verbs that the Greeks call anomala [i.e., irregu¬ 
lar]. For in this way they will easily distinguish even at first glance (which is very useful in that 
language) a noun from a verb and the tenses of the verb. They will learn this by the constant 
and careful questioning of their teacher.] 

The use of this epitome as a classroom text at Guarino’s school ensured that in this 
form it was widely diffused. 75 

Chrysoloras’s was the grammar that instructed all of the great Greek scholars of the 
first half, and most of those of the second half, of the fifteenth century. Zomino (or 
Sozomeno) of Pistoia made two manuscripts based on Chrysoloras’s work. The first of 
these, a copy of the full text of Chrysoloras with some revisions and variants, is assigned 
to the final years of Zomino’s first period in Florence, from 1415 to 1417. 76 The other, 
which draws on his first copy and on a copy of Guarino’s epitome, is associated with 
Zomino’s teaching activity in Florence in the 1420s. 77 According to Vespasiano da Bis- 
ticci, in Florence Zomino taught, among others, Matteo Palmieri, Pandolfo Pandolfini, 
Bartolomeo Strozzi, and Francesco Vettori. 78 All these must thus have been taught 
from Chrysoloras’s grammar. Pietro da Montagnana seems to have used Chrysoloras 
to teach Greek in Padua in the 1450s. We have seen that he owned a copy of the gram¬ 
mar of Manuel Calecas, but Guarino’s epitome seems to have been more important 
for his teaching. 79 He made a copy of Guarino’s Latin compendium of Chrysoloras 
with some modifications and reorganization, 80 he owned another manuscript that had 
a copy of the Greek text of the epitome, 81 and he wrote a copy of the Greek epitome 
with an interlinear Latin version and marginalia. 82 Pietro’s successor in Padua, Dem¬ 
etrius Chalcondyles, also used Chrysoloras from the beginning of his teaching there in 
1463. 83 Three copies of Chrysoloras’s work can certainly be linked to Constantine Las- 
caris and may relate to his teaching in Milan before the publication of his own grammar, 
that is, between 1458 and 1463. Of these, one shows signs that it was used by one of 
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Lascaris’s pupils in Milan, Giorgio Valla. 84 The scribe Joannes Scutariota, who seems to 
have worked in Florence throughout his life, made at least two copies of Chrysoloras. 85 
Joannes Rhosos made a copy in Bologna, perhaps in the 1460s. 86 Cristoforo Persona 
added Guarino’s epitome to a Greek-Latin lexicon. 87 

Pontico Virunio was using Chrysoloras when he began to lecture on Greek in 
Reggio in December 1500. The following year he edited the Greek text of Guarino’s 
epitome. 88 He says it is small but sufficient “modo praeceptor sit copiosus” (as long as 
the teacher is eloquent). Short is also easy, he believed: “Nam quanto brevius, tanto 
citius disces, et summe proficies incredibili temporis brevitate” (For the shorter it is 
the quicker you will learn, and you will be very proficient in an unbelievably short 
time). Virunio recommended that the student master this litde work before moving 
on to the much more demanding grammar of Urbano Bolzanio recendy printed in 
Venice. 89 Later, in 1510, Virunio took on some of the work of this “copiosus prae¬ 
ceptor” when he added a Ladn commentary to another Greek edition of Guarino’s 
epitome of Chrysoloras’s grammar. 90 This commentary seems to record some of what 
went on in Virunio’s own expositions of Chrysoloras. 

The place of Chrysoloras’s grammar among the earliest products of the Greek 
presses testifies to the success of this formula. It was, in Guarino’s epitome, the first 
complete Greek work ever printed. 91 It was the first Greek book printed in Florence 92 
In 1507, it became the first Greek grammar printed in France. This French Chryso¬ 
loras was edited by Francois Tissard and dedicated to the archbishop of Toulouse, 
John of Orleans, then only fifteen years old. 93 Tissard writes that he had studied under 
Battista Guarino in Ferrara, under Filippo Beroaldo in Bologna, and under Giovanni 
Calfurnio in Padua. All these scholars knew Greek, but Tissard says that he learned 
his Greek from one Demetrius of Sparta. 94 The Paris edition of 1507 is of the full text 
of Chrysoloras’s grammar. If Tissard had it set from a printed copy, then it must have 
been from one of the two Florentine editions printed between 1496 and 1500, the 
only editions of the full text before 1507. 95 

When the Italian Girolamo Aleandro arrived in Paris to teach Greek, he found 
them very attached to their editions of Chrysoloras. Writing to Aldus Manutius in 
July 1508, he said, “[I parigiani] volenno che io li instituisse con quelle Erotemate\ 
io li ho praeposto quelle vostre [di Lascaris] per essere et melior via et per etc [sic]” 96 
(The Parisians want me to teach them with those Erotemata ; I have suggested to 
them that Lascaris of yours because it is better and because etc.). Aleandro did not feel 
the need to list the advantages of the Aldine Lascaris to its publisher. It was a much 
finer piece of printing, it had a Latin translation, and it was supplied with a collection 
of student texts. It was also an expensive book, even before the costs of getting it to 
Paris had been added. This last factor probably accounts for much of the loyalty of the 
Parisians to the unpolished products of their first Greek press. Chrysoloras seems to 
have remained in favor because, when the first edition had sold out in 1512, the work 
was reprinted in Paris. 97 Aleandro, still in Paris, seems to have decided to lecture on 
the grammar of Theodore Gaza in 1511, and the editing of Chrysoloras was assigned 
to one of Aleandro’s pupils, Francois Vatable, then only nineteen. By the time Gour- 
mont reprinted this edition in 1516, his Paris press had also printed editions of the 
grammars of Gaza and Urbano but still no edition of Lascaris. 98 Jean Cheradame 
edited Chrysoloras for Gourmont perhaps around 1524, and a new translation was 
printed in Paris in 1534 by Dominicus Sylvius. 99 
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Aldus did not publish an edition of Chrysoloras’s grammar until 1512, by which 
time he had printed an edition of Urbano’s Greek grammar in Latin and was on his 
third edition of the parallel text of Lascaris. According to the preface of this edi¬ 
tion, Marcus Musurus had encouraged Aldus to print a new edition of Chrysoloras’s 
grammar. 100 Musurus was teaching Greek in Venice at the time and was in a good 
position to know what he could teach and what students would buy. The late date 
of the first Aldine Chrysoloras might be assigned to a feeling that the market for 
Chrysoloras’s work had already been satisfied by other printers: Chrysoloras had been 
printed a dozen times before 1512. Furthermore, Aldus’s educational contacts—of 
whom, more later—were very likely satisfied with the editions of Lascaris that he had 
been issuing and had no wish to accommodate themselves to a new grammar. As we 
have seen, Aleandro in 1508 had a personal preference for Lascaris’s work over that 
of Chrysoloras. However, in 1512 Aldus may have felt that he was issuing a defini¬ 
tive edition of the venerable grammarian. The Aldine edition of Chrysoloras was the 
first to be supplemented by extracts from the grammatical works of Chalcondyles and 
Gaza. Like the fine edition of Gaza’s grammar printed in 1495, this Chrysoloras was 
printed in Greek only. Moreover, a number of copies of this Aldine edition of Chryso¬ 
loras’s grammar survive on vellum, to my knowledge the only printed Greek grammar 
from this period to have received this honor. 101 By 1512, Chrysoloras had become, in 
a manner of speaking, a classic. 

The Aldine edition of 1512 seems to represent the high-water mark of Chryso¬ 
loras’s grammar. That year it was printed in Venice, Paris, and Tubingen. In 1513, 
Demetrius Ducas left the Aldine Press for Spain to participate in the work on the 
great polyglot Bible that was under way in Alcala in Spain. 102 He seems to have taken 
with him a copy of the Aldine Chrysoloras, and the following year he supervised a 
reprint of the work in Alcala. This is the first Greek grammar—and probably the first 
Greek book—to be printed in Spain; it is also the first Latin translation of the full text 
of Chrysoloras. 103 But elsewhere the grammar was being replaced. In Paris in 1511, 
Aleandro turned to Gaza for his Greek classes, and in Cambridge in the same year 
Erasmus, too, decided to change from Chrysoloras to Gaza. In Louvain, the Greek 
press of Thierry Martens printed many editions of Gaza, and he printed an edition of 
the grammars of Lascaris and Amerot, but he never printed Chrysoloras. 

In Germany, Chrysoloras’s reign was very brief. At the height of the grammar’s 
popularity in Italy, Greek was rarely studied in Germany, and by the time Greek was 
becoming common there, the work had been superseded. Some early copies did make 
their way there. A manuscript made in Italy by Demetrius Sgouropoulos was the 
property of Joannes Troster, a canon of Regensburg, in 1470, 104 and this copy was 
later owned by Willibald Pirckheimer. 105 A copy survives that seems to have belonged 
to Rudolf Agricola’s younger brother Hendrik. 106 Chrysoloras was first printed in 
Greek in Tubingen in 1512, in an edition addressed to Johann Reuchlin by Georg 
Simler. Reuchlin was still using Chrysoloras, perhaps in this very edition, in his les¬ 
sons ten years later. 107 Chrysoloras’s grammar was printed in Strasbourg in December 
1516, and Ottomar Nachtgall taught from it there in the winter of 1516-17. A few 
months later, Nachtgall produced his Projjymnasmata , a textbook of Greek grammar 
that drew heavily upon Chrysoloras. However, by the time Nachtgall came to expand 
and rewrite this work in 1521, he had transferred his allegiances to Gaza’s work. It 
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was from this book, not from Chrysoloras, that Greek was taught in Strasbourg until 
at least 1523. 108 

By now the tide was running fast against Chrysoloras’s grammar. Melchior Volmar 
found fault with it in 1525: 

Equidem Manuelem Chrysoloram inter graecos iudicavi semper (quantum ego in hanc par¬ 
tem graece scripta intelligere possum, atque adeo magistra rerum experientia didici) praeter 
caeteros maxime idoneum esse, qui linguae suae ipse principia nobis daret. . . Sed erat tamen 
etiam in illo ipso Chrysolora quod desyderarem: nempe formationes quas vocant verborum, a 
primo themate per singula tempora declinationes illas, deductionesque adolescentulis penitus 
pernoscendas, et exacte promptissimeque tenendas. Quas etsi in universum haudquaquam 
neglexerit, tamen si respectum agas eorum quos erudiendos, ac primo veluti lacte educandos 
susceperis, benignius paulo proculdubio de illis fuerat praecipiendum . 109 

[Among the Greeks (as far as I can understand things written in Greek on this subject and 
have learnt by experience that teaches these matters), I have always thought Manuel Chryso¬ 
loras more suitable than others to give us the elements of his language . . . But yet there was 
something lacking even in Chrysoloras himself, namely what they call the formations of the 
verbs, those inflexions of the verb stem for each tense, and the variations that must be thor¬ 
oughly learned by young students and remembered accurately and ready for use. Even though 
Chrysoloras did not neglect these things altogether, yet as regards those who must be instructed 
and as it were weaned, he should certainly have taught those things rather more gendy.] 

Volmar’s reservations about Chrysoloras’s grammar concern his treatment of the 
verbs. Aldus, of course, had already noticed this weakness in 1512 and attempted to 
remedy it . 110 A new translation of the epitome by Alban Thorer, printed in Basle in 
1528, managed to attract the criticisms of another grammarian, Johann Winther of 
Andernach . 111 For the rest of the sixteenth century, Chrysoloras was hardly used in 
Northern Europe. Most of the last editions of his grammar came from Venice: at least 
thirteen editions of the full text or of Guarino’s epitome were printed there between 
1531 and 1550. The last edition ever printed was published in Venice in 1564. 112 


George Scholarios, ca. 1430 

George Scholarios is best known as the first patriarch of Constantinople under Otto¬ 
man rule. Less well known is that he produced a Greek grammar for his students in the 
city. Scholarios’s grammar, the only fifteenth-century Greek grammar to have received 
the attentions of a modern editor, is in two parts: the first part is an accidence, the sec¬ 
ond part a lexicon . 113 Very few manuscripts include the lexicon, and only the grammar 
proper is considered here. This exists in three distinct drafts. The first, extant in Schol¬ 
arios’s autograph, was compiled around 1430, when its author was about twenty-five 
years old . 114 The second, also an autograph, was produced sometime before 1439, when 
he revised and expanded the grammar and added more examples . 115 A third variant on 
the grammar emerged as a result of the discussions at the council of Ferrara-Florence in 
1439. One of the obstacles to the successful union of the Eastern and Western churches 
was the interpretation of the procession of the Holy Spirit as enunciated in the creed. 
This aspect of the debate turned on the precise significance of the Greek preposition 
81 a. Scholarios had been in favor of the union of the churches while he attended the 
council, and the first draft of his grammar favored the Western interpretation of the 
preposition. However, on his return to Constantinople, he came to lead the antiunion 
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party, and he rewrote this element of his grammar in the light of this political and 
religious conversion. 116 These different drafts simplify the process of establishing the 
relationships among surviving manuscripts of the grammar. Of the thirteen surviving 
manuscripts of this grammar, two are autograph and one has been corrected and revised 
by the author. 117 As a consequence, we know more about the evolution of the grammar 
than of any other surveyed in this chapter. 

Scholarios used the same noun declensions as Chrysoloras, but he arranged them 
for the student under each of the three genders. This was a return to the practice of 
Manuel Moschopoulos. His verb scheme is the same as that used by Dionysius Thrax 
and Chrysoloras: thirteen conjugations, six barytone, three contracted, and four in 
-pi. 118 Following these predecessors, he, too, related the first three conjugations in 
-pi to the three contracted conjugations, and the fourth conjugation in -pi to the 
sixth barytone conjugation. 119 This grammar was used in Scholarios’s school with 
both Greek and Italian students. One surviving manuscript was apparendy made by 
Scholarios’s nephew and pupil, Theodore Sophianos. 120 We know that during his time 
in Constantinople, from 1435 to 1437, Giovanni Tortelli studied, or was taught from, 
Scholarios’s grammar. 121 The grammar also had an interesting history in quattrocento 
Italy. The earliest autograph copy, now in Padua, is Scholarios’s first draft that he pro¬ 
duced for the Greek nobleman Manuel Sebastopulos about 1430. 122 It seems that this 
manuscript subsequently came into the possession of Palla Strozzi. 123 A likely inter¬ 
mediary for this acquisition was the Greek Andronicus Callistus. In 1449, he himself 
made a copy of Scholarios’s grammar, which passed through the hands of Giorgio 
Valla on its way to the Vatican Library. 124 We know that Callistus was with Strozzi in 
Padua by 1461 and may have been there since 1459. He stayed with Strozzi until the 
latter’s death in May 1462. It was in Padua that Scholarios’s grammar found its most 
enthusiastic Western student, Pietro da Montagnana, who acquired Scholarios’s first 
autograph copy. Pietro not only annotated this manuscript but also produced a trans¬ 
lation of the work at the head of a collection of student texts. 125 Pietro’s copy of the 
Greek text probably formed part of his donation to San Giovanni in Verdara in Padua 
in 1477 and 1478; his Latin text was certainly donated. 

Two more manuscripts are worth noticing. The first was copied in Florence around 
1470 by Andronicus Galiziotes for the Sicilian Ludovico Saccano and left by Saccano 
to the cathedral library in Messina around 1480. 126 The second is Scholarios’s second 
autograph copy, a later draft that he also made for Sebastopoulos sometime between 
1430 and 1439. 127 This manuscript, which formed the basis for the modern edition of 
the grammar, may have been the copy that belonged to the library of Johann Reuch- 
lin. 128 It seems to have been among Reuchlin’s books that the scholar and teacher 
Johann Cuno consulted the work in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, the 
first known use of the work in Northern Europe. 129 

Matthaeus Camariotes, by 1490 

Matthaeus Camariotes was born in Thessalonica and moved to Constantinople in the 
years immediately before the fall of the city. After studying there with Scholarios, he 
survived the sack of the city to return to search for his family. 130 By 1466, he was back 
in his native Thessalonica. It appears that some time after this date he settled in Italy: 
by 1484, Giorgio Valla could speak of him as his teacher, “praeceptor ille optimus.” 131 
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He died in 1490. A manuscript of Proclus copied by Camariotes, apparendy in the 
1480s, belonged to Marsilio Ficino. It may have been acquired by Ficino on Cama¬ 
riotes’ death, and this possibility lends some support to the hypothesis that he died 
in Italy . 132 

Camariotes seems to have worked as a teacher of grammar and rhetoric in the East. 
In this capacity, he is responsible for a surviving compendium from Hermogenes and 
for a brief summary of the Projjymnasmata ascribed to Aphthonius . 133 It is for his work 
as a grammarian that he appears in the present book. He is the author of an unpublished 
Greek grammar, which survives in just two manuscripts. One, from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, is now on Mount Athos. The other, in Oxford, is in Camariotes’ own small hand, 
rubricated by the author . 134 The observations here are based on an examination of this 
autograph. Because his grammar seems to have been intended to teach the language to 
native Greek speakers, it is likely to have been completed before he moved to Italy. It is 
plausibly dated after Scholarios’s grammar but before that of Theodore Gaza. 

The grammar is entitled eioaycoyn eiq ypapp<mKT|V- It is entirely in Greek and 
appears not to have been made with Western students in mind. In his presentation of 
the elements of the language, Camariotes seems to have been entirely uninfluenced 
by the grammars made by his compatriots for their Western students. Camariotes did 
make some attempt to rationalize the complex tradition passed down to the fifteenth 
century via the grammar of Manuel Moschopoulos. Camariotes’ verb scheme is simi¬ 
lar to that of Chrysoloras and Scholarios. He defines thirteen conjugations: six bary¬ 
tone, three contracted, and four in -pi. Like Chrysoloras, Camariotes states that the 
three circumflex verbs are derived from the sixth barytone conjugation by contrac¬ 
tion . 135 His noun scheme is more innovative. He distinguishes his declensions—which 
he does not number—on the basis of the termination of the nominative singular, but 
unlike Moschopoulos and Scholarios, he does not divide them by gender: nouns of 
different genders with the same terminations are considered together. He separates 
the contracted from the uncontracted nouns . 136 This rationalization still leaves the 
declensions rather complex. 


Theodore Gaza, 1461-1462 

Theodore Gaza, better known for his influential translations of Aristotle, is the author 
of an important Greek grammar. Gaza seems to have arrived in Italy from Constan¬ 
tinople in 1440, when he was between twenty-five and thirty years old . 137 He landed 
in Sicily in 1440 and travelled on to Pisa . 138 By October 1440, he was in Pavia ; 139 by 
1442, he was in Milan . 140 In 1443, he moved on again to Mantua, where he probably 
taught Greek to Vittorino da Feltre. After Vittorino’s death in 1446, at the invitation 
of Giovanni Aurispa, he moved to Ferrara, where he taught Greek to a number of stu¬ 
dents . 141 To this period his speech De literisgmecishzs been assigned, which seems to 
indicate that his ideas about teaching were maturing in Ferrara . 142 That his reputation 
as a teacher was growing is indicated by the fact that in 1447 he was offered a posi¬ 
tion at the Florentine Studio, an offer that he declined . 143 It has been proposed that 
Gaza’s grammar was compiled in connection with his teaching in Ferrara, that is, from 
1446 to 1449, and Gaza’s latest biographer has repeated this suggestion . 144 The date 
is plausible, and there is a piece of evidence to support it. In 1540, Johann Walder 
stated that he had compiled his edition of the first two books of Gaza’s grammar 
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using a copy that had belonged to Battista Guarino and that this copy had been writ¬ 
ten while Gaza was teaching in Ferrara. 145 Battista was twelve when Gaza began his 
teaching in that city. 

It is unfortunate that the manuscript used by Walder has not come to light. Every¬ 
thing else that is known about the grammar suggests that it was produced later. Bat¬ 
tista Guarino was certainly well placed to acquire one of the very earliest copies of the 
work, but we have seen that he was using Chrysoloras’s Erotemata with his students 
in 1459. 146 Some light is thrown on the production of the work by Gaza’s fellow 
grammarian Constantine Lascaris. Lascaris knew Gaza: he addresses him one surviv¬ 
ing letter, perhaps to be assigned to 1462, when Lascaris was teaching Greek privately 
in Milan. 147 Lascaris praises Gaza’s grammar in the preface to his De nomine et verbo 
and in his different postscripts to this work. These notices do not provide any secure 
termini. Although this work of Lascaris was certainly complete by 1468, the preface 
and postscripts could have been written some time after the composition of the work 
itself. A more useful notice comes from Lascaris’s preface to his own Greek grammar, 
in which he asserts that Gaza composed his grammar in Rome. 148 

Gaza was in Rome on several occasions. He decided to move from Ferrara to Rome 
at the end of 1449; in November, he wrote to Giovanni Tortelli from Grottaferrata, 
just outside Rome, where he was staying to avoid the plague that was rife in the city. 149 
In Rome, besides his well-known activities as a translator, he also taught Greek. After 
the death of Nicholas V in March 1455, Gaza moved to Naples; he was certainly there 
by November 1455. 150 In Naples he continued to translate and taught Greek to Pon- 
tano and Panormita. His movements between 1458 and 1461 are uncertain. By the 
spring of 1462, he was in Policastro in Calabria, and he may have remained there for 
the rest of the year. 151 He seems to have spent some months in Rome in 1463, per¬ 
haps coinciding with Bessarion’s appointment as patriarch of Constantinople, before 
he retired to the monastery of San Giovanni a Piro in Calabria. He may have been in 
San Giovanni by November 1463. 152 He seems to have spent some years there: new 
statutes for this monastery were completed on October 7, 1466, apparendy under 
Gaza’s care. 153 Subsequently he moved back to Rome, where we find him in Septem¬ 
ber 1467. 154 He seems to have remained in Rome until at least 1474. 155 In 1475 or 
1476, he died in Calabria. Thus it appears that Gaza was in Rome from 1450 to 1455, 
in 1463, and again from 1467 until at least 1474. 

This information must be controlled by the earliest notice of Gaza’s grammar. 
Michael Apostolis mentions this grammar in his attack on Gaza, and Andronicus Cal- 
listus also refers to it in his defense of his cousin. This defense was complete by May 
1462, when Bessarion congratulated him on it. 156 The next notice also comes from 
Callistus. In an undated letter, Callistus wrote to Demetrius Chalcondyles that he 
was using Gaza’s grammar with his students in Bologna. Callistus began teaching in 
Bologna in 1462, probably after the death of his patron Palla Strozzi in May. 157 His 
letter to Chalcondyles can be located between October 13, 1463, and August 28, 
1466. 158 Chalcondyles was teaching Greek in Padua using Chrysoloras’s grammar at 
the time, and Callistus judged that this information would be of interest to his fellow 
teacher. Callistus himself seems to have taken a keen interest in grammatical matters: 
he owned the grammatical works of Apollonius Dyscolus and George Scholarios and 
corresponded with Filelfo about Greek grammar. 159 Since Gaza’s grammar was cer¬ 
tainly known by May 1462, we are able to exclude Gaza’s last period in Rome from 
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1467. The years from 1450 to 1455, when he worked in Rome for Nicholas V, would 
thus seem to be the most likely time for the preparation of his grammar and perhaps 
for its publication. 

At Ferrara, Gaza no doubt grew in confidence as a teacher. It is likely that it was 
there that he became aware of the limitations of Chrysoloras’s grammar and began to 
supply some of its defects himself. However, Gaza’s grammar—at least in its fourth 
and last book—presupposes access to the ancient and Byzantine grammarians from 
which it is drawn. These ancient works were likely to be far more easily available in 
the Rome of Nicholas V than in Ferrara in the 1440s. 160 Yet if he had published it 
before 1456, then it is surprising that we hear nothing of it until 1462. It is plausible 
that Gaza ordered and reworked his grammatical notes into a grammar during his 
time in southern Italy and published this grammar for the benefit of a wider audience 
in Rome. The year of his return to Rome, 1463, may not have been a happy one. In 
the same year that Lascaris was elected to teach Greek in Milan and Chalcondyles was 
elected to the new chair of Greek in Padua, Gaza wrote to Panormita from Rome 
explaining that he has had to sell his manuscripts to make ends meet. 161 Perhaps he 
also raised money by taking students for Greek lessons. The year 1462 coincides with 
the first records of the grammar from Apostolis and Callistus and is consistent with 
the dated manuscripts. As far as I am aware, no scribe who produced a copy of Gaza’s 
grammar is known to have been active before 1455. Had Gaza published his grammar 
under the patronage of Nicholas V, we might have expected a copy to have found its 
way into the papal library and into the catalog of its contents compiled in 1455: as it 
is, the first clearly identifiable copy of Gaza’s grammar to find its way into the Vatican 
was Callistus’s own copy, which entered the library between 1475 and 1481. 162 

The surviving manuscripts support the contention that Gaza’s grammar was pub¬ 
lished in the early 1460s. In the eighteenth century, Humphrey Hody wrote that an 
autograph copy of the grammar was to be found in Nuremberg, but modern paleog¬ 
raphers have not identified such a manuscript, and we may doubt the accuracy of this 
notice. 163 Among the oldest manuscripts of Gaza’s grammar must be placed one in 
the hand of Constantine Lascaris, which contains book four and excerpts from book 
three. 164 Johannes Regiomontanus, who studied Greek in Italy in the 1460s, owned 
and annotated what appears to be an early copy of the grammar. 165 The earliest dated 
subscription to a manuscript of Gaza’s grammar was added to a copy made by the 
prolific and well-documented scribe Joannes Rhosos on February 1,1467. 166 Another 
copy of approximately the same date was written by Francesco Vitali. 167 Immanuel 
Rhusotas, whose earliest recorded scribal activity goes back to 1465, made three cop¬ 
ies of Gaza’s grammar. 168 Besides the manuscript detailed above, Rhosos made at 
least six more copies of Gaza’s grammar. He finished a copy in Rome in 1479 that 
was bought by King Edward IV’s representative in Rome, John Shirwood. 169 A copy 
survives from Gaza’s own hand, apparently made while its author was in Rome in the 
early 1470s. 170 Whenever Gaza published his grammar, it is certain that manuscripts 
multiplied rapidly in the 1460s and 1470s. 

Gaza’s grammar was arranged in four books of increasing difficulty. 171 The first 
book is a simple accidence. It deals with the Greek letters, the article, the declensions 
of the noun, the conjugations of the verb, the participles, pronouns, prepositions, 
adverbs, and conjunctions. It says nothing of pronunciation or of accentuation. Gaza 
divides the Greek noun into five declensions: four parisyllabic and one imparisyllabic. 
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In the fifth declension, that of the imparisyllabic nouns, he includes the contracted 
nouns, of which he distinguishes eight forms. He exchanges what had been the third 
and fourth declensions in Chrysoloras so that the Attic declension becomes his fourth 
declension. He does not explain why he has done this, but he is likely to have rea¬ 
soned that the rarest parisyllabic declension should be the last considered. Many later 
grammarians followed his lead in this matter. 172 For the contracted nouns, Gaza’s 
treatment also differs from that of his predecessors. 

Gaza’s most striking innovation was to reduce the number of the verb conjugations 
from thirteen to just five. He distinguished four barytone conjugations instead of the 
more usual six. The verbs in -pi, usually presented as four conjugations, are defined 
as a single fifth conjugation with four variants. The contracted verbs, defined as three 
more conjugations by Chrysoloras, are presented by Gaza as variants within his third 
conjugation of the barytone verbs. The student is presented with full paradigms of 
tutitco and Ti0T|pi and encouraged to view all other verbs as variations on these two 
grand themes. The clarity and simplicity of Gaza’s verb scheme is a great pedagogical 
advantage. 

The second book of the grammar covered the same material as the first book and 
in the same order, but in much greater detail. This, too, was a useful device for the 
teacher: it enabled Gaza to be thorough and still to graduate the difficulty of his 
grammar. This book deals very briefly with accentuation, a matter that Gaza post¬ 
pones until book three. He gathers under different headings those features the noun 
declensions have in common with one another, and details those that are distinctive. 
He follows the same procedure for the verb conjugations. As a rule, he avoids men¬ 
tioning dialectal variants. The third book dealt with accentuation, orthography, and 
prosody, the fourth with syntax. This fourth book is the most extensive treatment of 
Greek syntax produced in the fifteenth century and, as we shall see, it soon acquired 
a reputation for obscurity. 

It has been demonstrated that this fourth book is founded parriy on the works of 
Apollonius Dyscolus and Maximus Planudes on syntax, and particularly on the work 
of Michael Syncellus. 173 It is unlikely to be a coincidence that the work of Syncellus 
was a matter for discussion among Gaza’s circle in the years between 1456 and 1461. 
In a lost letter to Filelfo, Callistus cited the work of Syncellus in support of the phrase 
“vooq papo<;.” In March 1456, Filelfo wrote to Callistus in Pavia, explaining that he 
regarded it as a Latinism and criticizing the work of Syncellus in this matter; Filelfo 
repeated his criticism of Syncellus in a letter in May of the same year. 174 In fact, Filelfo 
does not seem to have had a copy of Syncellus’s work to hand in 1456: in January 
1461, he wrote to Palla Strozzi in Padua requesting a copy of a manuscript of this 
author, which Callistus owned. 175 We have already noticed Callistus’s copy of Apol¬ 
lonius, and it is tempting to speculate that Callistus’s manuscript of Syncellus passed 
to Gaza in the early 1460s. A manuscript of Syncellus that seems to have belonged to 
Gaza passed to Poliziano and finally entered the library of San Marco in 1497. 176 

We may also follow the diffusion of Gaza’s grammar though its students. Callis¬ 
tus’s students in Bologna included Giorgio Merula and Argino da Basseto; 177 Antonio 
de Lebrixa was in Bologna while Callistus was teaching there and may have studied 
under him; 178 the Englishman William Selling graduated Doctor of Divinity in Bolo¬ 
gna on March 22, 1466, new style, and may also have studied Greek under Callis¬ 
tus. 179 All these students are thus likely to have been taught using Gaza’s grammar. 
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Callistus taught Alfonsus Dursos, and Dursos is known to have made a copy of Gaza’s 
grammar. 180 The scribe George Trivizias made three copies of the complete grammar 
between its publication around 1462 and his death in 1485, one of which was sub- 
sequendy used by Petrus Bravus of Verona in Padua. 181 Another of Trivizias’s copies 
came into the possession of Lazzaro Bonamico, apparendy in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. 182 

Gaza’s grammar seems to have been adopted by another influential Greek teacher, 
Demetrius Chalcondyles. We have seen that in 1463 Chalcondyles was teaching 
from Chrysoloras’s grammar in Padua, and that by 1466 he knew that Callistus was 
using Gaza’s grammar in Bologna. Chalcondyles may have followed Callistus’s lead 
and adopted Gaza’s grammar. Callistus had already prepared the ground for Gaza’s 
grammar in Florence. Callistus moved from Bologna to Rome sometime in 1466; he 
remained there for five years before moving to Florence in August 1471. In Florence 
he numbered Angelo Poliziano and Bartolomeo Fonzio among his pupils; 183 it may 
have been in Florence that he taught Giorgio Valla. 184 Callistus left Florence in March 
1475; Chalcondyles, whose own grammatical work is considered later, took up a chair 
there in September. 185 

Chalcondyles is known to have made a copy of Gaza’s grammar. 186 If he did use 
the grammar in Florence in the 1480s, he would have used it with Johann Reuchlin, 
Thomas Linacre, and William Grocyn. 187 However, he may have reserved Gaza’s work 
for the more advanced students whom he preferred to teach. Certainly, Chrysoloras, 
in Guarino’s epitome, was the only work of Greek grammar to be printed in Flor¬ 
ence during Chalcondyles’ time there. 188 There is some evidence for the use of Gaza’s 
grammar in Florence in the 1470s. Poliziano used it to teach Greek to the young 
Piero de’Medici from 1475 to May 1479. In September 1478, the six-year-old Piero 
proudly informed his father that he knew w quasi tucto il primo libro di Theodoro 
a mente” (nearly all of the first book of Gaza by heart). 189 Poliziano certainly used 
Gaza in connection with his lectures on Homer in the late 1480s. 190 Circumstantial 
evidence connects Chalcondyles with another manuscript of Gaza’s work in Florence. 
Bernardo Nerli was a close friend of Chalcondyles: in November 1486 he stood as 
godfather to Chalcondyles’ first son, who was given the name Theophilus-Tryphon. 191 
In 1488, in the preface to the Florentine editio princeps of Homer, Nerli calls Chal¬ 
condyles his teacher. Nerli signed his own copy of Gaza’s grammar on February 15, 
1485, and in his manuscript the work is preceded by the verse epitaph for Gaza that 
Chalcondyles composed in Florence. 192 

When Andronicus Callistus left Florence in 1475, he traveled north to Milan. We 
know that he took his library with him because he became involved in a dispute over 
duties to pay on these books as he passed through Cremona. In Milan he formed a 
plan to leave for Northern Europe. He sold his books—six cases of manuscripts—to 
Bonaccorso Pisano, formerly his student in Pavia. Bonaccorso, together with his part¬ 
ner Francesco della Torre, would in the late 1470s begin an ambitious program of 
Greek printing in Milan, perhaps based on the books they acquired from Callistus in 
1475. When in 1476 Francesco della Torre wrote to Lorenzo de’ Medici to explain 
the circumstances in which he had purchased Callistus’s books, he said that Callistus 
had decided to leave Milan to travel north with a “signore della Morea.” 193 When 
next we hear of Callistus, he is in London writing to France on behalf of George Her- 
monymus of Sparta. It seems reasonable to suppose that the “signore” and George 
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are the same person and that Callistus left Milan in his company. This supposition is 
of relevance here because the tradition of using Gaza’s grammar in Northern Europe 
can be traced back to Hermonymus. 

Callistus’s own copy of Gaza’s grammar, which entered the Vatican Library between 
1475 and 1481, had been copied by Hermonymus. 194 In 1479 Hermonymus, now in 
Paris, sent a copy of the first book of the grammar to Johann Reuchlin. 195 Hermony¬ 
mus reproduced this first book in Greek at least six times and the second book at least 
once. One of the copies of the first book was owned by Jacques Toussain, who taught 
from Gaza’s grammar and provided a translation of the third book. 196 The grammar 
was used by Guillaume Bude in Paris, and it seems likely that he used a manuscript 
made by his teacher Hermonymus. 197 Until Hermonymus started multiplying copies 
of individual books, Gaza’s grammar had tended to circulate as a whole. 198 The popu¬ 
larity of the grammar in Northern Europe over the following decades was due in part 
to the fact that its graduated books could be isolated in this way. 

Gaza’s grammar may have reached England from the continent, or it may have 
come direcdy from Italy. Cornelio Vitelli might well have brought the grammar to 
England. The Italian appears to have reached England in 1484, and the scribe Joannes 
Serbopoulos’s first dated copy of Gaza was made in England in November 1484. 199 
Vitelli appears to have left England early in 1487; he taught in Louvain from Febru¬ 
ary 1487 until January the following year; late in 1489 or early in 1490, he returned 
to England. It may not be a coincidence that in October 1489 Serbopoulos finished 
another copy of Gaza’s grammar in Reading. 200 From autumn 1490, Vitelli was again 
in Oxford, this time at Exeter College. After he left Oxford in the summer of 1492, 
we hear litde more of him, but Serbopoulos continued to produce copies of Gaza’s 
grammar: his third dated manuscript of the work was completed in Reading in Octo¬ 
ber 1494. 201 The Greek made his first dated manuscript of Gaza’s grammar before 
Grocyn or Linacre left for Italy, and he made one more before Grocyn’s return. That 
is to say, the tradition of using Gaza’s grammar was not brought to England by Gro¬ 
cyn or Linacre. It is also worth noting that Serbopoulos’s last dated manuscript of 
Gaza immediately preceded the publication in Venice of the editio princeps. As will be 
seen, a number of copies of the printed edition were acquired by Englishmen. 

Two influential Greek scholars associated with the Aldine Press are known to have 
used Gaza’s grammar. Marcus Musurus taught from it, probably in the first decade of 
the sixteenth century, and an annotated copy that belonged to Scipione Forteguerri 
survives. 202 Aldus Manutius’s editio princeps of Gaza’s grammar was a particularly fine 
piece of printing. This book, his only edition of the grammar, received its colophon 
on Christmas Day 1495. 203 It was supplemented by the work of Apollonius Dyscolus, 
another grammarian with a formidable reputation, and by a litde work supposedly 
culled from Herodian, De numeris. In 1517, Richard Pace, who had studied Greek in 
Padua, Bologna, and Ferrara in the early years of the century, thought well of this edi¬ 
tion of Gaza: “Iste [Apollonius Dyscolus] et Theodorus Gaza coniuncti sunt a chal- 
cographis in uno codice sed Theodorus, et merito, est praepositus, ut clarior, apertior, 
et omnibus utilior” 204 (The printers have combined Apollonius and Theodore Gaza in 
one volume, but Gaza is rightly placed first because he is clearer, more accessible, and 
more useful to everyone). This combination of texts made the edition a far more seri¬ 
ous grammar than the work of Lascaris that Aldus had printed in the same year. It had 
no Latin translation, and it was significantly more expensive than Lascaris’s grammar: 
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in the Aldine catalogs of 1498 and 1503, the volume is for sale for one Venetian duc¬ 
at. 205 At this price, it was also more expensive than Urbano’s fine grammar, which he 
printed in 1497. 206 As might be expected of such an edition, it sold far more slowly 
than the other Aldine grammars: it was still on sale in 1513, by which time Aldus was 
advertising his third edition of Lascaris and had sold out of Urbano’s grammar. 207 

If it sold slowly, it also managed to find some careful owners: more copies of this 
edition survive than of any other early Greek grammar. One hundred sixty-two extant 
copies have been cataloged. 208 Its survival must owe something to the fact that it 
is beautifully printed in a large Greek font on large paper. A number of these early 
owners are known. A copy was presented by Aldus to Antonius Vicens a few weeks 
after its completion in 1496. 209 Copies annotated by Marcus Musurus and Scipione 
Forteguerri are extant. 210 Giovanni Calfurnio, a teacher in Padua, owned a manuscript 
copy of the grammar and also acquired a copy of Aldus’s edition. 211 In November 
1500, another teacher, Daniel Clario of Ragusa, asked Aldus for “volumina Theodori 
et Constantini quae petieram” 212 (the volumes of Theodore and Constantine that I 
had asked for). This request must be for copies of the Aldine Gaza and the first Aldine 
Lascaris of 1494 and 1495. Hernan Nunez de Guzman bought his copy in Bologna, 
probably between 1500 and 1505 for one-and-a-half gold pieces. 213 A copy in the 
university library in Cambridge may once have belonged to Henry Bullock. Bullock 
was in Erasmus’s Greek class in Cambridge in 1512, a class in which Gaza’s gram¬ 
mar was certainly used. 214 Cuthbert Tunstall donated his own copy of the edition to 
Cambridge University Library in 1528. 215 Johann Cuno’s notebook has extracts from 
the grammar, and he is very likely to have taught with Gaza. 216 Cuno went to Basle in 
1510 and taught there the sons of Johann Amorbach. This may be related to another 
copy of the Aldine Gaza that declares on its title page, “Sum Amorbachiorum” (I 
belong to the Amorbachs). 217 Another of Cuno’s pupils, Beatus Rhenanus, went on 
to produce a Latin translation of the first book in 1516. 218 

Gaza’s grammar came to be widely regarded as a difficult work, an impression fos¬ 
tered by its association in the Aldine edition with Apollonius. As such, it was not often 
considered an appropriate text for beginners. Gaza’s work was repackaged as an elemen¬ 
tary grammar in Northern Europe. Denys Lefevre seems to have been the first to teach 
Greek with Gaza’s grammar at the University of Paris, not long after 1504. 219 We have 
already seen that on his arrival in Paris, Aleandro was asked to teach from Chrysoloras’s 
grammar, printed there in 1507. 220 He preferred instead to send for copies of the Aldine 
Lascaris for his lessons. Subsequently, he must have realized that larger classes of stu¬ 
dents could not be sustained by importing large and expensive grammars from Venice. 
Sometime in 1511, Aleandro turned to the first book of Gaza’s grammar as the basis 
for his lectures. This slim volume was printed by Gourmont, the first time any portion 
of the text had been printed since the Aldine of 1495. 221 It is not a remarkable example 
of the printer’s art: Gourmont’s first Greek font had the accents cast separately from 
the letters and they often float uncomfortably above them. These were not fine collec¬ 
tor’s pieces like the first Aldine Gaza, and as a consequence, far fewer copies survive. 
Nevertheless, the Aleandro-Gourmont edition of Gaza was an important development 
for Greek studies in Northern Europe. Students could now buy the first installment of 
a Greek course cheaply and see how they progressed with it. 

The availability of cheap texts of the first book of Gaza’s grammar seems to have 
induced Erasmus to adopt it. He had been using Chrysoloras with his pupils in 
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England, and it seems probable that he had been using Gourmont’s edition of 1507. 
In October 1511, he wrote that a change might make his lectures more popular: 
“Hactenus praelegimus Chrysolorae Grammaticen, sed paucis; fortassis frequentiori 
auditorio Theodori Grammaticam auspicabimur” 222 (Previously I have lectured on 
Chrysoloras’s grammar, but to few students; perhaps I shall make a start on Gaza’s 
grammar with a larger audience). Larger numbers of students were more profitable 
to the private teacher, and students were more likely to take up the language if the 
essential textbooks were not prohibitively expensive. Erasmus made the decision to 
switch to Gaza’s grammar in England. Perhaps England, having no firmly established 
tradition of Greek teaching, was better placed to take up the more modern grammar 
of Gaza. Certainly in 1516 Fox’s statutes of Corpus Christi College recommended 
that students at the college be taught Greek with Gaza. 223 Erasmus had a high opinion 
of Gaza in 1511. That year he wrote for his English students, “Inter graecos optime 
de grammatica conscripsit Theodorus Gaza, proxime Constantinus” 224 (Among the 
Greeks, Theodore Gaza wrote best about grammar, followed by Constantine Las- 
caris). It is worth noticing that Erasmus’s order of merit—Gaza first, then Lascaris—is 
the same as Aleandro’s. As we saw above, in 1501 Erasmus had not expressed any 
preferences. His decision to change to Gaza’s grammar was not founded on any sud¬ 
den realization of its excellence but on the availability of cheap printed texts of the 
first book from Paris. 

Erasmus is only the most prominent example of the influence of Aleandro’s teach¬ 
ing in Paris. Perhaps eighteen months after the edition of Gaza, Aleandro saw to the 
printing of a supplementary work. 225 In the preface to his Tabulae , Aleandro writes, 
“Tabellas hasce . . . recognovi, ad normamque Theodoreae grammatice, quam vobis 
enarraturi sumus, redegi” 226 (I have revised these tables and rearranged them in accor¬ 
dance with Gaza’s grammar, which I am about to lecture on). Aleandro saw these 
tables as an accompaniment to his lectures. This pamphlet consists of only four leaves, 
of which the first holds the title page and Aleandro’s introduction. It consists of a 
table of the Greek alphabet and its various divisions, followed by Aleandro’s notes on 
pronunciation, accentuation, and syllables. These are elementary matters about which 
Gaza’s first book has nothing to say. The disjunction between the new pronuncia¬ 
tion expounded in Aleandro’s Tabulae and the Byzantine pronunciation assumed in 
Gaza’s third book may account for the fact that it was the last book of the grammar 
to be translated. 

Aleandro’s teaching model came to be used throughout the universities of North¬ 
ern Europe in the first decades of the sixteenth century. His Tabulae were frequendy 
reprinted in Northern Europe in the second and third decades of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Rutger Rescius studied under Aleandro in Paris before he moved to Louvain. 
He worked as a corrector for Martens’s new Greek press in 1516 and very likely 
oversaw the production of two new works there. 227 In March 1516, Gaza’s grammar 
was reprinted in Louvain, and Aleandro’s Tabulae were reprinted together with a 
small collection of grammatical notes and texts in the same month. Rescius, writing in 
this edition, says, “Tabellas quasdam rudes graecarum literarum rudibus ad Theodori 
Gazae grammatices formam conscripsi, easque auditoribus meis hyeme superiori 
dictavi, ex quibus cum non nihil sese profecisse sentirent, me invitum diuque repug- 
nantem, tandem in manus hominum dare coegerunt” 228 (I compiled some unpolished 
tables, adapted to the form of Gaza’s grammar, for those who are unskilled in Greek, 
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and last winter I dictated them to my pupils. They felt that they profited from these, 
and although I was unwilling and resisted for a long time, they finally compelled me 
to publish them). This throws some light on the use of Gaza for Greek teaching in 
Louvain in the winter of 1515-16. About 1525, in Etten near Breda, Christopher 
Rianus used the first book of Gaza’s grammar, Aleandro’s Tabulae, and Lucian in his 
lessons. 229 Aleandro had taught with just this combination of texts. 

No sooner had Gaza been established in the classroom than the need was felt to 
have him in Latin as well as Greek. Erasmus contributed further to Gaza’s popularity 
when he translated the first book of his grammar into Latin in 1516. 230 This version 
was dedicated to a distinguished teacher of Greek, Joannes Caesarius. Caesarius had 
been travelling in Italy at the same time as Erasmus in 1509. 231 On his return, around 
1510, he established himself as a private teacher in Cologne. At Cologne he taught 
Greek to Henricus Glareanus, 232 he taught Hermann, the count of Neuenahr, 233 he 
taught Croke’s successor in Leipzig, Petrus Mosellanus, 234 and he was teaching there 
when Croke matriculated at the university in 15 1 5. 235 Erasmus’s version presumably 
had its origins in his own experiences as a teacher of Greek. In the preface to his 
translation, Erasmus condemns those teachers who discourage their students by intro¬ 
ducing them to the arcana of their subject before they teach them the elements: 
“Nimirum rudem discipulum odio suo retundunt et alienant, quern allici inescarique 
potius oportuit commoda brevitate, luce, ordine, simplicitate aliisque id genus illece- 
bris” 236 (No wonder then that they blunt and discourage the inexperienced student 
with their offensive behavior, whom it is necessary to attract and entice with appro¬ 
priate brevity, clarity, order, simplicity, and other such lures). Brevity, orderliness, and 
simplicity are the qualities that Erasmus values in this first book of Gaza. Erasmus sup¬ 
plied his translation to allow the student of Greek easier access to this elementary text. 
In order to make Gaza’s first book even easier for the beginner, he added subheadings 
and marginalia. 237 He corrected a number of errors that, he said, had crept into the 
text, and he removed some unnecessary repetitions of verb forms. After Erasmus’s 
treatment, Gaza’s first book was an even better manual than it had been before. Still, 
Erasmus was not, as is sometimes stated, the initiator of the change to Gaza’s gram¬ 
mar; and if he had not translated it, its popularity was such that someone else would 
have done so. Beatus Rhenanus describes in November 1516 how he had himself 
completed a translation of Gaza’s first book when a visiting friend pointed out to him 
that Erasmus’s version had already reached print. This friend produced for Rhenanus 
a copy of what must have been the Louvain edition of July 1516 for him to read. 238 

The year 1516 was an important one for Gaza’s grammar. The fourth book, De 
construction , had been printed for the first time since 1495 as a supplement to Chrys- 
oloras in 1512. 239 In 1516, Richard Croke translated it. He would certainly have used 
it during his time in Paris. Aleandro had returned to Paris from Orleans and resumed 
his teaching in June 1511. 240 At the end of July, Croke attended Aleandro’s lecture 
on Ausonius. 241 Croke subsequendy worked with Erasmus and Gourmont on the 
printing of The Praise of Folly. 242 Thereafter he moved to Louvain, in March 1515 
he matriculated at Cologne, 243 and shortly afterward he moved to Leipzig. 244 In the 
spring of 1516, he published in Leipzig a miscellany of elementary grammatical texts 
drawn from, among others, Aleandro, Gaza, and Urbano. 245 On December 31,1516, 
Croke signed his dedicatory preface to his version of Gaza’s fourth book, addressed 
to Albert, bishop of Magdeburg. 246 He says that he has made this version “ut hec 
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Theodori praecepta ... a nostris hominibus intelligantur” (so that these precepts of 
Theodorus . . . might be understood by us Latins). This preface contains a notice of 
another contemporary attempt to translate the fourth book. Thomas More had writ¬ 
ten to Croke that a translation of the fourth book by Gervasius Amoenus had been 
completed and published. 247 Since More’s letter arrived after the printer had begun 
his work, says Croke, he allowed publication to continue; he also states that he has 
received More’s encouragement to translate the first three books. Once it was printed, 
he sent a copy of his translation to Reuchlin. In 1517, he returned to England and 
began to teach Greek at Cambridge, presumably on the basis of Gaza’s grammar, 
although by 1520 he had composed a brief work of his own. 248 

Over the next few years, a complete Latin text of Gaza emerged. In fact, as the 
experiences of Rhenanus and Croke show, there was something of a race to translate 
it. Erasmus’s version of Gaza’s second book seems to have been conceived when 
he arrived in Louvain in July 1517. There he became familiar with Rescius, whose 
Greek course has been described previously. Erasmus’s version of the second book 
finally reached print in 1518. 249 Like the translation of the first book, it, too, was 
dedicated to Joannes Caesarius. By 1518, only the third book remained untranslated. 
This remaining book was translated into Latin sometime before October 1521 by 
Jacques Toussain. 250 By this date, Jean Vatel had pieced together a complete parallel 
text from the versions of Erasmus, Toussain, and Croke. 251 Vatel stated that his reason 
for making this complete Latin text was to produce a volume in imitation of the suc¬ 
cessful Aldine edition of Lascaris. 252 In 1523, another Greek-Latin edition of Gaza’s 
grammar was printed in Basle. In the preface to this edition, Valentine Curio says that 
the translation he prints follows Erasmus closely for the first two books: “In tertio 
vero et quarto interim Conradii Heresbachii, uti ille auditoribus suis forte ad verbum 
enarrabat, interim Iacobi Tusani atque Croci hominum eruditorum interpretationem, 
veluti centones nectentes consarcinavimus” 253 (In the third and fourth book, we have 
pieced together like centos the translation of learned men, sometimes that of Conrad 
Heresbach as he explained it word by word to his students, sometimes that of Jacques 
Toussain and Croke). Like Vatel, Curio also states that the Latin translation is needed 
for those who want to learn Greek without a teacher. 

Gaza’s grammar was not without its problems or its critics. Constantine Lascaris, 
while full of praise for Gaza’s grammar, was first to voice a reservation, which was often 
repeated: “6 oocpoq ©eoSoopoq KaAAioxa koci eMoyipcoxocxa to Texapxov xf|<; eauxou 
ypappaxiKfiq ouveGtike Ttavu xoi q Xoyion; E7ica<peA,e<;, ei Kai 8\>aKoA,ov Toyx&vei 
Kai 5r|>/io\) KoA/upPrjxoi) 8eopevov 8ia xt]v arceipiav xfjq xe^vt|<;- Kai x’aAAa 
rcavxa avayKaia xaq aKiaq xoiv mAaiaiv 7repie%ovxa” 254 (The wise Theodore most 
skillfully and eloquendy put together the fourth book of his grammar, very useful to 
the learned, containing everything necessary and the shades of the ancients, albeit it is 
difficult and needs a “Delian diver” because of the vastness of the field). In the preface 
to his edition of 1495, Aldus had called Gaza the chief of the grammarians, “cetero- 
rum grammaticorum facile princeps,” 255 but he, too, thought that his readers needed 
to be advised to persevere in the face of this forbidding volume: “Non sum nescius, 
studiose lector, hanc Apollonii Theodorique grammaticen visum iri tibi primo durius- 
culam atque insuavem, deinde, cum earn accurate relegeris, et facilem et iocundam” 256 
(I am aware, studious reader, that this grammar of Apollonius and Theodore will seem 
to you at first rather difficult and unpleasant; and then, when you reread it carefully, 
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it will seem both easy and enjoyable). When Croke said that he hoped that his version 
would make Gaza easier for the student, he repeats Lascaris’s reservation, “etsi greci 
aliqui 8t|A,'io\) KoA/u|x|3r|i;ou suum Theodorum egere affirment” 257 (even though some 
Greeks say that their Theodore needs a “Delian diver”). According to Vatel, Croke’s 
version was not a success: 

In quarto ut Ricardus Crocus, homo alioque non spernendus, satis nobis non faceret, in causa 
fragmenta quaedam fuere stilum referenda sive Erasmi, sive Coppi, aut alterius cuiuspiam 
huius farinae. Nam legisse et haec Crocus ipse videbatur, pugnabat in multis tamen. Quamo- 
brem in illius luto haesi, interdum in his, atque id magis, ut ansam aliis exhiberem Theodori- 
cae eruendae lecdonis . 258 

[In the fourth book, Richard Croke, a man otherwise to be taken seriously, has not sat¬ 
isfied us. The reason for this is that certain passages mimic the style of Erasmus or Cop or 
some other writer of this sort. For though Croke himself seemed to have read these, yet he 
struggled against them in many places. For this reason, I was sometimes stuck in the mud here 
or there, and the more so that I might provide others with a means of digging out Theodore’s 
meaning.] 

Perhaps Croke should not be blamed for his difficulties in the notoriously difficult 
fourth book. Vatel attempted to reestablish Gaza’s text. To this end, he obtained 
“exemplaria”—apparently manuscripts, not printed copies—of Gaza’s grammar from 
Henricus Glareanus, Pierre Danes, Mustellius, and others; he set particular store by a 
manuscript or annotated edition of Gaza that belonged to Agostino Giustiniani. 259 

During the 1520s, a consensus grew that Gaza was too difficult for students. In 
1523, Curio describes the difficulty of Gaza’s grammar: 

Theodorus Gaza . . . libros quattuor de institution grammatica posteritati reliquit, quibus 
vir ilk rem grammaticam in universum miro ordinis compendio complexus est, atqui sic arcta 
brevitate, ut non rudibus, sed eruditis prorsus scripsisse haec videatur. Nam cum ubique fere 
obscuriusculus sit, turn locos quosdam habet, praesertim in posterioribus libris, vixdum ab eru- 
ditissimis intellectos, et qui iuxta proverbium Oedipum aliquando requirant coniectorem . 260 

[Theodore Gaza . . . left four books on grammar to posterity, in which that man gathered 
all grammar into a remarkably orderly compendium, and it is so compressed that it might 
seem to have been written not for beginners but for scholars. For while it is somewhat difficult 
almost everywhere, it has some places, especially in the later books, which are hardly under¬ 
stood by the most learned, and which (as the proverb has it) sometimes need an Oedipus to 
solve them.] 

In order to mitigate its difficulties, the examples from ancient authors that Gaza cites 
were given a reference and a Latin translation by Heresbach. 261 The problem of its 
extreme compression, however, remained. In 1524, Glareanus—whose manuscript of 
Gaza’s grammar Vatel had consulted for his edition of 1523—echoed Curio’s senti¬ 
ment. In the preface to his edition of Urbano’s grammar he wrote, “Theodorus ipse 
non tarn discipulis ea quam praeceptoribus scripsisse videtur; qui viam commonstravit 
compendiosam sane, sed quam non facile quivis apprehenderit, saltern rudiusculus et 
harum rerum imperitior, nisi ductore quodam atque commonstratore” 262 (Theodore 
himself might seem to have written these things not so much for students as for teach¬ 
ers. He has shown them a road that is certainly short but that not everyone—at least 
not those inexperienced and unskilled in these matters—will easily follow without a 
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guide and someone to show them the way). Melchior Volmar, the champion of Dem¬ 
etrius Chalcondyles’ grammar, added to the growing chorus in 1525 when he wrote 
that even the first book is too unforgiving for beginners: 

Nam Theodori Gazae, viri citra controversiam doctissimi et aliorum grammaticorum facile 
principis, graviores sunt institutiones quam ut huic aetati recte convenire possint, turn nimis 
in arctum coegit compendium primi libri. De quarto quid attinet dicere? In quo non solum 
ea quae de suo Gaza nobis ingenio attulit, sed ilia etiam quae ex Apollonii Difficilis et aliorum 
quorundam libris non parum multa descripsit, dum brevis esse laborat, aut potius de indus- 
tria sic obscuravit, ut non immerito a graecis ipsis ac eiusdem ordinis hominibus iactatum sit 
8TiAAoa) KoAA)|xpTyco\) 8eopevov. 263 

[For the grammar of Theodore Gaza, undeniably a very learned man and certainly the 
greatest of the Greek grammarians, is too harsh to be appropriate to this age, and he has too 
narrowly compressed the summary that is his first book. What can be said of the fourth book? 

In which while striving for brevity, he has deliberately obscured not only those things that he 
brought to us from his own resources but also the many things that he drew from the works 
of Apollonius Dyscolus and other grammarians, so that the Greeks themselves and men of the 
same profession rightiy claim that he needs a “Delian diver.”] 

Most damning is Volmar’s claim that to understand Gaza’s grammar you need 
already to know what he professes to teach: “Quodque mirum nobis maxime videri 
debet, ut quum grammaticae praeceptiones in hoc sint institutae, ut ad intelligen- 
tiam authorum in primis conferant, has Theodori non nisi ex illorum lectione et 
multa et varia, denique accurata singulorum nec oscitante observatione sis intellec- 
turus” 264 (And what should seem most remarkable to us is that, although grammars 
are composed primarily to enable us to understand the authors, you will not under¬ 
stand Gaza’s without wide and varied reading in those authors and accurate and 
careful study of the details). Guillaume Bude said that he knew nothing so famous, 
or so obscure, as the fourth book of Gaza’s grammar. 265 Ludovicus Vives wrote in 
De mtione studiipuerilis that Gaza’s fourth book was difficult and obscure. 266 There 
was one last attempt to save Gaza from such accusations. In 1527 Ercole Girlando 
translated the grammar again: 

Cum superioribus diebus Theodori Gaze summi philosophi de re grammatica quatuor doc- 
tissimos libros a nonnullis in latinum sermonem versos perlegerem, eos inveni hac interpre- 
tatione multo obscuriores factos. In his enim multa filerunt praetermissa, quae omnino ad 
percipienda Theodori sensa necessaria erant; multa rursus addita, quae tamen superflua, nihil 
afferebant commodi studiosis; multa praeterea perplexe dicta; multa obscurius interpretata, 
quam ut vel doctissimus possit intelligere. 267 

[When I recendy read through the four books of the grammar of the great thinker Theo¬ 
dore Gaza, which have been translated by several people into Latin, I found them made much 
more difficult by this translation. For these translations omitted many things that were essen¬ 
tial for understanding Gaza’s meaning; they added many superfluities that did nothing to help 
the student; they said many things besides in a complicated way; and many were too obscurely 
rendered for even a very learned man to be able to understand them.] 

This enthusiasm was not enough to maintain Gaza’s work in the classrooms of Europe. 
The famous fourth book did, however, manage to attract a commentary in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, and the whole grammar was reprinted in Venice as late as 1807. 268 
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Constantine Lascaris, 1463-1466 

Constantine Lascaris was the most prolific Greek grammarian of the fifteenth century. 
He taught Greek in Milan and Messina for more than forty years. In his youth he had 
studied under Joannes Argyropoulos in Constantinople. He was nineteen years old 
when the city fell to the Turks in 1453 and he was captured. We know litde of his 
life during the years from 1453 to 1458, other than that he found himself in Rhodes 
and Fera between 1455 and 1457. We know much more about his studies after he 
arrived in Milan in 1458. His personal library survives largely intact in Madrid. He 
was in the habit of writing informative, even conversational, subscriptions to many of 
his manuscripts, and these throw some light on his interests and teaching methods. 
We are also fortunate that he supplied informative prologues and postscripts to his 
grammatical works. 269 

Such Greek teaching as was available in Milan in the early 1450s was probably 
informal for we have no record of it. Francesco Filelfo, the man best placed to form 
a judgment, did not think highly of it. He wrote to the Florentine Donato Acciai- 
uoli in 1451 with a criticism of contemporary Greek textbooks: “Accepi esse apud vos 
quosdam priscos de arte grammatica libros, quorum velim nomina ad me scribas. Nam 
quibus hoc tempore in publicis ludis graeci utuntur libris pleni sunt ineptiarum, ac 
plane tales ut ad dediscendum sint quam ad discendum longe magis accommodati” 270 
(I understand that you have certain books of the ancient grammarians. Would you write 
to me with their names? For the books that the Greeks are presendy using in the public 
schools are full of absurdities and are clearly such as are much better for unlearning than 
for learning). In these circumstances, we might have thought that Filelfo would wel¬ 
come the arrival of a scholar of Lascaris’s abilities in the city. Certainly, Lascaris worked 
hard to provide better textbooks. He seems to have come to Milan late in 1458, and 
he taught Greek privately there for four years. 271 The earliest dated work of Lascaris, a 
little treatise on the pronouns and their dialectal variants, was produced in 1460. 272 Two 
years later, still as a private teacher, he published another short work on poetic tropes 
and figures, Ilepi xpoTccov koci oxHHaxcov novryuKdiv, a treatise that he addressed to 
his pupils in Milan. 273 Lascaris’s influential summary of Greek grammar, ’Entropr] T<Sv 
oktg) tou A,6yo\) pepoiv, was published in Milan in 1463. 274 

The year of its publication was a significant one for Greek studies in Milan. Lascaris 
found himself at the center of a confrontation brought on by the internal politics of 
the University of Milan. The Greek teacher Demetrio Castreno, a protege of Filelfo, 
had arrived in Milan shortly before Lascaris in 1458. 275 Like Lascaris, Castreno had 
been teaching Greek privately in the city. With Filelfo’s support, Castreno was elected 
to the chair of Greek at Milan on October 9, 1462. 276 It is not clear that he ever took 
up this post, however, for on December 14, 1462, a petition was addressed to Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza, signed by forty-seven of the great and good in Milan, which supported 
Lascaris’s candidacy for this same post. Lascaris was elected to the position on July 
24, 1463. 277 The unlucky Castreno seems to have paid the price for his champion’s 
unpopularity. 

Some of the names on this petition are worth noting because they supply some 
indication of the intellectual circles in which Lascaris moved in Milan. 278 It was 
signed by the eminent scholar Pier Candido Decembrio, whose father had studied 
Greek with Manuel Chrysoloras, and who had already made versions of Homer, 
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Plato, and Appian. 279 It was signed by Lampugnino Birago, who subsequently trans¬ 
lated the history of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and several works of Plutarch. 280 It 
was signed by Leodrisio Crivelli, who had fallen out with Filelfo late in 1461 or 
in 1462, and who was to translate over the coming months a text enthusiastically 
expounded by Lascaris in Milan, the Orphic Argonautica. 281 The name of Bartolo¬ 
meo of Sulmona also appears on this petition. Bartolomeo had written a Latin gram¬ 
mar in Milan during the years between 1457 and 1463, a period covering most of 
Lascaris’s career in the city. 282 He had also been a vocal critic of Filelfo’s long verse 
panegyric, the Sforziad , 283 Lascaris wrote an extant letter to Bartolomeo in which 
he sharply criticized Filelfo’s knowledge of Greek. 284 The petition was also signed 
by Bartolomeo Calco, Filippo Feruffini, and Bonino Mombrizio. Calco had already 
studied Greek under Gregorio Tifernas in Milan in the summer of 1456. 285 Fer¬ 
uffini had previously enjoyed good relations with Filelfo, and Filippo knew enough 
Greek in 1451 to receive a letter in that language from him. 286 Mombrizio, as will 
be seen, would soon translate Lascaris’s new grammar. It was at the request of these 
three scholars that Lascaris wrote his extended treatment of the Greek noun, Ilepi 
ovopocToq, which he published in Milan in 1463. Lascaris’s earlier Compendium of 
Greek grammar was also expanded for their benefit. 287 

Lascaris’s grammar appears to have dominated teaching in Milan during the last 
decades of the fifteenth century. Giorgio Valla would have used it when he studied 
with Lascaris in Milan between 1462 and 1465. 288 Lascaris himself made a presen¬ 
tation copy for the Duke of Milan’s ten-year-old daughter Ippolyta Sforza, an apt 
pupil. 289 To the years between 1463 and Lascaris’s departure for Naples in 1465 
belongs Bonino Mombrizio’s Latin verse translation of Lascaris’s Compendium , a 
work that he, too, dedicated to Ippolyta Sforza. 290 In June 1465, Lascaris was sum¬ 
moned to Naples by King Ferdinand of Aragon, perhaps as tutor to Ippolyta Sforza. 291 
His tenure of this post is uncertain: no extant document attests to this position, and 
some that might have been expected to mention it do not. He certainly taught Greek 
in Naples, but his Neapolitan students were not as able or as enthusiastic as his Mila¬ 
nese ones: in Milan they had asked him to expand his Compendium ; in Naples they 
asked him to shorten it again. 292 

For reasons that remain unclear, his stay in Naples was to prove brief: in 1466 
he moved to Messina and in February 1468 he officially took up one of the chairs 
of Greek there. 293 He taught at the Greek school of the Basilian monastery of San 
Salvatore until his death in 1501. 294 It was in Messina in 1468 that he completed his 
exposition of the Greek verb, Ilepi pf|(xaxo<;, a companion to the work on the noun 
that he had begun to compile in Milan. On completion, these two works were joined 
together as the second book of Lascaris’s grammar. The following year, the grammar 
was expanded again. Now, while the Compendium remained the first book, a new 
work, Ilepi auvra^eox;, emerged as the second book, while Ilepi ovopocToq koci 
pfijiaioq became the third book. 295 The following year, he composed a short explana¬ 
tion of the iota subscript. With this work, his collection of teaching texts seems to 
have been complete. 

Like Chrysoloras, Lascaris’s Compendium divided the Greek noun into ten declen¬ 
sions. The first four of these are parisyllabic, the fifth is imparisyllabic. He defines 
a further five contracted declensions as subdivisions of the fifth declension and fol¬ 
lows Chrysoloras’s scheme with only slight modifications. 296 Lascaris also taught a 
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total of thirteen verb conjugations: he first defines six barytone conjugations; he then 
derives three contracted conjugations from the sixth barytone conjugation; finally, he 
expounds four verb conjugations in -pi. He relates the first three of these conjuga¬ 
tions in -pi to the three contracted declensions and the fourth to the sixth barytone 
conjugation. 297 Martinez-Manzano believes that a manuscript now in Madrid and 
never printed preserves a late revision of the entire grammar, prepared by Lascaris. 298 
Here, the first book, a revision of the Compendium , goes under the tide Me0o8ikov 
r r\c, kAAoegx; x<Sv oktcd pepcov too Anyoo. The most striking feature of this text of the 
grammar is that Lascaris defines only four barytone conjugations for the verb instead 
of the six he inherited from Chrysoloras, giving him a total of eleven conjugations. 299 
It is unlikely to be a coincidence that the same number of conjugations is also found 
in the summary of Theodosius’s summary of Herodian that Lascaris made in Messina 
in 1488. 300 Lascaris taught his students with the first Compendium , which had the 
standard thirteen conjugations. 301 None of the printed texts of Lascaris’s grammar 
reproduce this innovation, and consequently this attempt to simplify the forbidding 
Greek verb was neither published nor imitated. 

Lascaris was a great epitomator. The first surviving work of his is a short compen¬ 
dium on the pronouns, which he published in Milan in 1460. He made a biographical 
dictionary, which he compiled largely from the Suda lexicon. 302 He collected extracts 
from Plutarch and sententiae from Diogenes Laertius. 303 He published a list of the 
ancient Greek authors of Sicily and another of the writers of Calabria. 304 His extracts 
from Herodian have already been noticed. 305 In Naples and perhaps again in Mes¬ 
sina, he further trimmed the summary of Greek accidence that he had produced in 
Milan. 306 Lascaris’s opinions regarding the use and abuse of compendia appear from 
the preface he wrote in Messina for his revised edition of his grammatical works. 307 
Lascaris’s comprehensive knowledge of the surviving Greek grammarians informs a 
description of the history of grammatical writing in terms of brevity or fullness. The 
ancient world, he says, produced a very substantial body of writing on Greek grammar: 
“O'l yap TcataxioTaTOi emv/iaq oiScrnq x<p yevei ejiipeXeaTaxa ne pi ypappaxncnc; 
eypayav- iva pq pi$ pipXco to mv ai)xf|<; rcapaSoiev” 308 (The ancient grammar¬ 
ians, while fortune favored the Greek race, wrote with great care about grammar, so 
that all of it might not be passed down within the confines of a single volume). This 
statement hints that the very bulk of these treatments was a factor in their destruc¬ 
tion. Subsequently, he continues, grammatical writing fell into decline: “Oi 8e noAAo) 
per ’ amove, xoc eiceivcov aovTEpvovxeq ooveaxeiAxxv, oia 0eo8oaio<; Kai XoipoPoaKoq 
Kai aXXov cbv xa epo&xfipaxa MooxonovXoq Kai oi en amov Ppaxovavxeq 8ia xf|v 
8i)OXt)x'iav too yevooq xa naXaxa erceKa^oyav” 309 (Those who came long after them, 
men such as Theodosios, Choeroboscos, and others, abbreviated them, cutting them 
short; Moschopoulos and his contemporaries, abbreviating these Erotemata because of 
the misfortune of the Greek race, covered up the ancient works). And, he continues, 
even Moschopoulos’s abbreviation of the ancient grammarians came in time to appear 
rather too long to Byzantine students. Lascaris paints a picture of the Greek grammati¬ 
cal heritage being squeezed to accommodate the declining learning of the Greek world 
until it was in danger of disappearing altogether. 

Nevertheless, if such summaries were responsible for the loss of much of the earlier 
grammatical works, this preface also shows that Lascaris was happy to use epitomes 
with students of the Greek language: “Tooxi 8e 8i eTtixopcSv 8ia(p6pcov to kocXov 
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e<p\)T8i>0Tv ©v to gtevov r\ te Cfica (pcovri aveTcXtipcoaev, r\ te t(5v cckodovtcdv 
a7CO\)8f|” 310 (This good result was produced by means of different epitomes, the nar¬ 
rowness of which was filled out by the explanation of the teacher and by the enthu¬ 
siasm of the students). Not all such compendia are valuable. Thus far I have been 
quoting from Lascaris’s preface to his grammar, a text that did not reach print dur¬ 
ing the Renaissance. In the first Aldine edition of Lascaris’s complete grammar, the 
third book, De nomine et verbo , is followed by an interesting postscript. 311 Here, Las- 
caris acknowledges the contribution of other grammarians and alludes to a misguided 
attempt to shorten Chrysoloras’s Erotemata : “6 GO(po<; Mavot)f|A,o<; 6 XpuGotaopaq, 
6 (puicuoaq mi 8i8d£a<; ev TuccA/kjc toc eM,t|vik(x, ou to pipX'iov ouk oi8’ orcax; 
tive£ T(&v d|i<x0G)v gi)gte'iA,(xvt£<; 8i£cp0£ipav . . .” 312 (the learned Manuel Chryso- 
loras, who planted and taught Greek culture in Italy, whose book some ignorant 
people somehow managed to ruin by abbreviating it...). The reference appears to be 
to Guarino Veronese’s popular summary of Chrysoloras’s work. 313 In the preface, the 
suggestion that he had a low opinion of this summary is confirmed by his observation 
that, when he arrived in Milan to teach Greek, he found there no abbreviated grammar 
that he was prepared to use: w Mq8epiav te Enixopriv xpTiaipqv £i)pa)v d(p ©v etoxov 
vopiaaq mA,ai©v ypajipxxxiKcSv ETtixopaq noXX&v auvExa^a xoiq pa0Tycai<; 
X<xpi£op,EVO<; rcoMoiq ouai mi Aoy'ioig” 314 (Finding no useful epitome, from the 
works of the ancients grammarians that I happened to have, I composed epitomes 
of many things for my students, who were numerous and learned). Still, students 
do need to start somewhere: “’Enei 8e q qpexEpcx 7tpocKTiicf| ypapjiaxiKTi 71oik'iA,ti 
te xuy%dv£i mi 8i)gkoA,o<; mi oiov xi nk'kayoc, axavfeq, oi) 8ei xoix; aKpoaxdq 
povaiq apK£ia0ai xaiq Enixopmq ©G7t£p oKiaypa(p'iai<; ouaaiq, aXXa p,£0’ auxaq 
[sic] dvayivcoaicEiv rcavxa xa naXaia ’Epwxfjpaxa.” 315 (Since then it happens that 
our actual grammar is complex and difficult and like some vast ocean, it is not neces¬ 
sary for the students to be satisfied with the epitomes alone (which are like rough 
sketches), but after them to read all the ancient Erotemata). The bulk of even the 
surviving Greek grammatical works is such that it would daunt the beginner in the 
language. His epitomes provide these students with their entrance to the language, 
but they should ultimately turn to the sources from which he has compiled them. In 
the preface he defends the use of such compendia: 

Kai &ei 8i eTuxopc&v e8'i8a£a ev xe Me8ioA,avcp mi NearcoXei mi Meaafjvp xf|<; IiKeXia^, 
ttoAAoix; axpeA,t|aa<; TpaiKoix; mi Aaxivoix;. Tawed xoi oi)8ev drceuco*; aTt’e7uxopd)v 
ap^aaGai, oik’ ai)xa)v oXiycopeiv XP^I ovxe Siaaupeiv, 07tep xiveq ei)f|0ei<; rcoioikn. 
IRouaioi yap mi Ttevrixei;, 7tai8e<;, veoi, av8pe<;, yepovxe<;,''EA,XT|ve<; mi Aaxivoi, 8i* 
aoxcov 7cai8et>ovxai. "Apeivov xe oXiyopaGeiq yeveaSai rj apa0ei<;. ’Ano yap piKpcov 
apxwv eTii xa pe'i^co dvaxGfjvai oiov xe- orcep ei oi ev xf| e EXXaSi ovxe<; Xoyioi ercoioov, 
dA,r|0coq TtoAAoix; eixpueiq ovxaq e7tai8eoov. Nov 8e xa pev paKpa ovoovxeq, xcav 8’ 
e7uxop(bv mxacppovoovxeq, ayeoaxoi Xoycov rcdvxri SiaxeXooai. Aio na paiv© mvxaq 
xoix; xd)v Xoycov epaaxa<;, oiaq av eiev f|Xucia<;, ei)7topoi)vxa<; Xoyioo Ka0rjynxoi) an 
eTnxopwv ap£aa0ai oicov av xoxoiev mi ypappaxiKf|<; drcoyeuaaaGai, pe0’ f|<; r^Si) xo 
amoeiv mi avayivcoaKeiv. 316 

[And I have always taught with epitomes at Milan, Naples, and Messina, helping many 
Greeks and Latins. There is nothing inappropriate in beginning with epitomes, neither is it 
necessary to despise or disparage them, as some foolish people do. For rich and poor, boys, 
adolescents, adults, and old men, Greeks and Latins, are taught with them. It is better to be 
imperfectly knowledgeable than perfectly ignorant. For it is possible to advance from small 
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beginnings to greater things. If the learned men of Hellas had done this, they would certainly 
have produced many well-educated men. And now, delighting in lengthy works and spurn¬ 
ing epitomes, they remain entirely ignorant of literature. For this reason I advise all lovers of 
literature, however old they may be, who have a learned teacher, to start with such epitomes 
as they can find and to get a taste of grammar: it is a pleasant thing to listen and read with 
her help.] 

This sounds rather as though Lascaris has in mind some particular Greek teacher or 
teachers currendy working in the East. It is not likely that he was thinking of the 
Greek grammar of George Scholarios because this grammar is not very large. Lascaris 
had access to Scholarios’s grammar in the cathedral library in Messina, and he men¬ 
tions Scholarios without prejudice in the postscript to his De nomine et verbo . 317 This 
disagreement over methods of teaching Greek seems otherwise unnoticed. 

The later popularity of his grammar owed something to the number of prominent 
scholars who passed through his school and ultimately came to teach the language 
themselves along the same lines as their master. Lascaris’s Compendium of Greek 
grammar was first printed in Milan in 1476 in Greek only, long after his departure. 318 
By 1480, it had been provided with a Latin translation by Giovanni Crastoni, and a 
parallel Greek-Latin text was issued in Milan in that year. 319 The next edition was in 
Vicenza in Greek and Latin in 1489. 320 At Florence, Angelo Poliziano transcribed 
passages from De nomine et verbo in 1484, and he used Lascaris in his commentary 
on the Odyssey later in the decade. 321 In 1493, the student Girolamo Amaseo seems 
to have used the Compendium in private in Florence before moving on to lectures on 
Gaza’s grammar. 322 The widespread use of Lascaris’s text as a first student grammar 
was confirmed by the decision of Aldus Manutius to make it one of the first texts to 
come from his new Venetian press. 

A number of factors informed Aldus’s choice of Lascaris. First was the contempo¬ 
rary demand for the work. Aldus writes in the preface, “Nullae enim extabant impres- 
sae venales et petebantur a nobis frequenter” 323 (There were no printed copies for 
sale, and I was often asked for them). Aldus’s edition was the fourth printing of Las¬ 
caris’s work and the first in Venice. A second factor that influenced Aldus’s decision 
to print Lascaris was that he had recently received a manuscript of the text that had 
been revised by the author’s own hand. Pietro Bembo and Angelo Gabrieli, having 
decided to learn Greek under Lascaris, set out for Sicily in 1492, arriving in Messina 
in May. 324 By August 1494, they were in Venice with a manuscript of Lascaris’s gram¬ 
mar. 325 Although Aldus boasted of this manuscript in his preface, the Aldine Press did 
not make much use of it, preferring to base its edition on a copy of the Compendium 
printed in 1480 or 1489. The manuscript brought from Messina contained more 
of Lascaris’s grammatical works than just the Compendium , but only that work was 
printed. This first Aldine grammar received its colophon in March 1495 and was for 
sale in Venice from the Press in 1498 for four marcelli. 326 Aldus’s first grammar had 
to be a beginner’s text so that it would sell in numbers and quickly. With these con¬ 
siderations in mind, it was given a Latin translation. 327 The translation printed besides 
the Compendium seems to have been a light revision of Crastoni’s. Its status as a 
beginner’s grammar was reinforced by the addition of a number of basic Greek texts 
in prose and verse, the so-called Aldine Appendix. 328 It was not until around 1502 
that the complete text of Lascaris’s grammar was printed, together with a number of 
Lascaris’s brief grammatical treatises. It went on sale in Venice for three lire. 329 The 
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translations of these books of the grammar and the treatises were presumably in-house 
productions. 

Lascaris’s grammar had a checkered career in Northern Europe. It was probably 
for some years the most widely used grammar in Poland: one hundred copies were 
ordered from Aldus for Krakow in December 1505, an order—if it was fulfilled—that 
would have greatly advanced Greek studies in Poland. 330 In More’s Utopia , written in 
1515 and 1516, Lascaris’s work was the only Greek grammar that Raphael Hythlo- 
daeus took with him to the island. The compliment is mixed, however, because Hyth- 
lodaeus implies that he would have preferred to have given the Utopians a copy of 
Gaza’s grammar. 331 Lascaris was not very well received in Paris. When Girolamo Ale- 
andro arrived in the city to teach Greek in 1508, he promptly ordered copies of the 
Aldine Lascaris for his students, despite the fact that Chrysoloras’s grammar had just 
been printed there, and despite the urging of several unnamed Parisians. 332 Parisian 
resistance to Lascaris seems to have continued, and Aleandro subsequently decided 
to use a Parisian edition of Gaza’s grammar for his lessons. 333 There appears to be 
no reason why Gourmont’s Parisian press could not have printed Lascaris’s work: it 
did print the grammars of Chrysoloras, Gaza, and Urbano while Aleandro was there 
but did not print Lascaris at all before 1530. In 1525, Gourmont even reprinted 
the long-neglected grammar of Demetrius Chalcondyles. 334 The editor of this edi¬ 
tion, Melchior Volmar, had very clear ideas about the relative merits of the Byzantine 
grammarians. Of Lascaris’s work, he wrote, “Tantum effecit e regione graeci sermonis 
vulgaris et ad verbum pene dixerim inepta tralatio ista ut huic adhaerentes lectorem 
pari ter et authorem cum magno ipsorum dispendio audi tores fastidiant” 335 (He uses 
such obscure words from demotic Greek and has that literal, even clumsy, translation, 
so that those students who use this grammar despise both the lecturer and the author 
of the work, to the great loss of all concerned). Lascaris’s grammar went through 
a respectable number of reprints in the first half of the sixteenth century, and like 
Chrysoloras’s grammar, it fell from grace in the second half of the century. It did, 
however, survive long enough to leave its mark on Nikolaos Sophianos’s influential 
grammar of contemporary Greek, 336 and it was briefly revived in the first decades of 
the nineteenth century by several editions printed in Venice. 337 


Johann Reuchlin, 1479-1481 

A single notice survives of a grammatical work composed by Johann Reuchlin. This 
notice is part of a brief account of his career that appears in the preface to his work 
De rudimentis hebraicis , published in 1506. 338 This preface, and the records of the 
universities he attended, allows a picture of his movements to be constructed. His 
advanced education began with Priscian in Paris in 1472, when he was eighteen years 
old. The following year we have our first notice of his Greek studies: in Paris, he tells 
us, he studied under some of the pupils of Gregorio Tifernas. 339 He continued his 
studies at the University of Basle, where he matriculated for the bachelor’s degree in 
September 1474. He remained in Basle until 1477, and during his time in the city, he 
studied Greek under the Byzantine Andronicus Contoblacas. 340 Having received his 
master’s degree in Basle in 1477, he moved back to Paris to study law. While in Paris, 
he studied Greek under George Hermonymus, whose movements are discussed else¬ 
where. 341 In January 1479, Reuchlin matriculated as a law student at the University 
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of Orleans. In 1506, he noted with some satisfaction that he had paid for his legal 
training by taking on students for Greek lessons. The following comment, which 
has earned him his place here among the grammarians, seems to refer to this period 
in Orleans: “Simul enim et didici latinorum iura et docui graecorum praecepta, de 
quibus tunc artem grammaticam graece conscripsi cui titulus extabat MiKponaiSela, 
id est Micropaedia. Earn anno post Pictonibus Galliae Aquitanis publice legi atque 
illic in iure civili cathedram merui” 342 (For at the same time I learned the laws of the 
Latins and taught the rules of the Greeks. It was then that I wrote a Greek grammar 
in Greek entided MiKporcaiSe'ux, that is, Micropaedia. The following year, at Poitiers 
in Aquitaine, I lectured publicly on this grammar, and there I obtained a chair in civil 
law). Reuchlin was licensed in Poitiers in June 1481, so his Greek teaching and the 
composition of his grammar must be located in the years between 1479 and 1481. 

It seems that, immediately after his matriculation at Orleans, he wrote a letter to 
his former teacher Hermonymus in Paris. This letter is lost, but Hermonymus’s reply 
is extant. 343 He writes that he is sending Reuchlin a copy of the first book of Gaza’s 
grammar, informs him that a Greek lexicon he asked after is available to buy, and says 
that, although he cannot sell him the manuscript of the Greek fables he has asked for, 
he does have other copies that he can send. If these texts were for Reuchlin’s own 
use, then his studies cannot have been very far advanced. Neither Contoblacas nor 
Hermonymus had any great reputation as teachers of Greek, but if after some years 
under their guidance he had got no further than the first book of Gaza’s grammar, he 
must have been a dull pupil indeed. It is more likely that the books he ordered from 
Hermonymus were intended for use with his own students. The first book of Gaza’s 
grammar may thus have been the text from which he began to teach in Orleans, and 
Gaza’s work may have provided a basis for Reuchlin’s Micropaedia. The name of this 
lost grammar does not suggest a very ambitious work. Nevertheless, it appears to 
have been the first work of Greek grammar to be written by a non-Greek since Roger 
Bacon’s work in the thirteenth century. 344 

Reuchlin moved to the University of Tubingen at the end of 1481. In the spring 
of 1482, he went to Florence and then to Rome, where he attended Argyropoulos’s 
lectures on Thucydides. According to one surviving account, Argyropoulos asked 
Reuchlin to read aloud and then translate a passage from the historian, an exercise 
that he performed very creditably. 345 By 1488, Reuchlin’s confidence with the lan¬ 
guage was such that he was prepared to publish his first translation of a Greek text. 346 
We know that Reuchlin was teaching Greek in Heidelberg in the last years of the fif¬ 
teenth century and that Johann Cuno and Jodocus Gallus Rubeaquensis were among 
his pupils. 347 Reuchlin’s own grammar, Micropaedia , has not come to light, but at 
least one grammatical work of Reuchlin’s does survive: his brief exposition in Latin of 
the differences between the Greek dialects. 348 

We also have evidence of Reuchlin’s acquaintance with other grammarians. He owned 
a manuscript of Lascaris’s work; 349 he owned a copy of Bonaccorso’s 1480 edition of 
Lascaris’s Compendium , a volume that he gave to the young Philip Melanchthon in 
March 1509; 350 he also owned a copy of Scholarios’s grammar, a relatively rare work. 351 
Georg Simler’s grammatical work, considered later, was printed in Tubingen in March 
1512, and part of this work was addressed by Simler to his former teacher, Reuchlin. 
It included an edition of Chrysoloras’s Erotemata in Guarino’s epitome, in Greek only. 
While Richard Croke was teaching Greek in Leipzig, he sent a copy of his translation 
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of book four of Gaza’s grammar to Reuchlin in Stuttgart in 1516. 352 Nevertheless, 
the only grammar that we know for certain that Reuchlin used in his classes is that of 
Chrysoloras. In February 1522, he wrote to Michael Hummelberg that he had been 
teaching with this grammar, perhaps from the text printed in Simler’s edition. 

Aldus Manutius, 1480s 

Aldus Manutius tutored the young princes of Carpi, Alberto and Leonello Pio, from 
about 1483 to 1489. In a letter to their mother, Caterina, probably written in 1487, 
Aldus talks of some of his works, including several items related to the teaching of 
Greek. Of these, his De accentibus et latinis etgraecis opusculum did not reach print, 
although its contents may have eventually emerged elsewhere. 353 Another work that he 
mentions, the Libellus gmecus tamquam isagogicus, may ultimately have evolved into 
the so-called Aldine Greek appendix, a collection of elementary texts, which is discussed 
later. 354 In 1493, in the preface to his Latin grammar, he talks first of his Institutiones 
graecae , a Greek grammar that he seems to have compiled sometime in the 1480s. 355 

Aldus’s Greek grammar was eventually published in 1515, some months after the 
death of its author. An autograph manuscript survives, which shows alterations in 
Aldus’s hand, and it is possible that by 1515 the work had become very different from 
the one that he began many years earlier. 356 According to Marcus Musurus’s preface 
to the posthumous edition, Aldus did not feel that the grammar was complete at his 
death in February 1515. He entrusted his manuscript of the work to Musurus, who 
edited it for publication as a tribute to the great printer in November 1515. This was 
the first and only edition of the grammar, and Aldus has many finer monuments. 

The work defines the ten standard declensions of the noun: four parisyllabic, 
one imparisyllabic, and five contracted. 357 He reveals a debt to Gaza’s grammar in 
his decision to reverse the order of the third and fourth declensions. 358 Most of the 
nouns he chooses as paradigms were standard, but he does choose “bookseller,” 6 
PiPA,io7Cc6Xti<;, to illustrate the first of his ten declensions. 359 When he expounds the 
declensions of the pronouns he uses “Plato” to illustrate the first person, “Aristode” 
for the second, and “Aldus” for the third. 360 The verbs are divided into the usual 
thirteen conjugations: six barytone, three contracted, and four in -pi. 361 The most 
striking feature of this portion of the grammar—which takes up over two thirds of 
the book—is the space Aldus devotes to setting out the paradigms of the verbs: each 
verb conjugation is produced in full. As we have seen, Aldus seems to have found 
fault with Chrysoloras’s brief treatment of the verb in his 1512 edition of that gram¬ 
mar. 362 Aldus’s own grammar certainly provided the student with a handy reference 
guide to the conjugations, but the simplifications of grammars such as Gaza’s were 
less daunting to the beginner. The timing of the publication of Aldus’s work was also 
unfortunate: by 1515, grammatical manuals in Latin were becoming more usual in 
the classroom than ones in Greek. Whatever its merits, it is the only surviving gram¬ 
mar produced in Greek by a Western student of the language. 


Conrad Celtis, 1491 

The wandering German poet Conrad Celtis went to Italy only once. In the summer 
of 1487, he traveled first to Venice, then to Padua; he moved on to Ferrara to study 
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with Battista Guarino, and then to Bologna, where he studied with Filippo Beroaldo; 
next he went to Florence and Rome before returning north via Venice in 1489. 363 
After two years in Poland, he returned to Germany. It was probably in Italy that he 
acquired what Greek he had. He had a copy of Lascaris’s grammar, and perhaps some 
other texts. From these he compiled a booklet of Greek morphology. This short work 
provided tables of the declensions of nouns and the conjugation of verbs. 364 For all its 
limitations, it seems to merit the tide, more usually bestowed on Urbano Bolzanio’s 
grammar, of the first Greek grammar to be written in Latin since Roger Bacon pro¬ 
duced his grammar in the thirteenth century. 365 

A grammar of sorts was certainly in existence by 1491. That year, Joannes de Pis- 
nicze asked Celtis for a copy, and Heinrich von Biinau wanted the grammar urgently 
in the last months of 1495. 366 Celtis introduced the abbot Johannes Trithemius 
to Greek in 1494, and we may guess that this was the grammar used. 367 In Octo¬ 
ber 1497, Celtis left Ingolstadt for Vienna, where he taught Greek and interpreted 
Homer for his students. 368 In May 1498 Johann Schlecta thanked Celtis for sending 
him praecepta,gmeca,^ which must refer to another copy of this work. 369 The grammar 
survives today in just two manuscripts, both of which must be located in this Vien¬ 
nese context. One surviving copy of the grammar has the title “Institutio grammati- 
cae graecae a chunrado protucio celte, Viennae tradita.” 370 The other was made by 
Johann Rosenperger in 1500. 371 

It was probably Rosenperger’s copy of the grammar, together with copies of some 
ancient colloquies and vocabularies copied by Celtis in Sponheim in 1495, that he 
sent to Aldus in 1504 to be printed. Aldus returned this unsolicited manuscript to its 
owner in September. In an accompanying letter he explained politely, “Institutiones 
graecas et dictionarium remittimus, quia multa iam impressa habentur quibus erudi- 
antur qui graecas literas discere concupiscunt” 372 (We are returning the Greek gram¬ 
mar and the dictionary, for there are already many of these available in print for those 
who want to learn Greek). A note on the Rosenperger manuscript had asked Aldus 
to expend a great deal of editorial labor on this work in order to make it fit for pub¬ 
lication. Celtis asked him to provide a prefatory letter directed to European students 
of Greek. He asked him to include an alphabet, a list of abbreviations, and notes on 
pronunciation as they appeared at the end of the first edition of Lascaris—that is to 
say, as they appeared in the first Aldine Appendix of 1495. 373 He asked Aldus to supply 
a section on defective verbs. Finally, he asked him to edit the volume as necessary and 
to add the accents that he had not included in his work. Celtis was not a man easily 
embarrassed. 


Demetrius Chalcondyles, 1493 

Demetrius Chalcondyles, an Athenian by birth, was responsible for the last Greek 
grammar of the period written in Greek. Chalcondyles’ early career is obscure. It is 
possible that he was the Demetrius who taught Greek to Giovanni Antonio Campano 
in Perugia around 1452. 374 If so, he probably used Chrysoloras’s grammar, for there 
were few alternatives available at the time. In October 1463 he was elected as the first 
occupant of the new chair of Greek in Padua. 375 At Padua, one of his pupils, Hartmann 
Schedel, recorded that he taught Erotemata in 1463. 376 Only three works went under 
this name in quattrocento Italy: the grammars of Manuel Moschopoulos, of Manuel 
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Chrysoloras, and of Chalcondyles himself. Chalcondyles’ interest in the grammatical 
work of Moschopoulos is demonstrated by the fact that he was responsible for the first 
printed edition of Moschopoulos’s grammar thirty years later. Chalcondyles remained 
in Padua until at least 1469, and he may have stayed until 1475. In September of that 
year, he took up the chair in Florence, which had been recendy vacated by Androni- 
cus Callistus. Callistus had ensured that Chalcondyles was made aware of Gaza’s new 
grammar between 1463 and 1466, and Chalcondyles may well have used Gaza’s work 
during his time in Florence. 377 

Chalcondyles’ own grammar seems to have been a product of his vigorous old 
age. He moved to Milan in 1491 at the age of sixty-eight. There he edited the first 
printed edition of the Suda lexicon at the age of seventy-six. 378 He fathered his tenth 
child, Ptolemy, the following year, and he was still lecturing at the age of eighty. In 
Milan, Chalcondyles oversaw the editio princeps of the works of Isocrates in 1493. His 
Greek grammar, together with the first printed texts of Moschopoulos’s Erotemata 
and the work of Gregory Pardus of Corinth on the dialects, seems to have come from 
the Milanese press in the same year. 379 Like Chrysoloras, Chalcondyles taught ten 
noun declensions: four parisyllabic and one imparisyllabic, followed by five contracted 
declensions. He did, however, follow Gaza in exchanging the positions of the third 
and fourth declensions, so that the Attic declension is his fourth. 380 Like Chrysoloras, 
Chalcondyles defines thirteen verb conjugations: six barytone conjugations, three 
contracted conjugations, and four verbs in -pi. 

It may be guessed that Chalcondyles used his grammar in his teaching in Milan, 
but there is little evidence for its use. Perhaps this was because Chalcondyles chose not 
to teach the language to beginners in Milan. A prospective student, Girolamo Ama- 
seo, wrote in 1493 that he had asked Niccolo Leonico Tomeo for advice: “Is suade- 
bat Mediolanum esse eundum, sed id dissuasit: asserit enim Demetrium non libenter 
tradere prima elementa et minutias” 381 (He tried to persuade me that I should go to 
Milan, but this consideration deterred me: for he claimed that Demetrius did not like 
to teach the rudiments and minutiae of the language). Baldassare Castiglione, who 
would later find fame with his Libro del cortegiano , was sent to study Greek under 
Chalcondyles in Milan in 1494. Baldassare, then sixteen years old and presumably no 
tyro, seems to have used his master’s grammatical work. 382 Hernan Nunez de Guz¬ 
man acquired a copy, apparently in Milan in the early years of the sixteenth century; 383 
and Guillaume Bude owned and annotated a copy now in Paris. 384 However, Chal¬ 
condyles’ grammar seems not to have made much impression on contemporaries. At 
Messina, Constantine Lascaris acquired and annotated a copy of the editio princeps , 
the only Greek grammar besides Lascaris’s own to be printed in Milan during his life¬ 
time. 385 In his copy, Lascaris annotated the work of Gregory of Corinth but not that 
of Chalcondyles. 

One element of the work did enjoy a wider circulation. Chalcondyles’ treatment of 
the formation of the verb tenses was often reprinted as a supplement to Chrysoloras’ 
grammar: as we have seen, the weakness of Chrysoloras in this area had been observed 
by contemporaries. 386 Chalcondyles’ work was first used in this way in the Aldine edi¬ 
tion of Chrysoloras of 1512. 387 This was the text that Demetrius Ducas took with him 
to Spain in 1513. It was reprinted in Alcala the following year with a Latin interlinear 
translation of Chalcondyles on the tenses. 388 This was the first time any part of his 
grammar was translated, and no Latin translation of the whole work was ever made. 
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In 1516, Erasmus recorded his rather low opinion of Chalcondyles’ abilities as a 
grammarian, but this seems to be because he believed that some of the infelicities of 
Gaza’s grammar were due to Chalcondyles, an unlikely charge. 389 Erasmus shows no 
other signs of any acquaintance with Chalcondyles’ grammar. Chalcondyles’ grammar 
was not reprinted for over thirty years. In 1525, however, it found a vocal advocate in 
Melchior Volmar, who made use of an exemplar supplied by Pierre Danes. 390 

Urbano Bolzanio, 1497 

Urbano Bolzanio traveled widely in Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, and the Greek islands 
before studying under Constantine Lascaris in Messina around 1484. 391 He moved 
to Florence in 1484 and stayed in the city until 1489, during which period he taught 
Greek to Giovanni de’ Medici, the future Pope Leo X. 392 From 1490, he taught in 
Venice, where he numbered the great Greek scholar Scipione Forteguerri among his 
students. He taught Niccolo Leonico Tomeo, who subsequendy lectured with dis¬ 
tinction on Aristotle in Padua. 393 Daniel Renier, who later received the dedication of 
the Aldine Thucydides, learned Greek with Urbano. 394 Albertus Castriffancanus, who 
delivered Urbano’s funeral oration in 1524, was a pupil. 395 He taught Marcus Musu- 
rus, Giovanni Antonio Flaminio, 396 Marcantonio Sabellico, and Gasparo Contarini. 397 
This is a very impressive list of students. 

Urbano’s Greek grammar was first advertised by Aldus in his preface to the Cornu- 
copiae of August 1496. 398 The grammar was produced, according to its own preface, 
at Aldus’s request and with his encouragement. 399 When it was printed, in January 
1497, Aldus dedicated it to Giovanni Francesco Pico, then approaching his thirtieth 
year, with the recommendation that he use it for his own Greek studies. A medal was 
printed in honor of Urbano shortly after, and the closed book that appears on the 
reverse may be intended to represent his grammar. 400 Looking back on the first edi¬ 
tion fourteen years later, Urbano said of its editing, “Aldus . . . nostras de inflexione 
nominum ac verborum annotationes latino atque interim graeco sermone compositas 
hinc inde collegit, moxque in earn quam hactenus vidistis formam haud mediocri 
redegit labore. Demum . . . editionem maturavit” 401 (Aldus . . . collected together my 
notes on the inflection of the noun and verb that I had written in Latin and some¬ 
times in Greek. Next, after great effort, he revised them into that form that you have 
seen. Then he brought out the edition). The word Urbano uses here, matumre , may 
hint that he thought Aldus’s procedure rather too hurried. Urbano was a painstaking 
scholar: fourteen years later, in 1512, he published a revision of this grammar, and 
even then he says that Pierio Valeriano’s requests for the grammar caused him to bring 
it out more quickly than he would have liked. 402 Nor did even this revision content 
him. In 1523, he completed a final revision of the work, one that would not reach 
print for another twenty years. 

Urbano’s grammar is written in Latin, the first full treatment of Greek grammar 
to be composed in the language. This decision seems to have been made to make the 
work more accessible to beginners. When it came to the verb conjugations, Urbano 
did not innovate. Like Chrysoloras, he defined thirteen verb conjugations: six bary¬ 
tone, three circumflex, and four in -ju. He writes that the middle tenses of the verb are 
usually introduced by grammarians with the actives and with the passives, where the 
forms are shared: “Sed quia hie ordo, licet eruditioribus perspicuus habeatur, rudibus 
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tamen ac literas grecas discere modo aggredientibus confusionem quandam ac prope 
desperationem inducere solet, ausus sum, Theodorum imitatus, eo relicto ordine, verba 
media seorsum ab activis et passivis declinare” 403 (But since this arrangement, although 
it might be clear to the more learned, usually brings on a certain confusion and near 
desperation in the inexperienced and in those beginning to learn Greek, I have dared, 
in imitation of Theodore Gaza, to abandon that arrangement and to decline the middle 
tenses of the verbs separately from the active and passive tenses). The Italian gram¬ 
marian also defined ten noun declensions: four parisyllabic and one imparisyllabic, fol¬ 
lowed by five contracted declensions. Urbano followed the lead of his teacher Lascaris 
in modifying Chrysoloras’s scheme for the fifth contracted declension. 404 Like Aldus 
and Chalcondyles, he followed Gaza’s lead by making the Attic declension his fourth 
declension. 405 Writing on the fifth declension, Urbano says, 

Quoniam huius quintae declinationis multae ac variae sunt terminationes tam in masculinis 
quam in aliis, ab re non erit aliquanto altius ea repetere quae ad eius cognitionem neces- 
saria sunt. Non tamen generates regulas [et] uniuscuiusque terminationes ponere intendimus, 
sicut Herodianus fecit et qui eum secuti sunt, ne ob regularum inculcationem fastidio rudes 
lectores afficiantur, sed ea duntaxat sine quibus non facile intelligi possit quo modo unum- 
quodque nomen sit declinandum 406 

[Since the endings of this fifth declension, in the masculine and in the other genders, are 
many and varied, it is worth revisiting more thoroughly those things that are required for 
knowledge of it. However, I do not mean to set out the general rules and the endings of every 
noun, as Herodian and his followers did, lest inexperienced readers be bored by the inculca¬ 
tion of the rules, but only those rules without which the correct way to decline each noun 
cannot be easily understood.] 

This, too, is a welcome concession to the capacities of his readers. However, when 
he comes to describe the contracted declensions, he writes, “Nec quisque miretur 
si etiam in his declinationibus plura ponentur quam ab aliis iunioribus tradita sunt, 
quoniam non solum ea quae frequenti habentur in usu scribere statui, sed etiam quae 
apud poetas reperiuntur” 407 (And let no one be surprised if in these declensions more 
forms will be shown than have been given to young students by other grammarians, 
for I have decided to record not only the forms that are in common use but also those 
that are found in the poets). Later, Urbano would come to believe that it was a mis¬ 
take to burden the beginner with a mass of dialectal variants, and this important but 
unwieldy body of information was relegated to the deeper recesses of the grammar. 
Despite his concern for those new to the language, the arcana of Urbano’s work are 
not for the fainthearted. 

Scholars regarded Urbano’s grammar highly. In 1501, in the preface to his edi¬ 
tion of Guarino’s epitome of Chrysoloras, Pontico Virunio praised it in extravagant 
terms. 408 Melanchthon said that he thought it better than his own grammar. 409 In July 
1501, Erasmus complained to James Tutor that he could not get hold of a copy of 
either Lascaris’s or Urbano’s grammars: “Grammaticen graecam summo studio vesti- 
gavi, ut emptam tibi mitterem, sed iam utraque divendita fuerat, et Constantini quae 
dicitur, quaeque Urbani.” 410 (I have looked very hard for a Greek grammar, so that 
I might buy one and send it to you, but the grammar attributed to Constantine and 
Urbano’s grammar have both sold out). It is very likely that Aldus had by this time 
sold out of Lascaris’s grammar because he reprinted it about 1502 and no one had 
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reprinted it in the interval. 411 Urbano’s grammar, however, appeared for sale in the 
second Aldine catalog of June 1503. 412 Erasmus indicates no preference, and at this 
stage in his Greek studies, he may have had none: in 1501 poor northern students had 
to take what they could get. Commercially the grammar was only a modest success. 
In the Aldine catalog of 1498 the grammars of Urbano and Lascaris are for sale at the 
same price. By the time of the second catalog of 1503, Urbano’s grammar was sig- 
nificandy cheaper. Perhaps the Aldine Press encountered problems finding buyers for 
a nonstandard grammar, however competent. Lascaris’s grammar had been reprinted 
by Aldus in the interim. Remaining copies of Urbano’s grammar must have sold out 
before November 1513, since it does not appear in the third Aldine catalog. 

The fact that copies of Urbano’s work were no longer available led to two new 
editions in 1512. In Paris, a straightforward copy of the Aldine editio princeps was 
printed. The timing of this edition seems to have been unfortunate, for the same year 
a revised edition was printed in Venice. 413 When he revised his grammar for the edi¬ 
tion of 1512, Urbano wrote, 

Quum per aliquot postea annos fere omnes Italiae insignes urbes animi gratia circuirem, ani- 
madverteremque multos qui non nihil scriptis nostris invigilassent ad ffugem brevi compen- 
dio pervenisse, animum induxi ut primum me in ocium recepissem ea iterum et ad clariorem 
excudere lucernam, addere, detrahere, invertere, ac velut invitatis hospitibus coenam parare, 
demumque operam dare ut in publicum sic elucubrata quam primum prodirent 414 

[When for some years afterward I was visiting almost all the great cities of Italy for my 
soul’s sake, and I noticed that many who had spent some time on my grammar had benefited 
from a short summary of it, I decided that as soon as I had leisure I would reshape it with 
more care; that I would add, remove, and transpose material, and prepare a meal as if for 
invited guests; and that finally I would ensure that the work thus laboriously composed be 
published as soon as possible.] 

It seems Urbano had come across students of his grammar who had compiled 
extracts for their own convenience. The urge to make a compendium is a very plau¬ 
sible reaction to the dense collection of material that Urbano compiled for his first 
grammar. The observation that his students found it helpful to rearrange his grammar 
led him to do so himself. He continues, “Grammaticorum igitur copiam ingentem ex 
omni propemodum Europa collegi; moxque omnis eos perlegi sane quam accurate, 
habitoque delectu rerum annotatu dignarum duos composui libellos, quorum alter 
introducendis consulet adulescentibus, alter penitissima quaeque grammatices arcana 
provectis iam ad interiora viris demonstrabit” 415 (I gathered a great supply of grammars 
from nearly all of Europe; and I soon read them all with great care, and having made 
a collection of noteworthy matters, I composed two short books. The first will guide 
younger students in the elements; the second will show to men who have advanced 
further all the most deeply hidden parts of Greek grammar). The revised text, then, 
consisted of two books. The first and shortest was an accidence intended for begin¬ 
ners. The second book developed the material introduced in the first in more depth 
and was directed at scholars. Urbano removed the dialectal variants from his introduc¬ 
tion to the Greek noun and supplied summary tables of the article and the ten declen¬ 
sions. His treatment of the verb was compressed in accordance with similar principles. 
The second book dealt with everything in more detail and paid particular attention to 
dialectal variants. 416 This revision was not dedicated to anyone, and it was, in fact, rare 
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in the fifteenth century for Greek grammars to be so dedicated. A postscript to the 
Venice edition shows that Urbano’s nephew, Pierio Valeriano, had asked for it to be 
dedicated to Giovanni Francesco della Rovere but that this request apparendy arrived 
too late for Urbano to oblige. 417 The lack of a dedication is consistent with Valeriano’s 
later description of his uncle’s indifference to worldly advancement. 418 

This revised text was printed again in Basle by Valentine Curio in 1524. Glareanus 
says that he was about to lecture on Homer in Basle when he discovered that many of 
his students lacked a grammar. This may have been a convenient fiction: Gaza’s gram¬ 
mar had been printed in Greek and Latin by Curio toward the end of 1523. Glareanus 
says in his preface that he considered many grammars and finally chose Urbano’s 
grammar over Gaza’s. Gaza’s work is, he admits, the more learned of the two, but he 
insists that it is not so appropriate for beginners. 419 Urbano satisfies a number of crite¬ 
ria: “Nobis qui latine didicimus, non facilior alia videtur via graeca discentibus quam 
analogia graecorum ad latina, deinde ut exemplis pateant commodis quae proposita 
sunt, denique ut simplicissima sint quae traduntur. Quae quidem Urbanus hie noster 
adamussim observavit” 420 (To us who have learned in Latin, there would seem to 
be no other easier way for learners than by the analogy of Greek to Latin; then that 
those things that are propounded should be explained with appropriate examples; and 
finally that the things that are passed on should be very simple. These considerations 
our Urbano has observed very carefully). Glareanus goes on to say that Urbano’s 
work does not overburden the beginner with variants drawn from the dialects as some 
teachers do: 

Porro vehementer errare mihi videntur, qui nostra aetate grammatica docere conantur. 
Quippe qui simul atque initio quae communis sunt linguae docuerunt, continuo subiungunt 
quae Aeolica, quae Ionica, quae Dorica, fortassis etiam (si diis placet) quae Sarmatica, quae 
Indica. Obtundere hoc est, non docere. 421 

[Moreover, those who try to teach grammar nowadays seem to me to make a great mis¬ 
take: those who from the beginning have taught the common dialect add immediately the 
variants from Aeolic, Ionic, Doric, perhaps even (if it pleases the gods) from Sarmatian and 
Indian. This is not to teach students Greek but to pound them with it.] 

As we have seen, and as Glareanus notes, neither Gaza nor Urbano are guilty of 
this crime. In the Basle reprint of 1530, the editor, Curio, restates the preference of 
Urbano to Gaza and points out again that Urbano does not bother the beginner with 
dialectal variants. As shown above, Urbano only gradually came to see that these vari¬ 
ants deterred the inexperienced student. 

In 1523, at the age of eighty-one, Urbano completed a final revision of his gram¬ 
mar. This time he arranged the work into nine books. As he explains in his preface 
to Benedetto Accolti, the wish to alleviate the taedium of his students seems to have 
informed the new edition: “Casu autem erat in promptu opus illud meum ... a me 
nuper quam accuratissime potui castigatum et ordine meliorem digestum; silva quippe 
ilia prioris alteriusque editionis, quae in libros duos tantum congesta tedium afferre 
poterat, in plures nunc fasciculos distributa” 422 (It happened that my grammar was 
ready . . . recently corrected as carefully as I could and put in better order, inasmuch as 
the tangled work of the first and second editions, which when presented in only two 
books could bore students, has now been arranged into many brief chapters). This 
final revision divided the grammar further and, consequently, made it much easier 
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for the student to navigate. In a further prefatory note, Urbano expanded with great 
confidence on the rationale behind the reorganized edition. He foresaw three types 
of reader for his grammar: 

Unum quidem eorum qui graece adhuc nihil didicissent ipsaque tantum linguae huius quaer- 
erent tirocinia. Haec prioribus libris—primo, secundo, et tertio—ita complexi sumus ut unus- 
quisque quantumlibet rudis eorum lectione multum proficere se cognosceret. Alterum vero 
eorum qui primis iam essent dementis imbuti, octo quippe orationis partes agnoscerent, sed 
nondum exactam rerum grammaticalium rationem progressumque percepissent. Pro his quat- 
tuor libros—quartum, quintum, sextum, septimum—adieci in quibus tota fere linguarum 
graecarum litteratura declaratur perplexitatesque illae demum explicantur quae tota aetate 
mea (cum librorum turn erudientium defectu) magna ex parte incognitae fiierunt. Tertium 
demum genus erat eorum qui aliquid omnino profecissent, sed tarn vastum mare sulcantibus 
pleraeque (ut ita dicam) subaquaneae cautes occursabant in quas impingerent; quae rectam 
omnium itinerum semitam impedirent, eas libro octavo planas et pervias reddidimus. Nono 
vero reliquas orationi[s] partes ad erudita ingenia facientibus turn mea turn antiquorum scrip- 
torum industria complanatas in medium protulimus . 423 

[The first type comprised those who had not yet learned any Greek and who sought only 
the first elements of the language. I have embraced these elements in the first three books in 
such a way that anyone, however inexperienced, will recognize that he has benefited greatly 
from reading them. The second type comprised those who had absorbed the first elements, 
inasmuch as they knew the eight parts of speech but had not yet understood the precise the¬ 
ory and practice of grammatical matters. For these students, I have added books four to seven, 
in which nearly all of Greek literature is expounded, and in which those difficulties are finally 
explained that were largely unknown during my lifetime due to a lack of books and learned 
men. The third type was made up of those who had certainly learned something, but for those 
sailing (so to speak) over such a vast ocean many submerged rocks were waiting on which they 
might strike; those things that might obstruct them in their travels I have made level and easy 
in the eighth book. In the ninth book, for those who aspire to be learned, I have revealed the 
remaining parts of speech made smooth by my efforts and by those of ancient writers.] 

Books I through III of the posthumous edition contain the material from the first 
book of the second edition. The remaining books largely reproduce the material from 
the second book of the second edition in much the same order but more clearly 
divided and better signposted. This revision was entrusted by Urbano’s pupil Daniel 
Renier to the printer Giovanni da Trino, who had printed the revised grammar in 
Venice in 1512. Unfortunately Da Trino died, and since Urbano also died in April 
1524, the final revision remained unpublished until 1545. Urbano’s grammar went 
through a respectable number of editions in the sixteenth century, with the last edi¬ 
tion printed in Venice in 1585. 424 Urbano’s was the last grammar of the period to be 
written by an Italian. 


Georg Simler, 1512 

In 1512 the first Greek grammar to be printed in Germany came off the presses of 
Thomas Anshelm in Tubingen. This was part of a substantial volume put together 
by Georg Simler with the encouragement of some of his colleagues at the university 
there . 425 The first and longest part of the work was a grammatical treatise that con¬ 
fined itself largely to Latin grammar. The second part of the work dealt specifically 
with Greek. Simler dedicated this Greek portion of the edition to Johann Reuchlin. 
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It began with a work of some five leaves dealing with the Greek letters, their pronun¬ 
ciation, and the most common Greek abbreviations. This contained nothing new: in 
one form or another, such introductions had been circulating in Western Europe for 
many years. It was followed by Guarino Veronese’s abbreviation of the Erotemata of 
Manuel Chrysoloras, in Greek and Latin. In 1512 this was the most substantial Greek 
work yet printed in Germany. It was supplemented by Simler’s own Isagogicum in lit- 
eras graecanicas, a modestly conceived set of notes intended to extend and explain the 
information available in the epitome of Chrysoloras. It is this Isagogicum that earns 
Simler his place here among the grammarians. 426 

Besides the abbreviated Chrysoloras, Simler seems to have owned or had access 
to a wide range of grammatical works. He knew Gaza’s grammar and Apollonius 
Dyscolus, almost certainly from the Aldine editio princeps of these works of 1495. 427 
He knew not only Lascaris’s grammar but also his work on the iota subscript, a com¬ 
bination of texts that had been printed only twice by 1512: in Venice around 1502 
and in Ferrara in 1510. 428 He knew the works of pseudo-Cyril and Ammonius on 
the differences between similar words, which suggests that he saw either the Aldine 
lexicon of 1497 or its descendant printed in Ferrara in 1510. 429 Finally, he also knew 
Urbano Bolzanio’s grammar, for which the only available printed edition was the 
Aldine editio princeps of 149 7. 430 In an aside, he alludes to some other books: “Sed in 
hac re non stemus: exigit enim volumina ne dicam volumen, et Kf|Jtou^ A8(bvi8oq 
et Magnum etymologicum. Curiosis et qui iam prope consenuerunt in literis grae- 
canicis commendo inextrabilia thematum involucra” 431 (But let us not linger on this 
matter, for it needs not one book but books, both the Gardens of Adonis and the 
Etymologicum magnum. For those who are curious, and those who have spent their 
life on Greek, I recommend the hopelessly tangled and involved works on these mat¬ 
ters). This is reference to the learned grammatical miscellany known as the Thesaurus 
cornucopiae, and to the substantial Greek lexicon, the Etymologicum magnum 432 The 
former was printed by Aldus in 1496, and the latter was being sold through Aldus by 
1502. All the books used by Simler were available in Aldine editions, and if Simler did 
not own them himself, he is likely to have been able to use them in Reuchlin’s library. 
Simler had studied under Reuchlin; he helped bring his famous Rudimenta Hebraica 
to publication in 1506, and the following year he produced a commentary on one of 
Reuchlin’s Latin comedies. 433 Aldus had sent Reuchlin a copy of the Etymologicum 
magnum in 1502. 434 

The passing comment of Simler on these books is characteristic of his approach 
throughout the Isagogicum. Compared to the terse rulebooks of some of the gram¬ 
marians, he adopts a refreshingly conversational tone. He often writes that he is cutting 
his explanations short, or that he is simplifying a complex situation, and he frequently 
refers his students to more advanced works of Greek grammar. Discussing some of the 
possible variants in the fifth Greek declensions, for example, he terminates his discus¬ 
sion: “Crases, synaereses et linguas nostro non possumus adnectere commentariolo. 
Est enim multiplex tractatio, varietatesque gustandam proponimus, graecitatem non 
examussim discutiendam; nec in unum possunt omnia libellum contrudi: ansam prae- 
buisse studiosis nunc contend sumus” 435 (We cannot deal with cases of crasis, synaer- 
esis, and the dialects in our little commentary. For it is a complicated business, and we 
have set about sampling its variety, not analyzing Greek precisely. Not everything can 
be squeezed into one little book. Here we have contented ourselves with providing 
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a foothold for students). He goes on to provide his readers with a long list of Greek 
grammarians for further reading. Simler cites at least as many Latin authors in this 
work as he does Greek ones. He points out parallels with Latin where he thinks them 
useful. Discussing the Greek numbers, he writes that the Greek ending -Kovra is just 
like the Latin ending -jjinta, and that -Kovrog is equivalent to the Latin -gesimus. 436 
While discussing one of the noun declensions he comments, “Ex hoc ordine dec- 
linatur apud latinos genesis. Ex his puto quemlibet elicere posse quantum literae 
graecae latinis ancillentur, ad promovendum sermonis romani pomerium ” 437 (In this 
declension, “genesis” is declined by Latin writers. From this I think that anyone can 
deduce how much Greek helps Latin in extending the boundaries of Roman speech). 
Simler’s importance does not lie in the excellence of his work on Greek: when Conrad 
Peutinger received a copy of the work from Anshelm in 1512, his response was more 
polite than enthusiastic . 438 Nevertheless, Simler’s efforts to make elementary Greek 
learning accessible to his Latin students do seem to have found an echo in the work 
of his own pupil Melanchthon. 


Ottomar Nachtgall, 1517 

Ottomar Nachtgall, born in Strasbourg around 1478 or 1480, is better known for 
his works on music than for his Greek teaching . 439 He taught music in Vienna before 
1510 440 and studied Greek in Paris under Aleandro at some date between 1511 and 
1513. 441 In 1514, he returned to Strasbourg, where he was appointed organist at St. 
Thomas in March 1515. Later that year, he dedicated his Musicae institutiones to 
Symphorian Pollio and Johann Rudolfinger, ministers of Strasbourg cathedral . 442 

Before Nachtgall’s return from Paris, students of Greek in Strasbourg had been 
taught from Gaza’s grammar by Conrad Melissopolitanus . 443 By 1515, Nachtgall had 
taken on this role himself. In that year, he oversaw a long series of student texts from 
the Greek press in Strasbourg. These included a parallel Greek-Latin text of Lucian, 
two works of Isocrates, a collection of gnomic verse, and a volume of short Greek 
prayers. This last volume, intended for beginners, included his own notes on Greek 
orthography . 444 In October, a collection of grammatical tables was printed in Stras¬ 
bourg, and in December the following year, the full text of Chrysoloras was printed 
by Knoblouch . 445 

In the spring of 1517, Nachtgall adopted the Latin name Luscinius, a humanist 
rite of passage, and published his first original grammatical work from Knoblouch’s 
press, the Progymnasmata graecanicae literaturae. AA6 He dedicated this pamphlet of 
fourteen leaves to the Strasbourg teacher Hieronymus Gebweiler, and he noted in 
this dedication that he had received encouragement from Johann Guida, Baltasar 
Bisner, Stephan Widersdorf, and Stephan Dieler . 447 From this preface we learn that 
he had been lecturing in Strasbourg on Chrysoloras’s grammar during the winter 
of 1516-17, and the Progymnasmata would appear to be intended as a companion 
to further lectures on this grammar. He names in this preface some of his students: 
Gregorius Viggrammius, Joannes de Andelou, Erasmus Egkirch, Martin Ergersheim, 
Philippus Valerianus, Georgius Anellus, and Joannes Chelius . 448 This work, which 
he says that he compiled in a few days, goes further than the orthographical notes 
of 1515. It aims, he says, to summarize the rudiments of the language in a brief and 
memorable form . 449 He admits that he cannot deal adequately with the Greek verb in 
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such a short work, and that to learn the verb is a laborious task. 450 Still, he insists, his 
summary has value as an overview: 

Nemo enim negat in discenda cosmographia multo esse conducibilius primo universum 
orbis ambitum sub oculos ponere, quam vicatim (ut ita dicam) promovendo, ex paludibus, 
planicie, clivis et convallibus tantae machinae rationem colligere. Itaque primo typo et quasi 
per transennam nostram, amice lector, omnes merces ipsas contempleris licebit. Prominent 

. . . . . jci 

emm ex ea omnes graecitatis coniugationes . . . 

[Nobody denies that the geography of the world is much more easily learned by setting 
the whole globe before one’s eyes at the beginning, than it is by piecing together the system 
of this great mechanism from its individual marshes, plains, hills, and valleys—advancing, as 
it were, village by village. And so, dear reader, in its original form and as if viewed through 
our lattice, you will be able to consider all the wares. For all the Greek conjugations stand out 
from these . . .] 

The metaphor of the shop-front lattice is repeated in the preface, presumably com¬ 
posed afterward, in which he wrote of his pamphlet “omnia hie velut per transennam 
primo spectandum obtulimus” (here I have set out everything as if displayed for a 
preliminary inspection behind a lattice). 452 

Nachtgall took a trip to Italy in 1518, returning to Germany in May, and he visited 
Rome in 1519. 453 In Rome, he noted with approval the Greek press established by 
Pope Leo X but found little else to praise. 454 In the spring of 1520, his position as 
organist at Strasbourg was taken from him, and the following years were difficult ones 
for him. 455 In 1521 he published two works of Greek grammar. The first of these, 
the Elementale introductorium , a small volume of forty leaves, was printed in Janu¬ 
ary. 456 It reproduced the introductory material of the first Progymnasmata of 1517, 
reprinted Aleandro’s popular Tabulae, and dealt with the noun declensions and verb 
conjugations in some detail. 457 At several points in his discussion of the nouns and 
verbs in his Progymnasmata of 1517, 1521, and 1523, Nachtgall refers the reader to 
supplementary tables that are not in the grammar. 458 His references to these tables are 
indicated in the margins by the traditional pointing hand, a piece of type commonly 
used to pick out something noteworthy in the text. Here, however, the finger points 
away from the text, beyond the book. If such tables had been printed in Strasbourg, 
we might have expected one to survive, bound with a copy of the grammar. It seems 
that Nachtgall had his students copy out the tables of the declensions and conjuga¬ 
tions at this point. 

It is clear from the Elementale introductorium that between 1517 and 1521 Nach¬ 
tgall had transferred his loyalties from the grammar of Chrysoloras to that of Gaza. 
The most obvious consequence of this is that the Attic declension, which formed 
Nachtgall’s third in 1517, had become his fourth declension by 1521. 459 A more 
ambitious grammar, apparendy published in the spring of 1521, has a tide similar 
to that of the first pamphlet, Projjymnasmata jyraecae literaturae. It does, however, 
contain a greatly expanded work, running to 115 pages. It contains several asides in 
which Nachtgall attacks specific readings in the Vulgate translation of the Bible, and 
the superstitiosi interpretes who defend them. 460 As befits a musician, the passages he 
criticizes are those that were often sung during services. 

There are two features of this work that merit particular notice. First, it announces 
on the title page the addition of an Auctarium, w quo docetur qua ratione citra 
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praeceptoris operam graece discere possis” (in which is taught how you may learn 
Greek without a tutor), an appendix directed specifically at students wanting to learn 
Greek on their own. This was not an entirely new departure for Nachtgall. In 1515, 
in the preface to his Lucian, he wrote, “Visus sum mihi operae precium facturus, si 
deorum Luciani Samosatensis dialogos . . . graecolatinos fieri curarem, quo graecitatis 
adhuc rudes, quasi ex mutis (ut aiunt) magistris, graeci aliquando evadere possent ” 461 
(I thought it would be useful if I edited the Dialogues of the Gods by Lucian of 
Samosata in Greek and Latin, so that those who have not yet learned Greek could, 
as it were from dumb teachers, become Greeks hereafter). In 1521, however, he 
is very specific about directing his efforts at such students: “Quandoquidem ubere 
ingeniorum proventu, hoc felicissimo saeculo, complures videas 06 x 08 i8<xkto'o<; ad 
utriusque linguae egregiam peritiam eluctatos, operae precium mihi videor facturus si 
caeteris qua ratione consimilia audeant aggrediar pro virili commonstrare ” 462 (Since 
you can see, in this fortunate age with its rich crop of talent, very many self-taught 
scholars who have managed to gain great knowledge of both languages, I think that 
I shall be doing something worthwhile if I attempt, as best I can, to show others how 
they can achieve very similar results). It is possible that, when Nachtgall was deprived 
of his ecclesiastical position, he also lost his right to teach Greek publicly in the city. 
If so, this appendix constitutes Nachtgall’s response to the Church authorities. Self- 
taught scholars, whose access to the scriptural texts was unmediated by authorized 
teachers, could certainly undermine the role of the Church in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. The second unusual feature of the revised grammar is that it has a long 
preface, addressed to Johann Botzheim, defending Greek studies against its detractors. 
The tide given to this letter on the tide page of the grammar is worth quoting in full: 
“Nuncupatoria epistola de utilitate graecarum literarum et praeffacta cervice quorun- 
dam mataeologorum qui iis contemptis, ac in publicis concionibus theonino dente lac- 
eratis, falso sibi scientiae opinionem induerunt ” 463 (A dedicatory letter on the usefulness 
of Greek and on the stiff necks of certain fools who, having condemned it and savaged 
it in public assemblies with their critical teeth, falsely dress themselves in the opinion 
of knowledge). This letter takes up no fewer than twenty-six pages, in which Erasmus, 
Reuchlin, Melanchthon, and Oecolampadius are all praised . 464 Despite his sympathy for 
some of the reformers’ positions, Nachtgall never broke away from the Roman Church. 
Clearly, however, his Greek teaching had aroused some vocal opposition. 

Nachtgall left: Strasbourg for Augsburg after the publication of this book . 465 After 
his departure, in 1523, his Progymnasmata were reprinted for the second and final 
time in Strasbourg. The Auctarium remains in this reprint, but the provocative prefa¬ 
tory letter has been removed without comment and no prefatory letter has been com¬ 
posed to take its place. Nachtgall may have continued to teach Greek privately, but he 
published no more works on Greek grammar. 


Joannes Oecolampadius, 1518 

Joannes Oecolampadius entered the University of Heidelberg at the end of the fifteenth 
century. He subsequently studied Greek in Tubingen, where he met Philip Melanch¬ 
thon, and he studied the language in Stuttgart under Johann Reuchlin between 1513 
and 1515. In 1515 he moved to Basle, where he worked as a corrector at Froben’s 
press. His Graecae literaturae dragmata were first printed in Basle in 1518, an edition 
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that has now become very rare. Oecolampadius’s prefatory letter dedicates the work 
to Hartmann Hallwiler, whose uncle held a post at the city’s cathedral. 466 The date 
of this letter, August 31, 1518, indicates that the printing of Oecolampadius’s gram¬ 
mar postdates that of Melanchthon’s by some months. Oecolampadius’s work was, 
however, composed earlier because Melanchthon commends it in the preface to his 
own grammar. 467 It is likely to be much earlier because, in his preface, Oecolampadius 
writes that Petrus Scybenardus encouraged him to write the work in Heidelberg. 468 
Once it had come off the press in Basle, the author sent a signed copy to Willibald 
Pirckheimer in Nuremberg. 469 

The grammar compresses its material into a slim volume. In a brief preface, Oeco¬ 
lampadius writes, w Laborem nostrum, amice lector, post tot grammaticos supervaca- 
neum ne credas. Nam etsi angustiori quodam libello et incultiori, in rem tamen tuam 
et clarius et fidelius plaeraque hie congesta sunt” 470 (Do not believe, kind reader, that 
our work is superfluous after so many other grammars. For even if everything has 
been collected here in a rather slender and unpolished little book, still it has been 
done for your benefit with clarity and fidelity). The work is divided into three parts. 
This first deals with orthography. Despite its compression, this section still fills about 
thirty-seven pages, and it makes for a rather daunting start to the grammar. It covers 
pronunciation, abbreviations, numbers, accents, breathings, and iota subscripts, this 
last specifically drawn from Lascaris’s work on the subject. 471 The second part is a 
straightforward accidence, founded largely on Chrysoloras. 472 It defines ten declen¬ 
sions of the noun, five uncontracted and five contracted. 473 Oecolampadius follows 
Gaza and his imitators by making the Attic declension his fourth. 474 It defines thirteen 
conjugations of the verb: six Barytone conjugations, three circumflex conjugations, 
and four in -pi. 475 The third part deals with syntax, very narrowly conceived. The 
work was reprinted by Andreas Cratander in 1521 in Basle and in Paris in 1522 476 By 
November 1522, Oecolampadius was back in Basle, working as a corrector at the press 
of Cratander. Cratander reprinted the grammar in Basle in 1523. Its compression may 
have provoked some complaints. In the preface to the Basle edition of 1523 Cratander 
writes, “Quaeruntur aliqui de difficultate huius grammatices, quae quidem graecae lin¬ 
guae amplissimam vim paucissimis comprehendit; et tarn dare ut non pauci, qui modo 
inter eruditos habentur quod graece sciunt, huic ferant acceptum” 477 (Some complain 
of the difficulty of this grammar, which does indeed comprehend the very great force 
of the Greek language in very few words; and it does this so clearly that many who are 
held learned simply because they know Greek are indebted to it). It was subsequendy 
reprinted in Paris in 1528 and in Basle in 1535 and 1546. 478 

Philip Melanchthon, 1518 

In March 1509, Johann Reuchlin presented the twelve-year-old Melanchthon with a 
printed edition of Lascaris’s Compendium of Greek grammar. 479 At the time, Melanch¬ 
thon seems to have been studying under Georg Simler in Pforzheim, and he followed 
his teacher to Tubingen around 1510. 480 In May 1518, he saw the first edition of his 
influential Greek grammar through the presses of Thomas Anshelm in Hagenau. 481 
It was dedicated to Bernhard Maurus, apparently one of his students. 482 This edi¬ 
tion seems to have sold out by August 1520, when a second, revised edition was 
published by the same printer. From the preface to this revised work, it appears that 
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Melanchthon had originally composed his Greek grammar for use with the young stu¬ 
dents he taught privately. By 1520, he writes in this later preface, he would have been 
happy to allow his grammar to disappear altogether, but the printers had urged him to 
publish it. For his own classes, he says, he would have been content to use the works 
of Urbano Bolzanio and of his fellow German, Oecolampadius. 483 Urbano’s work had 
been in print since 1497, and a revision had been published in 1512. Oecolampadius’s 
work has been printed just four months after Melanchthon’s first appeared. 484 Three 
months after the publication of Melanchthon’s grammar, at the age of eighteen, he 
was appointed professor of Greek at the new University of Wittenberg. 485 Melanch¬ 
thon’s grammar was immediately popular: there were eleven editions between 1518 
and 1529, all except one of them printed in Germany. 486 

The most striking element of Melanchthon’s grammar is the great care he takes to 
accommodate the work to the capacities of his students. This grammar is addressed 
to the adult teacher of younger students as much as to the students themselves. The 
students it envisages are German schoolboys: throughout the volumes, the pupils 
are always referred to as pueri. When explaining the Greek article, he advises that 
knowledge of the German article is the best way to learn how to use it. 487 It is this 
conception of his audience that informs his solicitous attitude toward their difficulties. 
Other grammarians tend to summarize and abbreviate, compressing the difficulties 
into the smallest possible space. Melanchthon’s grammar is not particularly short, and 
like his master Simler, he is happy to lighten the way with conversational asides. He 
saw that it was not so much the length of a grammar that would deter the student but 
the amount of it the student was expected to commit to memory. When some point 
of grammar is difficult, or when the quantity of material to be memorized is daunt¬ 
ing, he says so. As he said in the preface, an intelligent and attractive piece of writing, 
“nihil ambitioni, nihil pompae datum. Hie unus est operi genius, ut prosit” 488 (Ambi¬ 
tion and display have no place here. The guiding spirit of this work is that it should 
benefit the reader). 

Discussing the Greek accents, a perennial difficulty, he supplies some rules, while 
observing that, among the Greeks, the accents are learned more by use than by 
recourse to such rules. 489 He repeats this judgment a litde later in his rule on accen¬ 
tuation, 490 and it is consistent with his stance in the preface. 491 When he comes to the 
variety of comparative and superlative adjectives, he writes, “In regulam grammaticam 
omnia cogi nequeunt” 492 (Not everything can be reduced to a grammatical rule). 
This skepticism as to the value of rules is an unusual and rather comforting trait in a 
grammarian. 

Melanchthon makes the most of the fact that students of Greek will already know 
a good deal of Latin. Sometimes the complexity of Greek is presented as a virtue: 
when he points out that Greek has dual forms as well as singular and plural, he writes, 
“Vincit. . . latinum sermonem duali numero graeca copia” 493 (The abundance of Greek 
surpasses that of Latin in the dual). More often, the similarities between Latin and 
Greek are stressed so that students’ new knowledge can be built on what they already 
know. Melanchthon defines the usual ten declensions of the noun. 494 He points out 
that his first Greek declension corresponds to the first declension of Latin nouns, 495 
that the third Greek declension corresponds to the second Latin, 496 and that the fifth 
declension has similarities with the third Latin declension. 497 He follows Gaza in mak¬ 
ing the Attic declension his fourth, and he illustrates this declension with the proper 
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noun ’AvSpoyedx;, noting that students will have already encountered it a number of 
times in the Aeneid. 498 When he reaches the Greek verb, he apologizes for the length 
of his description of the functions of the aorist tense: “Longius forsan immoror huic 
disputationi quam ferat to ocuToaxeSia^eiv. Sed visum est precium operae id, quia scio 
his nonnunquam labyrinthis temporum graecorum pueros turbari, praesertim re latinis 
ignota” 499 (Perhaps I have stayed longer over this discussion than is appropriate for 
these hurried notes. But it seemed worth making the effort because I know that boys 
sometimes have difficulties in the mazes of the Greek tenses, especially in a matter that 
is not known from Latin). When he comes to the inflections of the verb, he attempts 
to make the material more manageable. He defines the usual thirteen conjugations: six 
simple, three contracted, and four in -pi. He provides a full paradigm of totctg) and 
explains its elements in some detail. 500 He deals very quickly with the contracted conju¬ 
gations, referring his reader to the paradigms laid out in full in Guarino’s abbreviation 
of Chrysoloras, and he sets out fully only one of the usual four conjugations of the 
verbs in -pi, “ne pueri paradigmatum turba sese obrui horreant” 501 (so that boys are not 
afraid of being overwhelmed by the crowd of paradigms). 

For all its virtues, Melanchthon’s grammar was rarely printed outside Germany 
and had little influence outside her borders. This was partly because it went under the 
name of one of the most prominent advocates of the reformed religion, and as such, 
it could hardly be used with Roman Catholic students. It was also because Melanch- 
thon had chosen to write a very Protestant grammar. He often illustrated his points 
in the grammar with examples from the Scriptures, and sometimes commented on or 
corrected the Vulgate translation. 502 Melanchthon intended that his Greek grammar 
should provide his young students with the linguistic tools that would enable them to 
challenge the ancient authorities. 

Adrien Amerot, 1520 

Adrien Amerot de Guenneville was born in Soissons. He studied Greek with Aleandro 
in Paris sometime between 1511 and 1513. In November 1513 he matriculated at the 
University of Louvain. He seems to have remained in touch with his former teacher, 
for in a letter of May 1515, he asked Aleandro about the accentuation of Greek as 
it is expounded in the third book of Gaza’s grammar. He graduated with a master’s 
degree at Louvain in 1516. 503 At Louvain he taught Greek privately. His grammar, the 
first Greek grammar written by a Frenchman, seems to have been compiled by at least 
1518, when Nicolaus of’s -Hertogenbosch and Paschasius Berselius encouraged him 
to publish it. 504 Thierry Martens printed this, the Compendiumgraecae jjmmmatices, 
in Louvain in 1520, and the author dedicated it to Antoine de la Marck, archdea¬ 
con of Brabant. He represented his grammar as a summary, drawn partly “e prolixis 
graecorum commentariis” (from extensive Greek commentaries) and partly from his 
own reading of Greek authors. He refers to the grammars of Chrysoloras, Gaza, and 
Urbano. 505 In his preface he wrote, 

Operae precium me facturum ratus si, dimissis graecorum sinuosis anfractibus, institutionis grae- 
cae methodum planam, brevem et expeditam monstrarem cupidae graecarum literarum iuven- 
tuti. Quandoquidem nihil aeque discentem adiuvat, nihil tarn illustrat ingenium ac firmat, quam 
ab omnibus superfluis expurgata lectionis synceritas, et arnica memoriae luculenta brevitas . 506 
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[I thought I would be doing something worthwhile if, having banished the tortuous 
digressions of the Greeks, I should show the plain, short, and quick method of Greek instruc¬ 
tion to young men who want to learn Greek. Sometimes nothing so helps the learner, nothing 
clarifies and strengthens his ability more, than a clear reading purged of everything irrelevant, 
and a lucid brevity that helps the memory.] 

In fact, this preface is full of concern for the overburdened student, who, he says, 
spends years over what may be learned in months. This is partly due to the sheer 
number of rules they are expected to master, the “molesta et gravis moles pre- 
ceptorum,” which crushes and suffocates their natural abilities. These students, he 
believes, get lost in the detail of the language. To other problems that they face, 
“studiosorum desperado comes adiungitur, dum immensam inutilium preceptio- 
num congeriem sibi propositam vident, ex qua tamen ne ipsam quidem artis integ- 
ritatem consequi possint” 507 (the students’ desperation accompanies them, as they 
see placed before them a vast collection of useless rules—but one that does not 
allow them to achieve real perfection in the language). Many able students are put 
off Greek by this sort of presentation, he says. Still more are lost to the subject by 
ignorant teachers: “Ut nulla lingua difficilior est quam graeca si indiligentem ac 
somnolentum nanciscatur interpretem, ita nulla facilior si arte neque napa Kaxpou 
6i8aaK(xXo\), [id est] a muto magistro, doceatur” 508 (Just as no language is more 
difficult than Greek if it has a lazy and dozy interpreter, so no language is easier if it 
is taught skillfully and not by a mute teacher.) Amerot claims that, properly taught, 
a student of average talents should be able to master Greek grammar in just three 
months, a claim calculated to endear his work to young men in a hurry. 509 

Despite these cares, Amerot’s grammar is not, in general, much clearer than its 
rivals’. It retains the ten noun declensions and thirteen verb conjugations that had 
been standard since Chrysoloras’s day. It does have one striking mnemonic device. 
At the beginning of the section on the Greek verbs is an attractive woodcut page, 
designed to fold out from the grammar. 510 This shows a tree whose roots and branches 
represent the subdivisions of the Greek verb. The six roots, for example, represent 
the six barytone conjugations. This presentation is not without precedent: printers 
had previously used space and ornamental type to present the text in more memo¬ 
rable ways. Still, this was the most unusual example to date and one consistent with 
Amerot’s emphasis on easing the burdens that Greek imposed on the memories of 
his students. 

Amerot’s grammar was not subsequently reprinted, but two portions of it were felt 
to be sufficiently useful summaries of their material to warrant reissue. An extract from 
this grammar that dealt with the Greek numbers, De notis arithmeticis , reappeared in 
the dictionary printed in Paris in 1530 by Morrhius and in subsequent editions of the 
dictionary. 511 Another section of this grammar, a digression on the Greek dialects, was 
extracted from the larger grammar and printed separately in 1530. 512 


Jean Cheradame, 1521 

Jean Cheradame seems to have begun teaching Greek in Paris around 1517. 513 His 
work on Greek grammar, Gmmmatica isagogica, was first printed in Paris by Gilles de 
Gourmont in August 1521, 514 He dedicates it to the bishop of Tournai, Louis Guilliard, 
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and it contains dedicatory verses from Georgius Hopylius, Matthaeus Caradasius, 
Joannes Ligarius, and Antonius Ligarius. In a postscript, Cheradame acknowledges 
the help of Hopylius and Jacques Toussain. 515 This collection of acknowledgments 
frames a slender, highly abbreviated grammar. 

This grammar follows Gaza with no innovations. Cheradame divides the noun 
into five declensions: four parisyllabic and one imparisyllabic. Like Gaza, the Attic 
declension is his fourth. 516 In the fifth declension, he includes the contracted nouns, 
of which he distinguishes eight forms. 517 Writing on the verb, he distinguishes four 
barytone conjugations. The verbs in -pi are defined as a single fifth conjugation, 518 
while the contracted verbs are presented as variants within his third conjugation of 
the barytone verbs. 519 

Cheradame’s grammar should not be confused with a Greek work printed at least 
twice by Gourmont under Cheradame’s name and the tide Introductio sane quam 
utilis graecarum musarum adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus. The first edition of 
this introduction may be located in 1523, and another seems to have been printed 
in 1527. 520 This pamphlet, dedicated to the priest Adam Pluyette, has just six leaves, 
which contain notes on the alphabet, accents, pronunciation, and the definite article. 

Cheradame edited two other well-established grammars for Gourmont. His 
edition of the complete text of Chrysoloras’s grammar emerged about 1524 and 
was dedicated to two abbots: Guillaume, abbot of Sainte Genevieve, and Charles 
Boucher, abbot of Saint Magloire. 521 In 1526 he oversaw the publication of the 
Greek text of Gaza’s grammar. 522 His own grammar was never reprinted, but one 
element of his work did have a brief afterlife in print. In the dedicatory preface to 
the grammar, Cheradame announced his plan for a new Greek dictionary, a work 
that finally emerged from Gourmont’s press in April 1523. 523 A short work on the 
Greek numbers was extracted from the grammar and printed in this dictionary with 
a dedication from Cheradame to Jean Odoard. From this source it was reprinted in 
the Basle dictionaries of 1524 and 1525. 524 

Jacobus Ceporinus, 1522 

Jakob Wiesendanger was born in 1500 in Dinhard, not far from Winterthur. He 
completed his earliest studies in Cologne and then enrolled at Vienna in the winter 
of 1518-19. In Vienna, he took students for Greek lessons, among whom was Georg 
Rithaimer. He also began to use the name Ceporus , from the Greek KtiTtoupoq, “gar¬ 
dener.” He moved on to study Greek and Hebrew under Reuchlin in Ingolstadt, and 
by the winter of 1520, he was in Basle. In Basle, it seems that the name Ceporinus 
began to be used. 525 

Ceporinus appears in this book for his Compendium graecae grammaticae , first 
printed in Basle by Valentine Curio in June 1522. 526 Copies of this work must have 
been disposed of very quickly indeed, for it was reprinted by Curio just six months 
later, this time with Hesiod’s Works and Days and some Greek epigrams appended. 527 
It may have owed its popularity to its brevity: Curio announced that it was intended 
for those who do not have time for the more advanced grammars of Urbano Bolzanio 
or Theodore Gaza. 528 Ceporinus’s grammatical work is a compressed summary of 
Greek grammar in nine chapters, organized around the parts of speech. He defines 
only four declensions for the nouns: three parisyllabic and the fourth imparisyllabic. 529 
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He omits the so-called Attic declension, discussing its forms among the dialectal vari¬ 
ants of his third declension. He defines just eight conjugations for the verbs, relegat¬ 
ing the contracted verbs to an appendix. 530 After the death of the author, Ulrich 
Zwingli praised Ceporinus’s grammar in general and his treatment of the dialects in 
particular. 531 This slender volume was an elementary text, a factor that has contributed 
to the near-complete disappearance of the earliest editions. That it was dedicated to 
the reformer Zwingli is likely to have ensured that this edition did not enter Catholic 
classrooms. 

In February 1525, Ceporinus was named professor of Greek and Hebrew in Zur¬ 
ich, but his lectures were cut short by his death in December at the age of twenty- 
six. 532 His short life had been very productive. In 1523, he had been responsible 
for an edition of the Greek text of Dionysius Periegetes, Aratus, and Proclus in 
Basle. 533 In 1524, he corrected the Greek text of the New Testament for the same 
press. 534 In Zurich, Froschauer printed the author’s revision of his grammar post¬ 
humously in 1526, probably the first Greek book printed in the city. 535 His edition 
of Pindar’s Odes also emerged in Basle the same year, with a fulsome tribute from 
Zwingli. This revised text of his grammar—with the dedication to Zwingli judiciously 
excised—was reprinted in Paris in 1529, and there were numerous reprints of the 
grammar throughout the sixteenth century. It was still being used with students in 
Zurich in the eighteenth century. 536 

Sanctes Pagninus, 1525 

Sanctes Pagninus, better known for his important work on the Hebrew scriptures, 
published two works for students of Greek grammar in 1525. The first of these, his 
Isagojje, is a very substantial volume of 1,160 pages. 537 Its great size is due to the fact 
that it combines a dictionary and grammar in one volume. This edition was divided 
into two parts by the printer. This must have been done for ease of binding, since the 
division serves no structural purpose and the two parts are foliated consecutively. The 
whole work is divided into seven books of very unequal length. 

The first book, of just seventeen pages, introduces the student to the alphabet, 
pronunciation, the accents and breathings, and the Greek article. In this respect, it 
covers much the same ground, and in much the same way, as many of the elementary 
pamphlets that were becoming increasingly popular. The real work for the student 
begins in the second book, the longest of the grammar, which deals with the noun. It 
defines ten declensions of the noun: the first four are parisyllabic, the fifth is impari- 
syllabic, and the last five are contracted. Pagninus retains Chrysoloras’s order of the 
declensions, although he notes that Gaza makes the Attic declension his fourth. 538 It 
is in this book that the most unusual feature of Pagninus’s grammar first appears. He 
follows the discussion of the forms of each of the first five declensions with an alpha¬ 
betical list of nouns that belong to that declension. These five vocabularies, lexica in 
miniature, take up the bulk of the second book, filling 484 of its 544 pages. He passes 
quickly over the five contracted declensions, and the third book, eight short pages on 
the pronouns, ends the first part of the grammar. 

The second part begins with the fourth book on the verb. As might be expected, 
this is nearly as long as the book on the noun. Pagninus defines the usual thirteen 
conjugations of the verb: six barytone, three contracted, and four in -pi. He supplies 
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a separate lexicon for each of the six barytone conjugations, and another for the verbs 
in -pi. In total, of the 526 pages of this book, 467 are given over to the lexica. The 
remaining books are very brief, dealing with the participles, prepositions, conjunc¬ 
tions, and adverbs. Pagninus deals with the last three categories in alphabetical order, 
too, but this is less remarkable, since earlier grammarians had done likewise. In the 
preface to the work, Pagninus promised his readers a Greek dictionary. To judge from 
the contents of his Greek grammar, he must already have begun to compile this work. 
Moreover, the entries in the vocabularies of his grammar often cite their sources, a 
practice not yet fashionable among contemporary lexicographers. Most often, Pag¬ 
ninus’s references are to the Greek scriptures or to Homer, although other authors 
also appear. 

The Isagojje is a large, expensively produced work of reference, in small, closely 
printed type. Pagninus’s second grammatical work offers a less daunting prospect to 
the student. The book, which he called the Enchiridion , is a summary of his larger 
work. 539 It is undated, but it appears to have been printed not long after the first. This 
slim volume contains a combination of simple texts and an accidence. After a discus¬ 
sion of the alphabet, the reader is faced with a number of Greek prayers, all of which 
are first transliterated into Latin letters and then translated into Latin. The longer pas¬ 
sages of Greek are broken down into more manageable parts. Then the grammatical 
discussion begins, divided into fifty-four short chapters. After the grammar, there are 
more short Greek texts, although there are no more transliterations. 

Pagninus’s work is unusual for two reasons. The first is that both his Greek gram¬ 
mars are ostentatiously orthodox. We have already met the Protestant grammars of 
Nachtgall, Oecolampadius, Melanchthon, and Ceporinus. Pagninus was here produc¬ 
ing a work to reclaim Greek studies for Rome. Both of his works were printed in the 
papal enclave of Avignon. Pagninus dedicated the Isagoge to Francis de Clermont, 
cardinal archbishop of Auch and papal legate to Avignon. 540 It received the protection 
of a privilege from the short-lived German pope, Hadrian VI, on March 11, 1523, 
and it is the only Greek grammar of the period to have received a papal privilege. 541 
Hadrian seems to have wanted to reclaim the study of the biblical languages from the 
Reformers. He had been in Spain from 1515 until his election as Pope in 1522. There 
he had worked closely with Cardinal Ximenes, sponsor of the Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible, as regent after the death of Ferdinand of Aragon. 542 As a cardinal, Hadrian had 
encouraged Erasmus to translate the Old Testament as he had translated the New. 543 
Pagninus’s first work, a Hebrew vocabulary, emerged under Hadrian’s auspices in 
Rome in 1523. The more modest Enchiridion was dedicated to a lesser ecclesiastical 
dignitary, the bishop John Nicholas. 

Johann Winther of Andernach, 1527 

Johann Winther, better known for his translations of Greek medical works, was 
responsible for a single short grammatical work, the Syntaxisjjraeca. 544 The preface to 
this work, dated from the house of Nicolas Berault, informs us that it was composed 
in 1526 while Andernach was teaching Latin and Greek in Liege. 545 At the begin¬ 
ning of 1527, when he was about twenty-two years of age, he traveled from Liege 
to Paris, where his grammatical work was printed by Gilles de Gourmont in April 
1527. 546 It was dedicated to Antoine de la Marck, who was abbot of Beaulieu in the 
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Ardennes, canon of St. Lambertus in Liege, and archdeacon of Brabant. 547 Winther 
writes that very few had treated Greek syntax in Latin, and that the Greeks who had 
written on syntax—Apollonius and Gaza—wrote in such a way “ut vix pauci ad ple¬ 
num intellexerint” 548 (that hardly anyone understands them completely). The truth of 
this remark has already been demonstrated. 549 

Winther’s work is addressed to pueri. His experience of teaching, or of learning, 
Greek seems to be one of large lecture halls filled with younger students. He does not 
believe that they were well served by their lecturers. Writing on the Greek article, one 
of the finer points of the language and one that he feels such teachers have neglected, 
he comments as follows: 

Solet etiam hodie professorum vulgus, haud scio quomodo, huiusmodi rerum velut quis- 
quiliarum nullam habere rationem, dum hoc solum spectant: quantum iuventus audiat, non 
item quam bene quid intelligat. Ecquid, per Musas quaeso, in omni studiorum genere per- 
nitiosius atque tumultuaria ilia autorum lectio, quae facit ut non minora (quemadmodum 
peyaXocppovouaiv eKeivon; videtur) sed potiora interim aut nescimus aut certe negligamus. 
Quod cum miseri adolescentes non intelligant, saepe vix Aesopo trito aut decern duntaxat 
Homeri paginis lectitatis ad professionem erumpunt . 550 

[For some reason, today’s crowd of teachers usually do not treat this matter, as if it were 
trivial, considering only how much Greek the students hear, not how well they understand 
it. By the Muses, is there anything more damaging in any field of study than to rush through 
authors in lectures? It ensures that we do not know, or simply pass over, not just the lesser 
points (as if they were supremely confident in them) but even the more important ones. Since 
the poor students do not understand the lectures, they often leave to look for a job having 
scarcely read well-thumbed Aesop or ten short pages of Homer.] 

Greek, it seems, was well enough established in the curricula for lectures on the sub¬ 
ject to have become rather perfunctory. His words suggest a man disillusioned with 
teaching as a career. Even as he wrote, he may already have found another use for his 
talents. At the end of his work, he writes, “Habes, optime lector, de octo orationis 
partibus breviter. De figuris illis poeticis . . . nonnulla tractarem, nisi alio nunc me 
ventus avocaret. Facturus tamen sum in alio opere, quod haud ita multo post tibi 
communicabimus” 551 (You have, reader, my brief exposition of grammar. I would 
have treated the poetic figures of speech had the wind not called me away to another 
task. This I shall perform in another work, which we shall share with you soon). The 
following year, he began the first of many translations from the Greek physicians, 
which earned him his lasting reputation among scholars. He never published another 
grammatical work. 


Johann Metzler, 1529 

Johann Metzler studied under Urbano Bolzanio and Richard Croke. 552 He seems 
to have taught Greek in Vratislava from at least 1527. 553 His brief grammatical 
work Primae grammatices jjraecae partis rudimenta was printed in Hagenau in 
July 1529. 554 Joachim Camerarius supplied Greek verses for the title page. Metzler 
addressed it from his home in Vratislava to his fellow teachers there, Joannes Rullus 
and Andreas Winckler, so we may guess that it formed part of the course in that city. 
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He makes an apology for publishing yet another grammar when there are already 
so many available: 

Nec dubito quin sub nomine et tutela vestra excudenda typis tradita tanquam vestra sitis 
defensuri meque vindicaturi ab impudentia et temeritate quod rudimenta grammatices vul- 
gare audeam, cuius tot institutiones a viris doctis conscriptae circumferuntur ut numero pene 
aequare discipulos videantur . 555 

[I am sure that you will defend works printed under your name and protection as if they were 
your own and that you will vindicate me from the charge of presumption and temerity because 
I dare to publish an elementary grammar when so many such manuals written by learned men 
are circulating that there seem to be almost as many of them as there are students.] 

By 1529, there were certainly a large number of grammars and of editions compet¬ 
ing for the attentions of students and teachers. Metzler’s own work is no more than 
an accidence, as he himself explains in his preface, intended to provide students with 
the basic elements of the language. For more profound knowledge, he advises his 
students to turn to the grammars of Urbano and Gaza. 

Metzler’s teachers, Urbano and Croke, valued Gaza’s grammar highly, although 
Urbano’s grammar did not take up Gaza’s most striking innovations. Metzler follows 
Gaza’s arrangement of the nouns, perhaps attracted by its simplicity, and defines just 
five declensions. The first four of these are parisyllabic and, like Gaza, he makes the 
Attic declension his fourth. The fifth declension includes all the imparisyllabic nouns, 
and it is here that he comments on the limitations of his grammar: 

Quinta declinatio . . . omnia complectitur, et tarn varia habet terminationes obliquorumque 
formationes ut compendio indicari pueris nequeat. Quare eis consulo, ne de his initio sint 
solliciti, quaerant interim ex praeceptoribus et lexico. Nam quae passim traduntur regulae 
non nisi a provectioribus intelliguntur. Immo certam eius cognitionem non nisi ex frequenti 
autorum lectione cognosces . 556 

[The fifth declension includes everything and has such varied endings and forms of the 
oblique cases that it cannot be shown to boys in summary form. For this reason, I advise 
them, in order that they should not be worried about these matters at the beginning, that for 
the time being they consult teachers and a dictionary. For the rules that are usually taught are 
understood only by more advanced students. In fact, you will come to sure knowledge of this 
declension only from great familiarity with Greek writers.] 

Like Gaza, he defines eight varieties of contracted nouns. Metzler displays a certain 
weariness with the grammarians’ debates over the number of the declensions: he says 
that the reader can label these varieties as declensions if he so wishes, but the impor¬ 
tant thing to remember is that they are derived from the fifth, imparisyllabic, declen¬ 
sion. 557 When it comes to the verb, he echoes Ceporinus and says that there are only 
eight conjugations: four in -co and four in -pi. 558 He deals with three varieties of the 
contracted verb, but he chooses not to call these varieties conjugations. 

Metzler’s grammar had some small success, for it was subsequently reprinted sev¬ 
eral times, as was a revision of the work made by Antonius Niger in the middle of the 
century. 559 



Chapter 2 


Greek Lexica 


Ancient and Byzantine Greek Lexica 

A number of classical lexica—variously epitomized or conflated by Byzantine users— 
were imported from the East in the fifteenth century: the works of Harpocration, 
Phrynichus, Pollux, Hesychius, and Stephanus, and the larger compilations of the 
Etymologicum magnum and the Suda lexicon. These were, of course, entirely in Greek 
and tended naturally to concentrate on the more obscure terms and usages. Despite 
their difficulties for the Latin scholar, they were eagerly sought. In 1396, the year 
before Manuel Chrysoloras’s arrival in Florence, Coluccio Salutati wrote to Jacopo 
Angeli, who was then in Constantinople, to encourage him in his search for Greek 
manuscripts: “Platonica velim cuncta tecum portes et vocabulorum auctores quot 
haberi possunt, ex quibus pendet omnis huius perceptionis difficultas” 1 (Please bring 
all the works of Plato with you and as many dictionaries as are available: every problem 
of understanding depends on these dictionaries). He realized that Greek texts them¬ 
selves were of litde use without the tools to unlock their meaning, and he doubdess 
remembered the story that Petrarch had cherished a Greek manuscript of Homer he 
could not read. 2 Before considering the use and development of Greek dictionaries in 
Renaissance Europe, it is as well to discuss the availability of the remnants of ancient 
lexicography. These works are discussed here in something approaching the order in 
which they became available in the West. 

The Suda Lexicon 

The Suda lexicon is a treasure trove of miscellaneous information about ancient writ¬ 
ers and their works. The value of its biographical sketches was recognized in Western 
Europe in the thirteenth century by Robert Grosseteste, who selected and translated 
over seventy articles. Grosseteste’s manuscript of the lexicon survived, and William 
Grocyn subsequently owned a copy of the Suda that had been made from it. 3 In 
Italy, the fortunes of the Suda in the fifteenth century can be traced back to Guarino 
Veronese, whose manuscript of the lexicon was probably acquired on his way back 
from Constantinople in 1408. His was perhaps the first copy to reach quattrocento 
Italy. 4 Guarino’s manuscript, now lost, was probably the exemplar for an another early 
copy of the lexicon. This was apparently made in Mantua in 1422 by Peter of Crete, 
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a scribe who is known to have worked for Vittorino da Feltre. 5 Francesco Filelfo 
brought another copy of the Suda lexicon to Italy in 1427, and his familiarity with the 
work is apparent throughout his correspondence. It may have been from this manu¬ 
script that Filelfo translated the article De sacerdotio Iesu Christi. 6 

The Suda seems to have taken a little longer to find its way to Rome. Cristoforo 
Garatone acquired another copy, apparendy in Constantinople, sometime between 
1433 and 1446, and this copy was probably in the Vatican Library by 1455. 7 One 
copy of the lexicon can be placed during the pontificate of Nicholas V, made by 
Demetrius Xanthopulus and dated February 14, 1454. 8 The work certainly aroused 
some interest during this period, for Lauro Quirini translated De fide Christiana from 
the Suda and dedicated it to Nicholas. 9 Michael Apostolis contributed to two copies, 
the first probably, and the second certainly, in Crete: he collaborated with George 
Calophrenas to produce one and with Michael Lygizos to produce the other. 10 A 
copy of the Suda, made by George Gregoropoulos sometime in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, would also appear to have been transcribed in Crete. 11 Giovanni 
Aurispa possessed part of the lexicon at his death in 1459; 12 Lilio Tifernas finished 
a copy in Citta di Castello in December 1463; 13 Bessarion had a copy in his library 
by 1468 and two by the time of his death in 1472; 14 and Poliziano made use of an 
unidentified manuscript of the work in Florence in the late 1480s. 15 

We have some details of the fortunes of another manuscript. Constantine Lascaris 
owned an early thirteenth-century copy of the Suda. He recognized its value as a 
source of biographical information and extracted a biographical guide from the lexi¬ 
con, apparently around 1463 while he was in Milan. 16 When Francesco Faraone edited 
Dictys Cretensis for publication in Messina in 1498, he asked Lascaris if he could find 
the work extant in Greek. Lascaris could not, but he was able to tell Faraone what the 
Suda had to say on the subject of Dictys. 17 Lascaris may have introduced his students 
to the work. In September 1495, about a year after they had returned from Lascaris’s 
school in Messina, Pietro Bembo wrote to his fellow student Angelo Gabrieli, “Sudae 
xa urcoXe'ucovTa valde opto ut describi mandes ex eo libro quern scis” 18 (I would 
very much like you to arrange for the transcription of the rest of the Suda from that 
manuscript that you know). Lascaris seems to have attached particular value to his 
manuscript of the work, for in his will he made it the subject of a very specific bequest 
to the monastery of San Salvatore in Messina. 19 

The first printed edition of the Suda was edited by Demetrius Chalcondyles, who 
paid twenty-five ducats, a large sum, for the exemplar from which it was printed in 
1499. 20 The extent of Chalcondyles’ editorial work is unclear: he states that he used 
several manuscripts for the edition, and it is known that he inserted some words from 
the lexicon of Zonaras and some from Paulus Aegineta. 21 We know a great deal about 
the early history of this edition. The contract between the financial backers and the 
printers survives, signed on April 13, 1499. From this we learn that eight hundred 
copies were to be printed and that Taddeo Ugoleto of Parma was to receive two 
complimentary copies. 22 The edition was to be caught up in the revolutions in Milan: 
French troops took possession of the city in September, and printing was finally com¬ 
pleted under the French occupation in the middle of November. 23 According to the 
prefatory dialogue, the price was to be three ducats, an expensive book but still a frac¬ 
tion of the price paid by Chalcondyles for the manuscript exemplar. 24 
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At some time over the following weeks, Joannes Angelus Scinzenzeler and Joannes 
de Romano acquired a portion of this edition, presumably in their capacity as book¬ 
sellers. By February 1500, Ludovico Sforza had recovered Milan, and on March 21, 
he received the surrender of the French garrison in Novara. 25 Two days later, Chal¬ 
condyles’ petition for the recovery of these books received the attention of the duke in 
Novara. 26 It is remarkable that Chalcondyles could command the duke’s attention— 
or at least his signature—on such a matter at such a time. We do not know the out¬ 
come of this litigation, but Ludovico’s favor is unlikely to have benefited Chalcon¬ 
dyles. The duke quickly retreated to Ferrara, where he was to be found on March 
28. 27 On April 8, 1500, the French retook Milan, seized the duke, and sent him to 
France. 28 Chalcondyles was eventually recalled to Milan in March 1501 by Georges 
d’Amboise, the legate of Louis XII in the city. 29 

At some time in the succeeding months, the remainder of the Milanese Suda 
edition came into the possession of Aldus Manutius in Venice. The exact date of 
the transaction is unclear. In 1502, Reuchlin seems to have believed that Aldus 
could supply him with a copy, for in a letter from August 18, 1502, Aldus replied 
that he could not; 30 in November 1502, Reuchlin wrote to Aldus again, request¬ 
ing “Suidam ut polliceris” (Suidas, as you promised). 31 This exchange may indi¬ 
cate that Aldus was at this time in the process of acquiring the remainder of the 
Milan edition. 32 A letter of Aldus to Reuchlin of December 24, 1502, seems to 
indicate that Aldus had finally fulfilled the order. 33 Whenever and however he 
obtained them, the volumes appeared in his catalog of June 1503, at which time 
he was selling them for three-and-a-half ducats apiece. 34 A suggestive coincidence 
of dates is worth noting here: the Aldine Sophocles was completed in the second 
half of August 1502, and in October, Chalcondyles began to lecture on this text in 
Milan. 35 These are the very months in which Aldus seems to have been attempting 
to acquire the remainder of the Suda edition: Chalcondyles may have exchanged 
his copies of the lexicon for copies of Sophocles, which he could sell to his stu¬ 
dents. Aldus had cultivated the network of scholarly contacts necessary to sell 
expensive and learned volumes such as the Suda. 

Another edition of the Suda was projected a few years later. Sometime between 
1510 and 1520, Gershom Soncino wrote to Pontico Virunio for advice on whether 
to print a new edition of the lexicon. 36 Despite Virunio’s enthusiastic reply, the edi¬ 
tion never appeared. Aldus may have beaten Soncino to it: he was advertising a new 
edition in his catalog of November 1513, although the new Aldine edition, based on a 
different and more complete manuscript, did not receive its colophon until February 
1514. 37 Perhaps Soncino was wise to abandon his edition: despite Aldus’s contacts, it 
seems that it had taken him the best part of twelve years to find homes for the remain¬ 
der of the edition, which he had bought in 1502 or 1503. 

In his Adage, “Festina lente,” Erasmus tells of someone who refused to lend his 
rare manuscript of the Suda for fear of losing the scholarly advantages it lent him. 
Erasmus himself owned a copy of the work by 1516, probably a printed edition, and 
probably the second Aldine edition: it is cited frequendy in his Annotations on the 
New Testament published in that year. 38 Erasmus’s copy has not been located, but the 
copies of the editio princeps owned and annotated by Scipione Forteguerri and Janus 
Lascaris have survived. 39 Willibald Pirckheimer’s copy, decorated by Albrecht Diirer, 
has come down to us, 40 as has that of Hernan Nunez de Guzman. 41 
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Julius Pollux 

The Onomasticon of Julius Pollux was composed during the reign of the emperor 
Commodus. It survives only in an abridgement and is arranged in ten books ordered 
by topic rather than alphabetically. There is abundant evidence for its diffusion in 
fifteenth-century Italy. Giovanni Aurispa is the first Westerner known to have had a 
manuscript in the fifteenth century: he brought the text back from the East in 1423, 42 
and Ambrogio Traversari acquired a manuscript from him soon after his return to Ita¬ 
ly. 43 In 1428, Francesco Filelfo lent Aurispa a manuscript that he subsequendy spent 
years attempting to retrieve. 44 Guarino Veronese owned a manuscript at his death in 
1460. 45 

In the second half of the century, copies multiplied, but the work remained con¬ 
fined to Italy. George Trivizias and Joannes Rhosos collaborated on a manuscript 
of Pollux, and Trivizias made two other copies himself. 46 Around 1456, during his 
travels after the fall of Constantinople, Constantine Lascaris acquired a fourteenth- 
century manuscript in Rhodes. 47 lie took this manuscript with him to Milan in 1458, 
and on to Naples and Messina in 1465-66. Giorgio Merula acquired a copy in Ferrara 
from Nardo Palmieri in 1462. 48 Bessarion and, through his bequest, the Republic of 
Venice owned a copy. 49 Theodore Gaza cited Pollux in his work on the Greek calen¬ 
dar, published in Rome in 1470. 50 Angelo Poliziano cites Pollux twice in his margina¬ 
lia to his version of the fifth book of the Iliad , which was made between about 1472 
and 1475. 51 The young Poliziano may have had his attention drawn to these passages 
by his teacher at the time, Andronicus Callistus. Ermolao Barbaro owned a Greek 
manuscript of Pollux. 52 

In 1498 a Venetian printing company obtained a license to print Pollux, but the 
privilege was never exercised. 53 The editio princeps was the Aldine of April 1502, 
which Aldus dedicated to Elia Capriolo of Brescia. 54 In an undated letter, Daniel 
Clario of Ragusa asked Aldus for a Greek lexicon for one “Helius poeta,” apparently 
a simple request for a copy of the Aldine dictionary. It would be pleasant to think 
that this dedication of his latest lexicon was part of a grand gesture on Aldus’s behalf, 
but it is hard to imagine why Capriolo would be called a poet. Aldus sent Reuchlin a 
copy of this newly printed volume in August 1502. 55 Willibald Pirckheimer, always an 
avid collector of Aldus’s editions, had his own copy decorated by Albrecht Diirer. 56 
Henricus Urbanus, writing on behalf of the Cistercians in Georgenthal, asked Aldus 
for a copy in November 1505, although it is not clear that Aldus fulfilled this order. 57 
Erasmus consulted Pollux in connection with his edition of the New Testament in 
1516 and probably saw a copy some years earlier. 58 It was reprinted by the Juntine 
Press in 1520. 


The Etymologicum magnum 

Several copies of the twelfth-century Byzantine compilation known as the Etymologi¬ 
cum magnum circulated in quattrocento Italy. Early in the century, two copies were 
available in Florence: one was in the library of Niccolo Niccoli; 59 the other belonged 
to the monk and translator Ambrogio Traversari. 60 A thirteenth-century manuscript of 
the work belonged to Carlo Marsuppini, who died in 1453. This manuscript was sub¬ 
sequently owned by Angelo Poliziano, who used a definition from the Etymologicum 
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magnum in the marginalia to his translation of the third book of the Iliad , presented 
in 1472; he made more use of the work for his commentary on the Odyssey in the late 
1480s. 61 Poliziano’s manuscript entered the library of San Marco in Florence in 1497, 
apparendy bought from the lexicographer Guarino of Favera. 62 

In October 1466, Francesco Filelfo wrote to Joannes Argyropoulos from Milan to 
ask if there was a copy of the Etymologicum magnum in Florence. 63 In fact, in 1466, 
two manuscripts were produced: George Calofrenas made one in Crete for Filelfo, 
while another was written in Milan. 64 Bessarion, naturally, was in possession of a copy 
by 1468. 65 Other copies are less securely dated. We know that Janus Lascaris acquired 
a copy from Corigliano in Puglia. 66 Another was to be found in San Giovanni in 
Verdara in Padua. 67 Alessandro Benedetti, a physician who traveled extensively in the 
Greek-speaking East between 1475 and 1490, acquired a copy. He established him¬ 
self at the university in Padua on his return and died in Venice in 1512. 68 

The Etymologicum magnum was first printed in Venice by Zacharias Callierges in 
1499. 69 This edition was subsequently acquired by Aldus Manutius, who was selling 
copies for two ducats and three lire in 1503. 70 It sold even more slowly than the Suda: 
it was still for sale in the Aldine catalog of November 1513 and was not reprinted 
until 1549. 71 A number of early owners can be identified: Aldus sent Johann Reuchlin 
a copy in August 1502, 72 and Giovanni Calfurnio acquired a copy before his death 
in 1503. 73 Henricus Urbanus, writing on behalf of the Cistercians of Georgenthal, 
asked Aldus for this edition in November 1505. 74 Beatus Rhenanus owned a copy, 75 
and Willibald Pirckheimer had a copy decorated by Albrecht Diirer. 76 Nunez de Guz¬ 
man bought his copy in Bologna, apparently between 1500 and 1505, for two and a 
half ducats. 77 Erasmus certainly consulted, and probably owned, a copy. 78 Cuthbert 
Tunstall donated his copy in 1528 to Cambridge University Library, where it remains 
today, 79 and Guillaume Bude’s annotated copy survives in Paris. 80 


Valerius Harpocration 

The second-century lexicon of Valerius Harpocration details words and phrases drawn 
largely, but not exclusively, from the Greek orators. It appears not to have been widely 
available in Italy in the first half of the fifteenth century. Francesco Filelfo certainly 
owned a manuscript by 1444, 81 and another copy was in the Vatican Library by 
1455. 82 After 1466, Constantine Lascaris made a copy for his own use at his school 
in Messina, and in one of his characteristic subscriptions he noted that expf|xo dei cb<; 
KT|7Ci6icp ypappaxiKf |<; 83 (he used it constantly as a little garden of grammar). De¬ 
metrius Damilas added a copy to a manuscript of Gaza’s grammar, 84 while the monk 
Hilarion made a manuscript of Harpocration in 1496. 85 

At least three copies can be connected specifically with Florence. Michael Apostolis 
made a copy, apparently in the 1450s or 1460s, which was subsequently annotated 
by Lauro Quirini. 86 In 1492, Janus Lascaris brought a manuscript of Harpocration 
back to Florence from his journey to the eastern Mediterranean. 87 The scribe Caesar 
Strategos added Harpocration to a manuscript of Procopius’s De aedificiis in Florence 
at the end of the fifteenth century. 88 

Venice had several manuscript copies by the end of the century. Bessarion had at 
least one by 1468, and this formed part of his donation to the republic on his death 
in 1472. 89 A manuscript of the minor Attic orators and Harpocration was made by 
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Marcus Musurus. 90 George Moschus, a corrector at the Aldine Press and brother of 
the better-known Demetrius, made a copy. 91 Venice also hosted the first printed text 
of Harpocration, from the Aldine Press, in 1503. 92 No new edition was called for until 
the second Aldine of 1527, so it may have taken the press more than twenty years to 
sell all the copies of its first printing. 93 


Phrynichus 

In the ninth century, the patriarch Photius recorded his observations on the Socpiaxiicn 
7tponapaaKe\)f|, an immense lexicographical work in thirty-seven books, compiled by 
the strict Atticist Phrynichus. He notes that although Phrynichus is learned, he is so 
verbose that the work could be reduced to one fifth of its size without any detriment 
to its substance. 94 The work that Photius saw has been almost entirely lost: a brief 
epitome, which survives in a single manuscript, was not edited until the twentieth 
century. 95 Instead we have another lexical work from the same author, the so-called 
Eclogues . This work, too, survives only in an abridgement, and we must hope that we 
are missing only the redundant verbiage noticed by the patriarch. 

Numerous manuscripts of the Eclogues are extant from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, but it is not easy to attach names to them. 96 A copy was certainly in Bessa- 
rion’s library by 1468 and was part of his bequest to the Republic ofVenice in 1472. 97 
A copy now in the Vatican seems to have been made by George Trivizias between 
1461 and 1485. 98 Joannes Rhosos made a manuscript in Venice, which he completed 
in June 1491. 99 In 1501, Aldus’s associate Scipio Forteguerri made a copy, but the 
Aldine Press showed litde interest in printing the work. 100 In fact, it was not printed 
until 1517 when Zacharias Callierges edited it for publication in Rome. 101 It was 
used in the compilation of the Greek dictionary of Guarino of Favera, printed in 
Rome in 1523. 102 The following year, the Aldine Press finally remedied its earlier 
neglect: its Greek dictionary of 1524 included a copy of Callierges’ edition among its 
lexical appendices. 103 


Stephanus of Byzantium 

Stephanus of Byzantium composed his Ethnica in sixty books in the sixth century. 
Like so many of the lexicographers, this work, too, survives only in an epitome. Steph¬ 
anus lists place names, and the adjectives derived from them, in alphabetical order. His 
work seems to have resurfaced in the West later than most of the other lexical works 
surveyed here. Bessarion did not have a copy of Stephanus in his library, so we may 
suppose that it only came to light after his death in 1472. It was certainly available by 
1485, for George Trivizias, who died that year, made a copy of the work. 104 Thereafter, 
copies multiplied rapidly. Michael Souliardos made three in Florence, one undated, 
one in 1487, and another in 1496. 105 In 1491, Janus Lascaris came across one in the 
substantial library of the Paduan professor Giovanni Calfurnio, and Joannes Rhosos 
made a copy of Calfurnio’s manuscript dated March 31, 1492. 106 Another manuscript, 
written by Thomas Dydimus Feltrinus de Zanetellis, belonged to the library of Ermo- 
lao Barbaro, that is, before the death of Ermolao in 1493. 107 Demetrius Moschus also 
made two copies, apparendy in the last decade of the fifteenth century. 108 
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Stephanus was first printed by Aldus in January 1502 and dedicated to Giovanni 
Taberio, who was then teaching Greek in Brescia. 109 From Aldus’s preface to Stepha¬ 
nus, we learn that Taberio had already bought textbooks from the Aldine Press: 

Cum itaque tu istic summa laude et graece et latine publice quam plurimos doceas, scripseris- 
que ad me superioribus diebus ut quosdam graecos libros, quod esset eis opus discipulis tuis, 
ad te mitterem; et tunc illos misi libenter, et nunc Stephanum, qui de urbibus scripsit, damus 
libentissime . 110 

[And so since you teach Greek and Latin publicly there to a very large audience and to 
great acclaim, and wrote to me recendy asking me to send you certain Greek books because 
your pupils needed them, not only was I happy to send them then, but now, too, I am very 
happy to give you Stephanus, who wrote about cities.] 

Stephanus’s work would appear to be of only marginal value to the student, but the 
direction given to it by Aldus in the preface suggests that he was eager to maximize 
its appeal to the educational market. The Aldine text was reprinted by the Giunta in 
Florence in 1521. 


Hesychius 

Hesychius, an Alexandrian lexicographer, probably lived in the fifth century after 
Christ. His lexicon of rare words survives in an abridgement, and the history of this 
work in the fifteenth century is that of the single surviving manuscript known to us. 
This was made around 1430. 111 We do not know its fortunes during the rest of the 
century, although Francesco Filelfo cites the work in a letter of 1476. 112 It was the 
printer’s copy for the editio princeps of 1514, and it carries the annotations of its first 
editor in Venice, Marcus Musurus. 113 In the preface to this edition, Aldus says that 
he obtained the manuscript from Jacopo Bardellone, to whom the book is dedicated. 
It seems to have entered the Marciana between 1734 and 1740. 114 It is possible that 
Thomas More owned or consulted the edition of 1514. 115 Erasmus probably owned a 
copy of this edition: he does not cite Hesychius in the first edition of his annotations 
on the New Testament in 1516, but he does cite him in the second edition of 1519. 116 
Willibald Pirckheimer’s fine library contained a copy. 117 The Aldine edition was popu¬ 
lar enough to be reprinted in Florence in 1520 and in Hagenau in 1521. 

Greek Lexica in Western Europe, 1396-1529 

The complex Greek lexica of late antiquity and Byzantium were of limited use to the 
student beginning to learn the language. These works had been compiled to polish 
the Atticism of Greek writers or to explain allusions in the classical authors. Western 
students of the language needed bilingual dictionaries if they were to make any prog¬ 
ress without a teacher. At the beginning of the fifteenth century, however, there were 
very few Greek-Latin dictionaries available in the West that sought to provide the 
student with elementary vocabulary. In these circumstances, texts available in both 
languages assumed an important role as latent dictionaries. Traversari describes his 
own program of Greek studies, and his own solution, in a letter: 
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Psalterium habui grecum mihi per religionis institutionem admodum familiare. Id igitur cum 
latino conferre incepi, atque notare singula turn verba turn nomina et reliquas orationis partes, 
quidquid singula significarent mandare memoriae, ac vim verborum omnium tenere quantum 
fas erat... Transivi deinceps ad Evangelia, Epistulas Pauli Actusque Apostolorum . . . Habent 
enim satis magnam verborum copiam suntque omnia translata fideliter ac diligenter nec 
inconcinne. Postmodum vero et gentilium libros videre volui eosque haud facile intellexi . 118 

[I had a Greek Psalter with which I was quite familiar from my religious studies. So I 
started to compare it with a Latin version, to mark individual verbs, nouns, and other parts 
of speech, to commit to memory the meaning of each one, and to grasp the force of all the 
words as far as possible . . . Then I moved on to the Gospels, the letters of Paul, and the Acts 
of the Apostles . . . For they have quite a large stock of words, and have all been translated 
faithfully and carefully and not inelegantly. Afterwards I wanted to see profane books, and I 
understood them with difficulty.] 

In the fifteenth century, if Western students wanted elementary Greek lexica, they had 
to make them for themselves. Consequently, the first texts used by students of Greek 
were those with readily available Latin translations. Traversari used the vulgate Latin 
translation of the Psalms to unlock the Greek text and to construct a vocabulary. 

In 1459, Battista Guarino also said that students should compile their own vocabu¬ 
laries from their reading of Greek authors: 

Hoc imprimis servent ut in ea lingua vocabulorum varietatem et copiam (quibus ea maxime 
abundat) non tarn memoria quam et scriptis colligant; atque eo promptiora erunt si in ordinem 
redacta fiierint. Ex hac enim scribendi assiduitate menti magis imprimuntur, et accentus (quo¬ 
rum sermo ille plenus est) penitus notantur; aut si forte (ut est memoria labilis) effluxerint, 
habebunt semper quo tanquam in thesaurum se recipiant . 119 

[It is particularly important that they gather together the many and varied words of that 
language (it is well supplied with them), committing them to writing rather than simply to 
memory. And the words will be more quickly found if they arrange them in order. Through 
this constant attention to writing, they are more easily remembered; the accents, which are 
very common in that language, are carefully noted; and if they should forget (the memory is 
prone to stumble), they will always have something to return to, as if to a storehouse.] 

These word lists, in ordinem redacta, would accompany these students during their 
earliest readings. Over sixty years later, in the preface to Oecolampadius’s Greek 
grammar, Cratander attributes the success of some in learning Greek to a similar 
plan: “Principio cognitis articulis, inflexionem nominum atque verborum didice- 
runt generalem, eamque non admodum anxie. Deinde latina facta cum graecis ali¬ 
quot menses contulerunt propter copiam vocum acquirendam. Postremo repositi 
ad grammatica, [sic] libellum hunc ab initio perlegerunt accuratissime” 120 (At the 
beginning, when they had learned the articles, they learned the general pattern 
of the inflections of the nouns and verbs, and that none too carefully. Then they 
compared Latin translations with Greek texts for a few months to acquire a good 
vocabulary. Finally, they returned to grammatical matters and read this little book 
carefully from the beginning). With the single exception of the Isagoge of Sanc- 
tes Pagninus, none of the grammars printed before 1530 had rudimentary lexica 
attached. Instead, they were often supplemented by a number of simple Greek texts 
from which students were expected to extract their vocabularies. 

There are few lexica of intermediate vocabularies in this period. One of the most 
modern looking—a collection of vocabularies, each organized around a theme—was 
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in fact among the most ancient and was not widely used by students. Marsilio Ficino 
made a copy of these vocabularies, perhaps while he was learning Greek between 
1456 and 1462. 121 During his time in Constantinople, from 1435 to 1437, Giovanni 
Tortelli compiled a vocabulary of contemporary Greek, apparently intended for the 
use of Western travelers in Greek-speaking lands. 122 Nearly a century later, in 1527, 
Stefano da Sabio compiled an unusual vocabulary that he said would allow Italians to 
learn demotic and classical Greek and enable Greeks to learn Latin. 123 Such vocabular¬ 
ies were rare. As a rule, Greek dictionaries were substantial volumes, reference tools 
that, for all their faults, attempted to be comprehensive. 

The origins of the earliest Greek-Latin lexica in use in the West in the fifteenth 
century are still unclear. There are few copies that can be assigned with any confidence 
to the first decades of the fifteenth century. In 1425, Francesco Barbaro wrote to 
Antonio Corbinelli to ask for one such work for Pietro Miani, who was then learning 
Greek in his old age. 124 Whatever this manuscript might have been, one Greek-Latin 
lexicon—usually attributed in the fifteenth century to Cyril of Alexandria—certainly 
belonged to Francesco Barbaro by the time of his death in 1454. 125 It is, however, 
unlikely that this lexicon came into Miani’s possession in 1425, since it began to cir¬ 
culate in Italy only in the 1430s. Nicolaus Cusanus brought his eighth-century manu¬ 
script of pseudo-Cyril’s dictionary with him to the Council of Basle, which began in 
1431. 126 In the same year, another manuscript was produced, signed by a scribe who 
called himself Michael the Notary. It contains the lexicon together with a number of 
elementary texts, a combination that suggests that it was used by a student of the lan¬ 
guage. 127 Cardinal Giovanni of Ragusa, who participated in the Council of Basle, may 
have copied his own manuscript of pseudo-Cyril from Cusanus’s manuscript. 128 In 
the second half of the century, numerous copies were made. Of these, we may notice 
here that Janus Pannonius copied a manuscript of pseudo-Cyril in Ferrara about 1450 
while he was learning Greek, 129 that Giorgio Merula owned a copy that was certainly 
in existence by 1472, 130 that Francesco da Castiglione owned a copy, 131 that Cristo- 
foro Persona appears to have had a copy, 132 and that Phanourios Karabelos made a 
copy for Michael Ialinas in Italy in 1489. 133 

In the early decades of the fifteenth century, scholars were obliged to make their 
own dictionaries. One such dictionary was compiled by Zomino of Pistoia in the 
course of his studies in the 1420s. 134 This autograph manuscript has a few prefatory 
leaves of rough grammatical notes followed by a Greek-Latin lexicon. Zomino seems 
to have adopted a procedure similar to that described by Battista Guarino in 1459. He 
took a blank paper manuscript and indexed it according to the first two letters of each 
word: for the letter beta, for example, he had ten divisions: pa, p8, pe, Pt|, pi, PA,, Po, 
Pp, pD, and P©. When he encountered a new Greek word in the course of his stud¬ 
ies, he wrote it and its meaning in his manuscript under the appropriate subdivision. 
Consequently, after the first two letters, the words are not in alphabetical order. If he 
managed to fill up the space he had allotted for the subdivision in the manuscript, he 
continued the entry on a blank page at the end and added a note under the main entry 
referring the reader to the pages at the end of the manuscript. Another scholar, Gio¬ 
vanni Tortelli, also made his own Greek-Latin lexicon, probably while he was study¬ 
ing in Constantinople between 1435 and 1437. 135 The compilations of other scholars 
have yet to be identified. Vespasiano da Bisticci refers ambiguously to one project 
begun in Florence by Niccolo della Luna, perhaps in the 1430s or 1440s: “Vidi gia 
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composti dallui dua vocabolisti greci colla ispositione latina, che si vede era l’ordine 
da volere tradurre, come e detto” 136 (I have seen two Greek dictionaries that had been 
prepared by him with a Latin translation, which it seems he wanted to translate, as he 
said). Niccolo had been a pupil of Filelfo and Marsuppini and potentially had access 
to the Greek dictionaries in the well-stocked libraries of Florence. Works such as the 
Suda lexicon and the Etymologicum magnum contained a great deal of information 
of interest to Latin scholars, although such a translation need not have done much to 
help students of the Greek language. We know relatively litde of Niccolo. Whatever 
his plans were, his early death seems to have put an end to them. 137 

Niccolo’s project may have been contemporary with the compilation of an influen¬ 
tial Greek-Latin lexicon, perhaps put into circulation around 1440. 138 A Greek-Latin 
lexicon, completed in Florence on September 13, 1441, by Cristoforo Benna, is the 
earliest dated copy of this work and provides evidence for its arrival in Florence. 139 
Joannes Scutariota copied the Greek portion of a copy of this lexicon, which belonged 
to Giannozzo Manetti. Since Scutariota seems to have worked all his life in Florence, 
and since Manetti left the city in 1453, it would appear to predate that year. 140 Manetti 
had studied Greek with Traversari, but the monk may have been dead before this new 
lexicon reached Florence. 141 Scutariota made two other copies of this lexicon that 
have not been connected with Manetti. 142 Constantine Lascaris used the lexicon with 
his students in Milan: a copy in his hand, dated around 1464, was owned by his pupil 
Leodrisio Crivelli. 143 A copy dated 1470 was left to the library of the cathedral church 
in Messina by Ludovico Saccano on Saccano’s death in 1480. 144 Michael Lygizos and 
Michael Apostolis both made copies, and Immanuel Rhusotas made two. 145 

Giovanni Crastoni was responsible for editing the first printed Greek-Latin lexi¬ 
con. A native of Piacenza and a Carmelite monk, practically nothing is known of his 
early life. By the time Filelfo sent him a friendly letter in Greek in 1474, Crastoni was 
probably about fifty years old. 146 In Milan, he worked to bring to publication a col¬ 
lection of elementary Greek texts. The first of these seems to have been the Greek- 
Latin lexicon that he dedicated to Franciscus Ferrarius. This lexicon does not carry 
a date, but a copy that once belonged to Pietro da Montagnana was donated to the 
library of San Giovanni in Verdara in Padua on March 28, 1478. 147 Around 1480, a 
shorter work of Crastoni, a Latin-Greek dictionary, was printed by Bonaccorso, and 
the preface of Bonaccorso to this work tells us that Filelfo still thought well of Cras¬ 
toni. 148 Although the two volumes make a natural pair, their different sizes make it 
clear that they were not intended to be bound together. Crastoni supplied the Latin 
translation alongside the grammar of Constantine Lascaris when it was reprinted by 
Bonaccorso in 1480 and prepared the text of a Greek-Latin edition of the Psalter in 
1481. 149 He also wrote a Greek life of Alexander, of which only a Latin translation 
survives. 150 He seems still to have been in Milan in 1496 or 1497, when he helped to 
edit Terentianus Maurus, and he provided an epigram for Cruceius’s translation of 
Callimachus’s Hymns. lsl Thereafter, we hear no more of him. 

Crastoni did not compile this influential Greek-Latin lexicon himself, although 
he did make a number of additions. 152 It is plausible that the manuscript or manu¬ 
scripts from which the first edition of the Greek-Latin lexicon was printed had once 
belonged to Andronicus Callistus. Callistus’s large collection of Greek manuscripts 
had been purchased by Bonaccorso and Giovanni Francesco della Torre in Milan in 
1475. 153 No lexicon, however, has yet been identified as having been made or owned 
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by Callistus. 154 There had been an attempt to bring together the dictionaries compiled 
around 1440 and that of pseudo-Cyril, which may be significant in this context. It has 
been observed that the early leaves of Crastoni’s printed lexicon include glosses from 
pseudo-Cyril that soon fade out. 155 Constantine Lascaris’s copy of the lexicon also has 
glosses from pseudo-Cyril on the first twenty-six leaves. 156 Another example of this 
conflated lexicon was written by George Hermonymus, the Greek who met Callistus 
in Milan in 1475 and accompanied him to London in 1476. Hermonymus’s copy has 
also been expanded with glosses from the lexicon attributed to Cyril. 157 

According to Bonaccorso’s preface to the first edition of Crastoni’s Greek-Latin 
lexicon, the monk did a number of things to his source manuscript to prepare it for 
the press. 158 He ordered the words alphabetically. He supplied the genitive of nouns, 
which were presumably given only in the nominative in the glossary he used. He 
added the articles to these nouns to indicate their gender. For the verbs, he sup¬ 
plied the future tense, the pluperfect, and the middle. He also indicated whether 
verbs were active, passive, neuter, common, or deponent. Henri Estienne, writing in 
1569, identified three problems with Crastoni’s lexicon: its glosses of Greek words 
are too brief and sometimes lapse into Italian; it does not indicate the constructio of 
Greek words, that is, how they would be used in a sentence; and it does not record 
the Greek authors these meanings are derived from. 159 Scholars were slow to remedy 
these shortcomings. 

For all its limitations, Crastoni’s work remained at the heart of subsequent diction¬ 
aries for decades. Before 1497, there were two separate editions of Crastoni’s Latin- 
Greek dictionary and two editions of his more substantial Greek-Latin dictionary. In 
1497, Aldus Manutius united both types of lexica in a single volume, which he put 
on sale for one Venetian ducat. 160 He describes the edition in his prefatory letter as 
“duplex uno volumine dictionarium” (a double dictionary in a single volume), refer¬ 
ring to its principal innovation: as well as a Greek-Latin lexicon, it also includes a 
long list of cross-references to enable the reader to find the Greek equivalents of Latin 
words. Manutius prefaces this part of the lexicon with a curious apology: 

Si quid tam in dictionario graeco quam in hoc indice ffustra a te quaesitum fiierit, quia videli¬ 
cet plurima desint, id aequo animo ferre debes; turn quia multo plures res esse quam vocabula 
non es nescius, turn etiam quoniam infinitas prope graecas dictiones in unum cogere est cuivis 
magis arduum quam vitium nomina recensere Virgilio fiierit . 161 

[If there is anything in the Greek dictionary or in this index that you look for and cannot 
find—for there are many omissions—please do not be annoyed. For you know that there are 
many more things than words, and because to gather the near-infinite number of Greek words 
together in one volume is harder for anyone to accomplish than it was for Vergil to list the 
names of the vines.] 

He goes on to quote Vergil’s lines from the Georgies about counting the Libyan sands 
or the Ionian waves. 162 The Latin-Greek portion of this dictionary is not convenient 
to use. Beside each Latin word it lists the folio and line number where the Greek 
equivalent may be found. Moreover, the reader is instructed to number the folios by 
hand so that these cross-references can be used. Antonio Codro Urceo bought a copy 
of this Aldine lexicon of 1497, as he notes in a letter dated April 15, 1498. In this 
letter, he continues, 
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Vocabularium mihi ab Aldo missum vendidi statim, cum vidissem illud nihil ad meum. Tabula 
enim ilia quae est in ultima parte libri deridetur a doctis viris. Eodem enim labore quo fac¬ 
tum est charta prima vel secunda vel tertia potuisset scribi dictio ilia graeca quae illo numero 
queritur. Differentias vocabulorum similium, vel pene similium, iam videram in libro qui erat 
Alexandri Strociae, et in meo notaveram . 163 

[I immediately sold the dictionary that Aldus sent me when I saw that it had nothing of 
interest to me. The index that is at the end of the book is mocked by learned men, for the 
same effort that recorded the first, second, or third page could as easily have supplied the 
Greek word that is sought in that place. The Differences of like (or nearly like) words I had 
already seen in a book of Alessandro Strozzi and copied into my book.] 

At least this method of inverting the Greek-Latin dictionary produced an internal 
consistency within the dictionary, rather than a separate text that could, over time, 
diverge from its other half. It also effectively ended the life of the shorter Latin-Greek 
vocabulista , which was not printed again. 

A dictionary printed in Ferrara in 1510 was the first to remedy this problem by 
printing the Greek words beside the Latin, but it did not do much to expand the 
scope of its Aldine exemplar. 164 It does have some revisions and additions that are 
indicated to the reader by marginal signs. 165 A dictionary published by Froben in Basle 
in 1524 omitted the Latin-Greek lexicon altogether and included a preface by Eras¬ 
mus explaining the decision to the reader. He wrote that this section of the dictionary 
was a useless burden on the volume: “Nec tamen huius ullum usum video, nisi si quis 
meditetur graece scribere. Atqui ea facultas ex autoribus petenda est, quae ex diction - 
ariis infeliciter peteretur” 166 (And yet I do not see any use for this, unless someone is 
thinking of writing in Greek. And that ability, which might be unhappily sought in 
dictionaries, should really be sought in the Greek authors). Erasmus was no doubt 
right to think that the desire to write Greek was unusual: he himself wrote very litde 
Greek despite his command of the language. He goes on to record a conversation he 
once had with Aldus about the rationale behind the Latin-Greek section of the Aldine 
lexicon: “Aldus ipse quondam a me rogatus quur indice tarn operoso pariter et odioso 
duxisset onerandum esse codicem, nihil aliud respondit quam hac difficultate deter- 
ritos fuisse aeditionis aemulos” 167 (I once asked Aldus himself why he thought that 
the book should be burdened with such an elaborate and annoying index. His only 
reply was that those who wanted to copy his edition had been put off by this very dif¬ 
ficulty). This does sound like the sort of thing Aldus might say, and it might even be 
true. Unless the later printer preserved the pagination of the Aldine exemplar exacdy, 
the index would have to be recompiled from scratch. A dictionary printed in Modena 
between 1499 and 1500 used a similar technique to provide a Latin-Greek index to 
the main Greek-Latin dictionary. 168 

Another innovation of the Aldine dictionary was to include a handful of brief lexi¬ 
cal works after the dictionary. Aldus printed a work, which he attributed to Cyril, 
on words whose meanings change according to their accentuation. 169 This addition, 
together with the other supplements to the Aldine edition, were reprinted in Tricae- 
lius’s dictionary in Ferrara in 1510. This short work of pseudo-Cyril occasioned a 
comment from Pontico Virunio: “Cyrillum Aldus Baptizavit, cum non sit, de quo in 
vocabulariis nostris graecis multa scripsimus” 170 (Aldus baptized the work as Cyril’s, 
although it may not be his. I have written a great deal on Cyril in my Greek vocabular¬ 
ies). Aldus printed another work for the first time, one attributed to the grammarian 
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Ammonius on distinctions between easily confused words. 171 The Aldine dictionary 
also included a brief account of military vocabulary and a couple of pages on the vari¬ 
ous meanings of ©<; and r|. These lexical appendices became a matter of some rivalry 
in the second decade of the sixteenth century between the two great Greek presses 
of Basle and Paris. To explore this rivalry in detail, we must look at the first Greek 
dictionary printed in Northern Europe. 

The production of the dictionary in 1512 seems to have severely stretched the 
resources of Gilles de Gourmont’s Greek press in Paris. It was edited by Girolamo 
Aleandro, who wrote the preface on behalf of his editorial team to excuse the numer¬ 
ous printer’s errors: 

Qui omnes oratum te velint, lector aequissime, ne istas impressorias labes sibi adscribas, quod 
te facturum non ambigerent, si quam misera sit in hac urbe graecae impressionis conditio 
cognosceres, quando, praeter impolitiam, tarn parvo etiam numero characteres invenias, 
ut (quod mercatorum vel negligentia, vel avaritia facit) non solum unam alteramve literam 
inter cudendum aliquando omittere, sed et totum opus plusculos dies intermittere necesse 
fuerit . 172 

[They all ask, most just reader, that you do not ascribe these printer’s errors to them. Nor 
would they imagine that you would do so if you knew the wretched state of Greek printing 
in this city: since, besides a lack of skill, you can find so little Greek type (either through the 
negligence or the greed of the merchants) that it was not only necessary during printing to 
leave out the odd letter, but it was even necessary to stop work entirely for several days.] 

Aleandro had come from the well-equipped printing house of Aldus Manutius in 
1508, so his growing exasperation with conditions in Paris is understandable. 173 Since 
he had started to print Greek in 1507, Gourmont had been using a Greek font that 
had the accents and breathings cast separately from the letters. While this reduced 
the amount of type that the printer needed to buy, it created some practical difficul¬ 
ties in preparing the text. The first problem was scholarly: on the printed page, the 
relationship between the Greek letters and the accents they supported could appear 
tenuous. The second problem was economic: such a font reduced the number of lines 
that could be printed on each page. Aleandro had already apologized for this font to 
his readers in 1509. 174 By 1512, as the press began to look to bigger projects, it was 
becoming increasingly unsatisfactory. The bulk of the new dictionary was printed 
with this first font. This included the Greek-Latin dictionary, the lexical appendix of 
pseudo-Cyril, the brief word lists derived from Gaza’s translations of Aristotle’s works 
on animals and Theophrastus’s works on plants, and the additional words adopted 
from the Ferrara dictionary of 1510. By the time these had all been printed, the new 
Greek font was ready, and it was used to print the remaining works: Ammonius’s 
De adfinium vocabulorum differentia , the account of military terminology, and the 
meanings of ©<; and t|. The Greek-Latin lexicon had been foliated and given line 
numbers down the center of the page between the two columns of text. This allowed 
the final element of the dictionary, a Latin-Greek lexicon, to supply cross-references 
to the more developed entries of the first lexicon after the simple Greek rendering. 
Aleandro’s preface welcomes the new Greek type: “Sed iam omnia haec in melius 
rediguntur. Nam et accentus non ut antea temporarii literis perpetuo adhaerent et 
furtivae notae quotidie exscalpuntur” 175 (But now all these matters are improved. For, 
unlike before, the changing accents are now permanently joined to the letters, and the 
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new type is being produced daily). The first dated use of Gourmont’s new Greek font 
was in the edition of Chrysoloras, which received its colophon in May or July 1512. 176 
The dictionary was completed in December of that year. To judge from the two states 
in which the title and final pages of the Paris dictionary are found, the edition was 
divided for sale between two shops in Paris. 

Apart from the limited dictionary attached to the fifth volume of the Compluten- 
sian Polyglot Bible in 1515, no new bilingual dictionary was printed in Europe until 
Valentine Curio printed his dictionary in Basle in 1519. Froben had been meditating 
a lexicon since at least 1518 and had attempted to enlist Erasmus’s help in the project. 
In October of that year, Erasmus suggested that Froben look to Johann Cuno’s addi¬ 
tions to the dictionary of Bruno Amorbach. 177 The title of this first Basle dictionary 
boasted of its improvements on the Ferrara dictionary of 1510. This edition led to 
something of a competition between the printers of Basle and Paris, partly provoked 
by the disparaging remarks of the editor of the Basle dictionary, Curio. In his preface, 
he wrote, “Lexicon hoc . . . dedimus, adauctum et illustratum locis ferme ter mille, 
aut forte pluribus, ultra Ferrariensem aeditionem, atque etiam Parrhisianam, quae 
tamen huius videtur simia, ut ilia est Aldinae” 178 (We have published this lexicon, 
which is enlarged and clarified in three thousand places, maybe more, beyond the 
Ferrara edition and even the Paris edition, which, however, seems to have aped the 
Ferrara edition, just as that edition aped the Aldine). Curio marks his additions with 
inverted commas and his clarifications with asterisks. He also says that he has removed 
other material from the earlier dictionaries: “Resectae sunt historiae Kai xr\c, cpuaeax; 
e^riyriaeK;, et alia eius generis taedia, quae intempestiva lectionis ostentatio ceu rem- 
oram infiilcivit” 179 (I have cut the histories and the explanations of nature and other 
wearisome matters of this sort, inappropriately ostentatious material that had attached 
itself to the book like a sucking fish to a ship). This comment seems to refer to the 
additional matter printed with the Ferrara and Paris editions and to the appendices 
of the Paris edition that were derived from Gaza’s translations of the natural works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

This challenge did not pass unremarked by the Paris press, and the title of the 
next Parisian dictionary of 1521, printed by Petrus Vidovaeus, is also provocative: 
Dictionarium graecum innumeris locis auctum ac locupletatum . . . cui vel assurgere, 
vcl cedere iure debeant dictionaria alia omnia alicubi antehac excusa. ... (A Greek 
dictionary, expanded and enriched in countless places ... to which all other dictionar¬ 
ies previously printed must properly either aspire or yield . . .). This dictionary went 
one better than Curio by including a short work of John Philoponus on the Greek 
dialects. As the title of the Paris edition has it, loannis Grammatici libellus de differ- 
entiis linguarum , adulescentibusgraecae linguae candidatis non utilis modo sed etiam 
necessarius y cum nullo alio lexico impressus (The short work of John the Grammarian 
on the dialects, a work not only useful but necessary to young students of Greek, and 
not printed in any other dictionary). It was true that this work had not been printed in 
any other dictionary, but it had been printed twice by Aldus: in the Thesaurus cornuco- 
piae of 1496 and again with the third Aldine Lascaris of 1512. 180 In a short postscript, 
Vidovaeus takes issue with Curio’s edition: 


Hoc monendus es, paucula quidem nos adiecisse praeter aeditionem Basiliensem, quae qualis 
fuerit non profero, sed omnia, praesertim quae recens adiecta erant, reposuisse ex Hesychii, 
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Suidae, aliorum lectione, ut nesciam utri maiorem gratiam mereantur, qui vetera restituunt, 

• • • • • 1 si 

an qui nova pnmi comminiscuntur. 

[You should know that I have added some small items not included in the Basle edition. 
Regarding that edition, I do not offer an opinion, but all its contents, especially those that 
were newly added, were repeated from Hesychius, Suidas, and others; so that I do not know 
who deserves more thanks, those who restored the old works or those who first came up with 
new things.] 

The response from Curio in Basle emerged in a new dictionary of 1522, whose title ran, 
Lexicon jqraecum iam secundum plus trium millium dictionum auctario locupletatum; 
ad hoc multis ante parum latine redditis ele£fantius ac magis apposite interpretatis . . . 
(The second Greek lexicon, enriched by the addition of more than three thousand 
words. Moreover, many words previously glossed in a manner that was hardly Latin 
have now been translated with elegance and propriety . . .). It included a number of 
brief lexical works that had not appeared in the Paris edition: to the work of Joannes 
on the dialects, Curio now added Eustathius and Gregory of Corinth on the same 
subject and also included the brief works attributed to Herodian, Joannes, and Cho- 
eroboscos on enclitics. These, the tide page noted, were omnia iam recens adiecta 
(all recendy added), possibly a deliberate echo of Vidovaeus’s words of the previous 
year. Curio also repeated some of his insulting language of 1519 when he referred in 
his preface to the “Parisienses sedulae nostrae industriae simiae” (Parisian apes of our 
careful labor). Curio acknowledges the contribution to this dictionary made by an 
unnamed Greek scholar. This scholar, he notes pointedly, supplied words that were 
not even in the Suda or Hesychius. 

The reply of Paris emerged the following year from Gourmont’s press, and this 
time, the dictionary went so far as to name its rival on its title page: Lexiconjqraecum , 
caeteris omnibus aut in Italia, aut Gallia Germaniave antehac excusis multo locuple- 
tius , utpote supra ter mille additiones Basiliensi Lexico anno MDXII apud Curionem 
impresso adiectas , amplius quinque recentiorum additionum milibus auctum (A Greek 
lexicon, much richer than all others printed before in Italy, France, or Germany, inas¬ 
much as it has been expanded by five thousand additions over and above the three 
thousand additions made to the lexicon printed in Basle in 1522). These additions 
are all marked in the margin, much as they had been by Curio in 1519. To prove 
this edition’s independence from the previous Basle edition, or perhaps to show that 
many of the Basle additions were trivial, another section has been added: “Additiones 
quae iam in Germania editae fuerunt” (Additions that have already been published in 
Germany). This dictionary has no fewer than six dedicatory letters, but no reference 
is made to the Basle edition. Instead, at the end of the volume, Gourmont prints his 
request, addressed to the provost of Paris, for some legal protection for his book. The 
request stresses the labors of correction, and the additional words added: 

Et pource que s’il estoit permis a tous imprimeurs et librairies imprimer et vendre ledict livre 
avec lesdictes additions, ledict suppliant seroit en dangier de perdre ses fraiz et vacations. Ce 
considere, vous plaise donner privilege audict suppliant, que nul aultre puisse imprimer ne 
vendre ledict livre avec lesdictes additions . . . sans le conge et permission dudict suppliant, 
sur peine de confiscation dudict livre et d’amende envers le Roy. 

[And since if all printers and booksellers were allowed to print and sell the aforesaid book 
with the aforesaid additions, the aforesaid supplicant would be in danger of losing his money 
and time. This considered, may it please you to grant a privilege to the aforesaid supplicant 
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that no one else may print or sell the aforesaid book with the aforesaid additions . . . without 
the leave and permission of the aforesaid supplicant, on pain of confiscation of the aforesaid 
book and compensation for the king.] 

Finally, Gourmont prints the note that granted this request for a privilege of three 
years. 

The next dictionary was printed in Basle in 1524, but Curio’s name is not connected 
with it. Instead Erasmus, who acknowledges that his editorial role in the dictionary 
has been limited, makes an attempt to draw a line under the quarrel in his preface. He 
deprecates those who expand the dictionaries with words such as “’Aapcov. nomen 
proprium”; he wishes that Guillaume Bude, the great French scholar, had been able 
to contribute, and he acknowledges a debt to the editor of the previous Paris dic¬ 
tionary, Guillaume du Main. 182 This time, the Basle dictionary had been revised and 
expanded by the Dutchman Jacobus Ceratinus. Curio resurfaces as editor of the next 
Basle dictionary in 1525, but this time, he has nothing to say about Parisian dictionar¬ 
ies. A truce had broken out. 

This rivalry resulted in the printing of a remarkable number of dictionaries. In the 
five years between 1519 and 1525, there were six substantial dictionaries printed in 
Basle and Paris and two more in Venice in 1524 and 1525. These large, expensive 
books must have been selling rapidly in order to justify such a rate of printing. With 
such a rich market at stake, perhaps it is not surprising that things became a litde 
heated. In the middle of this great outpouring, the most scholarly lexicon of the 
period was very nearly buried. Guarino of Favera produced his own Greek-only dic¬ 
tionary in 1523. This work was compiled with great industry and skill using the full 
resources of the Vatican Library. 183 Its virtues warranted a reprint in Basle in 1538, 
one in Venice in 1712, and another in the same city as late as 1801, by which date 
its contemporaries had long been obsolete. 184 In the 1520s, however, most printers 
competed to satisfy a more lucrative market, producing Greek-Latin lexica for the 
students of the expanding schools of Northern Europe. 



Chapter 3 


Student Texts 


It seems to have been usual for Greek students to spend the first part of their studies 
learning grammar alone, before moving on to a Greek author. In 1459, in his educa¬ 
tional treatise De ordine docendi et studendi , Battista Guarino included in this work 
some guidelines for teachers of Greek. He sees a preliminary stage at which students 
would learn the basics of Greek grammar. Only when they had mastered these ele¬ 
ments of the language would they be introduced to Greek authors: “Paulatim deinde 
ad scriptores progredientur, et ad eos primo qui in soluta oratione faciliores; ne, dum 
sententiarum pondere laborare coguntur, id quod in principiis maxime desideramus, 
regularum quas didicerunt confirmationem omittant. Ut igitur quisquam durissimus 
erit, ita postremus eis tradatur” 1 (Then gradually they proceed to the authors, and first 
to the more straightforward prose writers, so that they do not neglect to reinforce the 
rules that they have learned (which is what, in the beginning, we chiefly desire) because 
they are compelled to labor over weighty sentences. And so the hardest authors will be 
given to them last.) In Padua in 1463, Hartmann Schedel noted that Demetrius Chal- 
condyles first taught Chrysoloras and then Hesiod. After the initial phase of learning the 
elements of the grammar, the study of a specific text could begin. 

The process of lecturing on a Greek text was one that continually recalled and 
reinforced the elements of the language. Girolamo Amaseo describes how Guarino of 
Favera expounded Greek texts to his class of sixteen students in Florence in 1493: 

Primo sententiam lectionis paucis et dilucide eleganterque colligit; post interpretationem pri- 
mam, verborum et nominum inflexionem, si duriuscula est, reperit; etimologiam non tacet et 
figuras reliquas. Secundo earn ipsam lectionem percurrit et, ne quae prius dixerat obliviscamur, 
confirmat, examinatque nos omnes et, post ipsam statim lectionem, aliquis e numero nostro 
earn exponit. Cogimur declinare, nec displicet: omnia enim studia suam habent infanciam . 2 

[First, he elegandy and lucidly expresses the meaning of the text in a few words. After 
the first translation, if the case of the verbs and nouns is a little difficult, he clarifies it. He 
does not neglect etymology or the other figures of speech. Second, he goes though the same 
text and, so that we do not forget what he has just said, he reinforces it, examines us all, and 
immediately after the reading of the text, one of us expounds it. We are required to decline 
the nouns, and this is not a chore: every study has its infancy.] 

First was Guarino’s translation of the text. In the exposition of the etymolo¬ 
gies and the figures he is probably demonstrating the links between Greek and 
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Latin. Guarino’s prima interpretatio may be compared with Philip Melanchthon’s 
practice some years later. In 1527, in the preface to a Latin-Greek edition of Dem¬ 
osthenes, Melanchthon wrote, “Scis mihi, cum graecum autorem paulo obscuri- 
orem scholae nostrae interpreter, morem esse simul convertendi eum in latinum 
sermonem, ut perpetuam sententiam propius conspectam graecae linguae tyrones 
citius adsequantur” 3 (You know that, when I lecture on one of the more difficult 
Greek authors to our school, my habit is to translate it into Latin at the same time, 
so that beginners in Greek might more quickly understand the continuous meaning 
of the text that is studied closely). In the following pages, I shall often say that a 
teacher “lectured” on a Greek text. It is something like this procedure that I under¬ 
stand by the word. 

This chapter surveys the fortunes of the Greek authors regularly used in the class¬ 
rooms of the period. It indicates which authors, and which parts of their work, were 
most often used with students. This survey does not include every Greek author ever 
used to learn Greek in the period: any available Greek author could potentially have 
been used to learn Greek, and many that are not detailed here were certainly used by 
some students somewhere. However, it does include all those texts that were regu¬ 
larly used in the classroom. I have attempted to place them in the order in which the 
prospective student was likely to have met them and in accordance with the frequency 
with which they were used in the classroom. This sequence should not, of course, be 
taken too seriously. 


Elementary Pamphlets 

Before considering the Greek authors used by students, it is as well to look first at 
the most common variety of printed Greek text. Explanations of the Greek alphabet 
and the most common ligatures were often prefaces to manuscript copies of gram¬ 
mars. However, it was the advent of printing that caused slender introductory pam¬ 
phlets to become a phenomenon in their own right. In their time, these pamphlets 
were the cheapest and most common of all Greek texts, but today they are very 
rare. They were always ephemeral productions: because they could be so cheaply 
replaced, they were often discarded, and because they were too slender to warrant 
binding, they were far more likely to disintegrate with use. Most of those that have 
come down to us owe their survival to the fact that they were bound with more sub¬ 
stantial works. In all probability, a number of editions of these early Greek pamphlets 
are lost: when entire editions of a Greek grammar are represented today by only a 
single copy, it is reasonable to suppose that more fragile products of the Greek presses 
have disappeared altogether. The confusions caused by this rarity are compounded 
by the uncertain status of many of the pamphlets that have survived. Some of these 
survivors, now found bound with elementary grammars from the same press, also cir¬ 
culated separately. Some that never circulated separately have subsequendy been given 
their own bindings by shrewd booksellers and zealous librarians. It is hoped that the 
first appendix to the present book will do something to clarify this confusion. 

We may distinguish three types of text found in these student pamphlets. Some 
were little more than alphabets that illustrated the most common ligatures and pro¬ 
vided a few notes on pronunciation; some more ambitious products provided tables 
of the declensions of the nouns and the conjugations of the verbs; and some provided 
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anthologies of short first-reading texts. These slender volumes were the cheapest 
books among the printer’s stock. As such, they might be used to whet the appetites of 
potential customers for the more substantial and more expensive products of a single 
press. A pamphlet printed by Aldus Manutius in 1497, the Brevissima introductio to 
Greek letters, seems to have been prepared as a sample of the quality of the products 
of the press. It contains notes on the alphabet and a collection of prayers. In 1497, 
Aldus responded to a letter of Conrad Celtis with a gift of this short work. 4 

The earliest surviving pamphlet, printed in Milan about 1480, had a very specific 
role to play. It appears to have been envisaged as a supplement to the Greek-Latin lex¬ 
icon printed by the same press perhaps two years earlier. Besides the Greek alphabet 
and diphthongs, its eight leaves have details of the augmentation and reduplication 
of Greek verbs, a work attributed to Sassuolo da Prato. 5 Although there is nothing 
here that is not available in contemporary grammars, it did enable the novice to use 
the lexicon to look up the Greek verbs he found in his texts. It extended the potential 
readership of the lexicon to those who had not mastered the grammar. 

Printers in Germany used pamphlets to capitalize on contemporary enthusiasm for 
Greek, despite having only a small stock of Greek type. Pamphlets printed in Erfurt 
in 1501, the first Greek works printed in Germany, used a font that does not have 
accents, breathings, or iota subscripts. 6 The abbreviations and ligatures that they illus¬ 
trate have been carved from a woodblock. We have seen that when Celtis sent Aldus 
his Greek grammar and vocabularies for printing in 1504, he asked him to add the 
accents to his text: “Quia in exemplari et aliis grecis codicibus quoscumque in Ger¬ 
mania et Gallia reperi appositos non vidi sed nudas dictiones” 7 (Since in my exemplar 
and in all the other Greek manuscripts I have found in Germany and France, I have 
seen only bare letters without the accents added). The early German printers worked 
hard to make a small quantity of Greek type go a long way. The shortest surviving 
German pamphlet, also printed in Erfurt, contains only four leaves. The Greek font 
used has no ligatures, accents, breathings, or iota subscripts, but it compensates for 
the inadequacy of its type by the great care with which it is produced. Again, the 
abbreviations and ligatures are printed from a woodcut, and it is handsomely printed 
throughout in red and black with a full-page woodcut on the final page. We have seen 
that Gourmont’s first Greek font of 1507 had the accents cast separately, a situation 
that continued until 1512. 8 In some parts of Germany the accents and breathings did 
not reach the letters until much later. A pamphlet of Greek prayers printed in Wit¬ 
tenberg in 1511, for example, does not have them. 9 When Richard Croke arrived in 
Leipzig in 1515, Valentine Schumann did not have any accented type for Croke’s edi¬ 
tion of Ausonius in October, nor for the Greek quotations in his Encomium printed in 
December. Schumann seems to have acquired the full font over the following months: 
he used it to print Croke’s Tables in 1516. 10 

After the Milanese pamphlet of 1480, the next recorded pamphlet is also the first 
Greek text printed in Northern Europe. 11 Its eighteen leaves contain the entire conju¬ 
gation of the verb tutctco and nothing else. The full extent of the Greek verb, so baldly 
presented, must have been rather daunting to new students, although the prestige 
of the language probably benefited from perceptions of its difficulty. It is of interest 
because, while an exposition of the Greek alphabet or a collection of prayers may—and 
often did—stand alone, this pamphlet required other grammatical material to make it 
worthwhile. It implies the existence of a broader course of Greek studies. A few other 
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coincidences are also suggestive. The printer of the pamphlet, Richard Pafffaet, knew 
both Rudolf Agricola and his student, Alexander Hegius. 12 Hegius, of course, was the 
headmaster of Erasmus’s school in Deventer. Although it was probably issued after 
Erasmus left Deventer in 1484, he did not move too far away, and he may well have 
acquired a copy: Erasmus’s first Greek words appear in a letter of his dated to about 
1489. Whatever this larger course might have been, we know nothing of it. 

On February 28, 1495, the new Greek press of Aldus Manutius put the colo¬ 
phon on what was very likely its first Greek edition, the grammar of Constantine 
Lascaris. Just over a week later, on March 8, 1495, a collection of student texts in 
Greek and Latin was appended to this edition. This collection, the so-called Aldine 
Appendix, was to influence the shape of Greek studies for decades to come. It was the 
most widely distributed and most frequently reprinted student anthology of Greek 
texts. Despite the separate colophons, there is no evidence that the two works were 
intended to circulate separately. 13 This influential pamphlet contains a Greek alphabet 
and the diphthongs; it explains all the ligatures of the Aldine Greek font; it prints the 
Lord’s Prayer, two prayers to the Virgin, the Creed, the prologue to John’s Gospel, 
the Aurea verba attributed to Pythagoras, and the verses attributed to Phocylides, 
all alongside a literal Latin translation. The influence of the Greek font of the Aldine 
Press on subsequent Greek typography ensured that Aldus’s presentation of the Greek 
ligatures would remain relevant for a very long time. 

The Appendix was reprinted by the Aldine Press with subsequent editions of Las¬ 
caris and with Aldus’s Latin grammar in 1501, 1502, 1508, 1512,1514, and 1523. 14 
At least two abbreviations of the Appendix were issued by the press: the first, already 
noticed, in 1497, and another in 1526. 15 It was reproduced many times in various 
forms by northern presses. Some of its material appeared in the Erfurt pamphlets of 
1501 to 1505. 16 The Aldine text of 1497 was reprinted in Siena in 1505, the only 
Greek book printed in the city before 1530. 17 Much of it was reprinted with the Fer¬ 
rara Lascaris of 1510. 18 It was repeated in the Paris copy of Aldus’s Latin grammar in 
1513, 19 and a series of pamphlets printed by Gourmont in Paris from about that date 
followed the format of printing notes on Greek orthography with Greek prayers. By 
1530, many thousands of copies had been printed. 

Another brief but popular work was composed by Girolamo Aleandro to supple¬ 
ment his lectures on Gaza in Paris. 20 As well as the alphabet, this also contained 
his own notes on pronunciation, a matter that is not treated in Gaza’s first book. 
This procedure allowed Aleandro to isolate debates about the pronunciation of Greek 
from the grammar proper. The availability of such introductions to the first elements 
of orthography and pronunciation was assumed by Philip Melanchthon in his gram¬ 
matical work. The Aldine Appendix had been printed in Tubingen in July 1512, and 
was likely to have been within the means of the fifteen-year-old Melanchthon when he 
arrived there in September. 21 Some years later, in his grammar of 1518, he ran briefly 
through the Greek alphabet and referred his readers to a similar pamphlet recently 
printed by Thomas Anshelm. 22 Over the following years, pamphlets of this sort prolif¬ 
erated, and by 1522 Melanchthon had replaced his specific notice with a general one: 
“Reliquae ad cognoscendas literas pertinent, require ex elementalibus libellis, qui iam 
ubique manibus puerorum teruntur” 23 (For the remaining things that are relevant to 
the letters, look in the elementary pamphlets, which are found everywhere thumbed 
by schoolboys). Melanchthon’s grammar avoids all discussion of Greek pronunciation, 
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and he used the pamphlets as a convenient way of sidestepping a debate that was of 
little relevance for beginners and that was becoming increasingly controversial. 

The Greek Scriptures 

The contents of many of the elementary pamphlets illustrate a well-established teach¬ 
ing strategy. The language was approached through Greek texts that the pupils already 
knew by heart in their Latin translations: the Greek Scriptures and the liturgy. Enea 
Silvio Piccolomini wrote in a work addressed to the king of Bohemia: “Credimus 
te instructum esse ut Christianum decet, orationem scire dominicam, salutationem 
beatae virginis, Iohannis evangelium, symbolum fidei, collectas quoque plures, quae 
sint mortis peccata, quae sancti spiritus dona, quae magni praecepta dei, quae opera 
misericordiae . . .” 24 (We trust that you have been instructed as befits a Christian, that 
you know the Lord’s prayer, the Hail Mary, the Gospel of John, the Creed, also sev¬ 
eral collects, the names of the mortal sins, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, the Works of Mercy . . .). The Greek versions of many of these texts were 
regularly presented to students of the language. They had several advantages. The 
meaning of the Greek text was already familiar, and so the student could concentrate 
on its grammar. They could also pick up basic vocabulary quickly without needing to 
refer to a lexicon. 

The use of Greek prayers as first readers has a long history. Roger Bacon in his 
grammar had used the Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, Creed, Magnificat, and the Songs of 
Symeon and Zachariah as his first Greek texts. 25 The Pater noster and the Ave Maria 
were regularly appended to Chrysoloras’s grammar in both its manuscript and printed 
forms. George Hermonymus prepared three copies of Chrysostom’s Liturgy and four 
manuscripts of various Greek prayers for his students. 26 The first volume of the Aldine 
Christian poets included a Christian Homeric cento. The Greek text of this cento was 
provided with an interleaved Latin translation and in the center of the five gatherings 
that make up the work is another Greek-Latin text: “Ad annunciationem purissimae 
Dei genetricis.” 27 It relates and magnifies the events of the Nativity and was appar¬ 
ently composed for the occasion. In the second volume of the Christian Poets, the 
Greek authors are similarly provided with a Latin version. The center pages of these 
four gatherings contain a collection of prayers in Greek and Latin. It seems that these 
Aldine prayers are the first Greek texts since antiquity to be composed as exercises for 
Western students. 

A further advantage of the Greek Scriptures for the student was that they were 
widely available in a literal Latin translation. Ambrogio Traversari had already recom¬ 
mended this approach to the Greek language in his letter to Francesco Coppola. 28 
According to Battista Guarino, 

Inveniuntur nonnunquam, praesertim in sacris libris, non nulli graece latineque exscripti ita 
ut ne una quidem syllaba interpretationis versiculus aut maior aut minor sit. Ii ad hanc rem sic 
optime conducent, ut quosdam ego cognoverim qui hac ratione ad maximam huius linguae 
noticiam absque praeceptore ullo pervenerint . 29 

[Sometimes some books, particularly sacred books, are found written out in Greek and 
Latin in such a way that a verse of the translation is not longer or shorter than the original by 
even one syllable. These books serve this purpose so well that I have known some who have 
attained great knowledge of this language by this method without any teacher at all.] 
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At Bologna in 1459 Antonius Bentivolus wrote to Andrea Contrario to say that he 
needed Cicero, Homer, and a Greek Psalter for his studies. 30 In England, sometime 
before 1465, John Farley borrowed from the Grey Friars in Oxford a Greek manu¬ 
script of the Psalter that had once belonged to Robert Grosseteste. Transliterations in 
the margins of this manuscript suggest that he had compared it with a Latin Psalter in 
an attempt to teach himself some Greek. 31 In Germany, in 1495, the abbot Johannes 
Trithemius was using a Greek Psalter in his studies. 32 The Psalter was printed in Greek 
for the first time in Milan in 1481, a text that had a Latin version printed alongside. 33 
The editor, Giovanni Crastoni, whose lexicon was discussed above, provided his own 
Latin translation of the Greek text. Crastoni anticipated that his edition would be 
used by students of the Greek language. In his preface, he points out that Vergil used 
Grecisms in his poetry, and he continues, “Feci hoc et ipse in hoc psalterio, non tamen 
ut graecis schematis uterer, sed ut graece discere volentibus morem gererem, verbum 
verbo reddidi” 34 (I have done this myself in this Psalter; but I have rendered word for 
word, not so that I might use Greek constructions, but so that I might oblige those 
wanting to learn Greek). Where his translation differs from the traditional texts he 
reproduces the Greek idiom closely in his version, and he follows even the word order 
of the Greek text. Despite the challenge to the accuracy of the Vulgate translation 
thrown down in his preface, Crastoni’s version of the Psalter, the first new translation 
of any part of the Scriptures to be printed, seems to have gone unremarked because it 
was clearly a tool for the student of Greek rather than the student of theology. 

By 1494, the Psalter had been printed in Greek three times, but the Greek New 
Testament was not printed until twenty years later in 1514. 35 The New Testament 
did, however, play its part in the teaching of Greek. Palla Strozzi proudly records that 
his fine manuscript of the Gospels in Greek once belonged to his teacher, Manuel 
Chrysoloras. 36 Giovanni Tortelli used the Greek Gospels in conjunction with the Vul¬ 
gate translation in his Greek studies in Constantinople between 1435 and 1437. 37 
Vittorino da Feltre acquired the Gospels in Greek for Cecilia Gonzaga when she 
was just seven years old. 38 Joannes Regiomontanus copied the New Testament as an 
exercise in the Greek language. 39 In France, Hermonymus produced only one copy of 
the Psalter for his students but no fewer than ten manuscripts of portions of the New 
Testament. 40 In England, in the last decades of the fifteenth century, Joannes Ser- 
bopoulos made four New Testament manuscripts. 41 In 1501, while learning Greek, 
Erasmus was looking for Greek texts of the Psalms and the Gospels. 42 The first edition 
of the New Testament in Greek, the Complutensian, comes equipped with a very brief 
introduction to Greek and a substantial Greek-Latin lexicon. Students did not end 
their Greek studies with the Scriptures; they began with them. That they were familiar 
texts was a great practical advantage, but they were also studied because they were 
precisely the sort of Greek most students wanted to know. 

Greek Translations of Latin Texts 

If collatio of Greek texts with their Latin translations enabled the student to acquire 
vocabulary and basic syntax, then ad verbum Greek translations of Latin texts were 
potentially just as useful as Latin ones of Greek texts. Ambrogio Traversari saw this, 
and having promised to provide Greek instruction for Cardinal Cesarini, he made 
attempts to acquire a Greek-Latin Boethius for Cesarini’s use. 43 Greeks could also 
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make use of this strategy with Latin translations: a manuscript page survives that 
shows Bessarion using Cicero’s translation of Plato’s Timaeus to learn Latin. 44 

One Greek translation was certainly used by students of Greek. Theodore Gaza 
produced a version of Cicero’s De senectute , a work that was often introduced to 
young Latin scholars in the original language. 45 Adolf Occo owned a copy of Gaza’s 
version, George Hermonymus made at least two copies of it, and Constantine Lascaris 
made a further copy of it in Messina. 46 The Greek translation of De senectute was read 
and annotated by Pier Candido Decembrio and by Michael Marullus. 47 The particular 
significance of De senectute for students of Greek may lie in the fact that it contained 
Cicero’s rendering of a passage from Xenophon’s Cyropaedia , 48 Here, they could see 
how the great orator himself went about the task of translation. 

Occo also owned a copy of another, more popular, Greek translation in his own 
hand. 49 Students of Latin would have come across the so-called Disticha Catonis as 
part of their elementary Latin instruction. As with the Greek Scriptures, it was their 
prior familiarity with the text that made Maximus Planudes’s Greek version useful to 
beginners. 50 Gaza and Poliziano owned a manuscript of this version of the Distichs . 51 
Hermonymus copied at least three manuscripts of the Distichs , one of which was 
owned by Guillaume Bude. 52 This Greek version was first printed in the Aldine The¬ 
ocritus of 1496, a volume that also contained a collection of relatively simple Greek 
poetry for advancing students. 53 Thereafter, Planudes’ text was reprinted many times. 
It was printed in Paris in 1512 as part of Aleandro’s collection of student texts, Gno- 
molo£fia\ it was printed in Florence in 1515 as a supplement to the Juntine edition of 
Chrysoloras’s grammar; it was printed in Strasbourg in 1515 in a collection of student 
texts. 54 By the late summer of 1514, it had been equipped with a slight commentary 
by Erasmus, and in this form the bilingual text was reprinted many times alongside a 
collection of elementary texts, which included the mimes attributed to Publilius Syrus 
and a Latin version of Isocrates’ Ad Demonicum , 55 Greek translations, which had 
originally been made for the benefit of Byzantine students of the Latin language or to 
allow Greek scholars access to Latin thought, ultimately provided Western students of 
Greek with a number of their elementary texts. 

The Aurea verba and Pseudo-Phocylides 

Many of the texts used by students will be familiar to modern students of classical 
literature, but two collections of didactic verse, staples of the Renaissance classroom, 
are less well known. The first and most popular collection, and one that students of 
Greek in the period could hardly avoid, was the so-called Aurea verba. These verses 
were usually attributed to Pythagoras, although an edition of the Aurea verba printed 
in Ferrara in 1510 assigns them to a Pythagorean, Philolaus of Croton. 56 The reason 
for this new attribution is not made clear, and both attributions look highly unlikely 
to modern eyes. This skepticism may have been alive in the fifteenth century, for when 
Constantine Lascaris composed his brief lives of Pythagoras and Philolaus, he made 
no mention of the ubiquitous Aurea verba} 7 The second collection of gnomic verses 
was nearly as popular in the same period. These verses were usually attributed to the 
Milesian Phocylides, whom the Suda places in the sixth century BC. Lascaris believed 
that the author of these verses was a contemporary of Theognis, but they are the 
work of a much later writer. 58 Pseudo-Phocylides seems to have been used with Latin 
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students in southern Italy as early as the twelfth century: a tenth-century manuscript 
of the work has an interlinear Latin translation of that date. 59 

Both works were very widely used in fifteenth-century Italy, and they often appear 
together in the manuscripts. A modern student of the diffusion of these works lists 
over one hundred and fifty manuscripts of pseudo-Phocylides, of which fifty-eight are 
from the fifteenth century. She notices nearly two hundred manuscripts of the Aurea 
verba , of which seventy-nine are from the fifteenth century. Of these seventy-nine 
manuscripts, thirty-three also contain pseudo-Phocylides. Copies of both works are 
extant from the pens of many of the Greek scribes of the period: George Chryso- 
cocces, Joannes Scutariota, Michael Lygizos, Joannes Rhosos, Michael Apostolis, 
Antonio Damilas, Michael Souliardos, Petrus Hypselas, and Andreas Donos all made 
copies. 60 The most prominent native teachers of the language copied these collec¬ 
tions of sententious verse: Joannes Argyropoulos copied the Aurea verba ; Andronicus 
Callistus copied both collections; George Hermonymus made two copies of pseudo- 
Phocylides, one of which subsequendy came into the hands of Guillaume Bude; 
Constantine Lascaris copied both collections; Demetrius Chalcondyles appended the 
Aurea verba to a copy of Chrysoloras’s grammar that he had made; and Demetrius 
Moschus, around the end of the fifteenth century, copied both collections and added 
pseudo-Phocylides to a copy of Moschopoulos. 61 

Their Italian students also made numerous copies. Agostino Dati of Siena (d. 
1478) is known to have translated the Aurea verba as an exercise. 62 In 1470, when he 
was about sixteen years old, Angelo Poliziano copied a portion of pseudo-Phocylides 
into a miscellany; Bartolomeo Zamberti made a copy in 1491 at the age of eighteen; 
Antonio Codro Urceo made two copies of both collections in the last years of the 
fifteenth century; Giorgio Valla copied pseudo-Phocylides; Francesco Vitali made a 
copy, apparently in Vicenza; and Adolf Occo had also made a copy before his death in 
1503. 63 In Paris in 1512, Girolamo Aleandro announced his intention to lecture on a 
miscellany that included both collections. 64 In 1514, as a new Greek course based on 
Chrysoloras’s grammar came off the presses in Alcala, Juan Vergara became a fellow 
of Ximenes’ college of San Ildefonso. In the same year, he made a copy of the Aurea 
verba with a Latin translation. 65 Since he was, at this date, an experienced Greek 
scholar, we may guess that his students benefited from this version in some way. The 
Latin version of Stefano Negri, first printed in Milan in 1521, may indicate the use of 
the work in his Greek teaching there. 66 

These collections were to students of Greek what the Distichs of Cato were to 
students of Latin. Their position among the elementary texts of the curriculum was 
firmly established by the Aldine Appendix of 1495. The Appendix was the editio 
princeps of the Greek text of both the Aurea verba and pseudo-Phocylides. 67 This 
handbook, discussed previously, supplied the student with literal prose translations 
of the texts. I know of twenty-nine Greek editions of the Aurea verba , and at least 
twenty-six editions of pseudo-Phocylides in Greek between 1495 and 1525. In this 
period, pseudo-Phocylides was never printed in Greek without the Aurea verba , and 
the latter were printed only once in Greek without pseudo-Phocylides. Almost all of 
these editions of the Greek text were printed alongside Latin versions. 68 

Their compression of ethical principles in memorable tags made them particu¬ 
larly appropriate for impressionable students, and both works inspired some interest 
beyond their use in Greek studies. An early Byzantine commentary on the Aurea 
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verba by Hierocles was translated into Latin by Giovanni Aurispa around 1449 and 
dedicated to Pope Nicholas V in 1454. 69 Rinuccio Aretino’s version of the Aurea 
verba seems to be the earliest we have, translated apparendy in the early 1440s. 70 
Bartolomeo Fonzio made another version, which he dedicated to the son of Pier Fil¬ 
ippo Pandolfini in 1485. Fonzio characterizes his work as a morally improving text, 
not as an introduction to Greek. 71 Jacobus Questenberg made a parallel Greek-Latin 
presentation manuscript of the Aurea verba , apparently using his own translation, and 
dedicated it to Pope Alexander VI sometime between 1492 and 1502. 72 In contrast, 
pseudo-Phocylides inspired only one Latin treatment before 1530. The verse transla¬ 
tion of Jacob Locher, completed around 1500, seems to have been made from the 
copy of the text attached to the first Aldine edition of Lascaris’s grammar of 1495. 73 
Locher had studied Greek under Celtis in Ingolstadt sometime between 1494 and 
1497 and succeeded Celtis in Ingolstadt after his departure. 74 

Aesop 

The medieval Latin curriculum retained some vestiges of the bilingual education of 
late antiquity. Some elements of this curriculum were adapted during the Renaissance 
to accommodate the new Greek learning. The use of Aesop’s fables to teach Greek 
marks the revival of an ancient tradition. Quintilian had recommended that students 
of rhetoric should study composition by paraphrasing Aesop’s fables. 75 A set of Latin 
fables attributed to Aesop were much used in the Middle Ages as elementary Latin 
reading texts. This Aesop had been so thoroughly Latinized that it was used to teach 
Latin grammar, and the fables, provided with an exegetical gloss, were one of the 
most widely used texts of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. They were popu¬ 
lar apprentice pieces, particularly for younger students of Greek, because their moral¬ 
ity was orthodox and accessible and because Latin translations were widely available. 

A number of scholars and students had provided the apparatus to enable Greek 
to be approached through Aesop. The fables appear to have been used at the school 
of Guarino Veronese, who even named his second son Esopo. 76 They also appear at 
the school of Vittorino da Feltre. Peter of Crete, a scribe known to have worked for 
Vittorino, made a Greek manuscript of Aesop. 77 Another manuscript from the 1430s 
has the fables as part of a student collection: it has a Latin-Greek lexicon of adverbs, 
the Greek letters, the verb eipA, the Credo and Ave Maria , the prologue to John’s 
Gospel, and the Greek-Latin lexicon attributed to Cyril; it is followed by over two 
hundred fables of Aesop. 78 With the school of Guarino may be connected the versions 
of Lorenzo Valla, who translated thirty-three fables in Gaeta in 1438; and of Ermolao 
Barbaro the elder, whose version of thirty-three fables was dedicated to Ambrogio 
Traversari in 1422. 79 With Vittorino’s school, two other early versions seem to be 
linked: that of Ognibene da Lonigo, who translated one hundred and twenty fables, 
probably in the 1420s; and of Gregorio Correr, who dedicated his version of fifty-nine 
fables between 1431 and 1433. 80 Rinuccio Aretino’s version of one hundred fables 
was made in 1447, perhaps from a Greek manuscript he brought with him from the 
East in 1423. 81 

Three of these Latin translations—Ognibene’s, Valla’s, and Rinuccio’s—reached 
print in the fifteenth century. Aesop was also among the first Greek texts to be 
printed. Bonaccorso Pisano printed his Greek Aesop alongside the editio princeps of 
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the Latin translation of Rinuccio in Milan around 1478. 82 Bonaccorso’s preface to 
Giovanni Francesco della Torre suggests that della Torre’s children might find it a 
useful introduction to both Greek and Latin. The colophon to Bonaccorso’s edition 
of Aesop returns, rather apologetically, to this readership: “Bonus Accursius Pisanus 
impressit, qui non doctorum hominum sed rudium ac puerorum gratia hunc laborem 
suscepit” 83 (Bonaccorso Pisano, who took up this task not for learned men but for 
the unpolished and for boys, printed this book). Poliziano is known to have used the 
Greek Aesop in his lessons with the young Piero de’ Medici sometime between the 
summer of 1475 and May 1479. 84 Poliziano would, of course, have had no difficulty 
in laying his hands on a manuscript of Aesop during this period, but the appearance 
of Bonaccorso’s edition was certainly very timely for Piero’s education. It is probably 
Bonaccorso’s edition that Bartolomeo Calco refers to in his letter to Giovanni Stefano 
da Castiglione of February 6, 1495. Calco, as we have seen, had signed the petition 
to appoint Constantine Lascaris to the chair of Greek in Milan in 1463, and Lascaris 
compiled his work on the Greek noun at his request. 85 Calco recommends the fables 
for their brevity and clarity. 86 This Aesop was reprinted in 1497 in Reggio, another 
edition emerged in Venice around 1498, while the Aldine edition of the Greek fabu¬ 
lists was issued in 1505. 87 

George Hermonymus seems once again to provide the essential link between the 
Italian schools of Greek and those of Northern Europe. We have seen that while 
Reuchlin was studying in Orleans in 1479, Hermonymus sent him a copy of Gaza’s 
Greek grammar in his own hand, accompanied by a letter. 88 Reuchlin had obviously 
expressed an interest in one of Hermonymus’s manuscripts. The Greek wrote back, 
“Fabulae quas in camera mea vidisti non sunt venales. Habeo tamen manu mea scrip- 
tas quae erunt ad beneplacitum tuum” 89 (The fables that you saw in my room are not 
for sale. However, I have some written in my own hand that are at your disposal). 
These fables, surely Aesop’s, were probably for use with Reuchlin’s students in Orle¬ 
ans. Whatever became of this request, by the 1490s, Aesop had certainly reached 
Germany. Joannes Trithemius made a copy in 1496 of the Greek-Latin text from 
Bonaccorso’s edition as part of his efforts to learn Greek. 90 Adolf Occo was in pos¬ 
session of a Greek manuscript of Aesop at his death in 1503. 91 Matthias Theodoricus, 
perhaps a pupil of Reuchlin’s, included Aesop among a number of elementary texts 
he copied in 1503 and 1504. 92 


Homer 

In the first century, Quintilian had recommended that Greek studies begin with 
Homer, although by the fourth century, the young Saint Augustine found that the 
obligation to read Homer bred in him an antipathy to Greek studies. 93 In Quintilian’s 
day, Latin readers might have read the translations of Homer made by Livius Androni- 
cus, by Gnaeus Mathis, by Attius Labeo, and by the emperor Claudius’s freedman, 
Polybius; or they might have turned to the Mas latina , an uneven summary of the 
Mad in just over a thousand hexameters. 94 While the versions of Matius, Labeo, and 
Polybius have disappeared, the Ilias latina survived and multiplied in the Middle 
Ages to supply the Latin West with much of what it knew of the great poet. Often 
it was attributed to one Pindar of Thebes and presented as a translation; sometimes 
it was claimed that this Pindar had composed it for his son’s education. 95 The short 
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and simple Mas latina had found its own small place in the Latin curriculum and still 
retained it in the fifteenth century. Like Aesop, on his return to the West, the Greek 
Homer could occupy a niche prepared for him by medieval Latin teachers. 

In the fourteenth century, Homer was the first literary Greek text to attract serious 
attention. Our history of the poems in Western Europe begins in January 1354, when 
Petrarch was presented with a Greek codex of the Mad in Milan. 96 The outlines of 
this story are well known. Between about 1358 and 1362, Leonzio Pilato, Petrarch’s 
tutor, had already begun to make a Latin version of the Mad. Petrarch and Boccac¬ 
cio persuaded him to complete his translation of the Mad and make a version of the 
Odyssey. 97 Before the end of the decade, Giovanni Malpaghini di Ravenna had made 
for Petrarch Latin manuscripts of the Mad and the Odyssey. 99, Pilato’s versions have 
attracted criticism for their poor Latinity and rigid adherence to the Greek original, 
but these very qualities made them a much more useful companion for someone 
attempting to learn Homer’s language. Boccaccio acquired what Greek he had from 
Pilato’s explication of Homer: 

Ipse ego fiii qui primus ex latinis a Leontio Pylato in privato Iliadem audivi. Ipse insuper 
fiii qui ut legerentur publice libri Homeri operatus sum; et esto non satis plene perceperim, 
percepi tamen quantum potui; nec dubium si permansisset homo ille vagus diutius penes nos 
quin plenius percepissem." 

[I myself was the first of the Latins who heard the Iliad in private from Leonzio Pilato. 
What’s more, it was I who ensured that there were public lectures on Homer; and although 
I did not learn enough, I learned as much as I could; and certainly if that restless man had 
remained with us longer, I would have learned more.] 

Despite his enthusiasm for the poet, Petrarch seems never to have advanced very far 
with him in Greek, and Boccaccio may not have fared much better. But had they 
made more progress, further difficulties would have emerged: to know only Homer 
in Greek is a poor introduction to the less-exalted writers of the language. Following 
Petrarch’s death in 1374, his Greek manuscript of the Mad remained in Padua, appar- 
endy unread, until 1388. It then moved to Pavia, where it stayed until Janus Lascaris 
acquired it in 1499. 100 

Interest was rekindled in Florence in the 1390s by Coluccio Salutati. In 1392 
Salutati attempted to persuade Antonio Loschi to rewrite Pilato’s literal translation in 
hexameters. 101 This project might be compared with Salutati’s own revision of Simon 
Atumano’s Latin translation of Plutarch’s essay De cohibenda iracundia , made at a 
time when Salutati knew little, if any, Greek. 102 It was not until the arrival of Manuel 
Chrysoloras in Florence, at Salutati’s invitation, that Homer’s Greek could be profit¬ 
ably reexamined. Chrysoloras has been connected with two manuscripts of the Odyssey 
and one of the Iliad. 103 His pupil Pier Paolo Vergerio had a manuscript of the Odyssey 
from his fellow student Palla Strozzi in the winter of 1400-1401, and with the help of 
Pilato’s translation, he read a good deal of the Odyssey in Padua during this period. 104 
Vergerio also produced a version that appears not to have survived. 105 Two other 
manuscripts are suggestive. The first is a revision of Pilato’s translations written in a 
manuscript dated 1398. 106 It is tempting to associate this with Chrysoloras’s teaching, 
if only because it is hard to come up with another context conducive to such a work. 
The second witness is a copy of Pilato’s translation of the Odyssey written by Tedaldo 
della Casa, apparently in the first years of the fifteenth century. 107 Another pupil of 
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Chrysoloras, Leonardo Bruni, translated three Homeric speeches “oratorio more,” 
but these were not published for nearly forty years. 108 

Homer soon entered classrooms outside Florence. About 1427, Guarino Veronese 
made versions, now lost, of parts of the Iliad and Odyssey. 109 We may guess that these 
two books played some part in the curriculum of his school. According to his son, 
Battista Guarino, writing in 1459, Homer should be the first poet for the student of 
Greek: only after Homer can the student attempt the other heroic poets, the trage¬ 
dians, and the writers of comedy. 110 Vittorino da Feltre, who appears to have studied 
Greek with Theodore Gaza in Mantua between 1443 and his death in 1446, had a 
copy of Homer, a commentary, and a lexicon to unlock the works. 111 By 1446, Gaza 
himself, now in Ferrara, was lecturing on Homer, 112 and by 1448 Filelfo owned a 
manuscript of the Iliad and the Battle of the Frogs and Mice , copied by Gaza, which 
had a continuous interlinear Greek paraphrase. 113 In the second half of the century, 
Constantine Lascaris taught Homer to his students in Milan and Messina. 114 We may 
number Petrus Castellus of Paris among his northern students of Homer. 115 A manu¬ 
script of the Odyssey , perhaps made around 1460, has some interlinear Latin glosses 
and belonged to Pietro da Montagnana. 116 Antonio Codro Urceo was teaching Homer 
in his Greek classes in Bologna in the second half of the 1480s and the early 1490s. 117 
Urbano Bolzanio owned a manuscript of Homer and taught the poems; a lost transla¬ 
tion of, and commentary on, the poet was attributed to him. 118 

But to return to Florence, in 1427 Filelfo arrived back in Italy with a Greek manu¬ 
script of Homer, and in Florence during the years between 1429 and 1434 he lec¬ 
tured on the Iliad. 119 It may have been in Florence that he began a verse translation of 
the Iliad and Odyssey} 20 Giannozzo Manetti, who was a friend of Filelfo’s in Florence, 
owned a manuscript of Pilato’s Iliad translation and a Greek text of the same poem. 
This copy, made for him by Joannes Scutariota, has an interlinear gloss on book I and 
the beginning of book II. 121 Marsilio Ficino, believed to have been taught Greek by 
Francesco da Castiglione, translated the Homeric Hymns in his youth in Florence, 
presumably in the later 1450s. This version seems to have been made simply to prac¬ 
tice his Greek and was not intended for publication. 122 Homer is not recorded among 
the works taught by Andronicus Callistus in Bologna in the 1460s, although Joannes 
Rhosos completed a copy of the Iliad in that city in May 1465 while Callistus was 
teaching there. 123 By 1471, Callistus was teaching in Florence, and Homer was cer¬ 
tainly one of his texts. 124 Bartolomeo Fonzio, one of his pupils in Florence, produced 
a version of the first four books of the Iliad , apparendy as part of his Greek stud¬ 
ies. 125 Another of Callistus’s pupils, Angelo Poliziano, translated books II-V of the 
Iliad into Latin hexameters during the Greek scholar’s residence in the city. 126 After 
Callistus’s departure in 1475, progress on this fine translation halted, but between 
1475 and 1479, Poliziano required his young student Piero de’ Medici to commit 
to memory passages from Homer. 127 The chair of Greek in Florence, vacated by Cal¬ 
listus, was soon taken up by another student of Homer, Demetrius Chalcondyles. 128 
Given Chalcondyles’ editorial work on the first printed text of Homer, it is likely that 
he taught the poet at some time during his sixteen-year stay in the city, but evidence 
that he did so has yet to emerge. There were, however, lectures on Homer in Florence 
during Chalcondyles’ time in the city: in 1485, Poliziano read the prolusion to his 
lectures on Homer, and he lectured on the Odyssey and the Iliad in Florence between 
1487 and 1489. 129 Chalcondyles is known to have lectured on the Homeric Hymns 
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and the Iliad while he was in Milan in 1507 and 1508. In 1508, he was teaching his 
son Basilio the ninth book of the Odyssey . 130 

In 1489, Chalcondyles edited the first printed Greek text of Homer, a remark¬ 
able piece of printing that was dedicated to Piero de’ Medici. 131 This huge book has 
survived in many copies. Willibald Pirckheimer owned a copy of the edition, which 
he had decorated by Albrecht Diirer. 132 At his death in 1503, the Paduan teacher 
Giovanni Calfiirnio owned a copy. 133 In Venice, Vettor Fausto owned and annotated 
a copy of this edition, which is now in the Marciana. 134 Cuthbert Tunstall donated 
his own copy to the library of the University of Cambridge in 1528, where it remains 
today. 135 The remainder of the edition was eventually acquired by Aldus at some time 
between 1498 and 1503. By 1504, it had finally sold out, which means that it took 
sixteen years for all of the copies to find their first owners. 136 

In Florence around 1493, in a speech that detailed some of the benefits of Greek 
learning, Janus Lascaris publicly extolled Homer’s virtues: 

Homerus pater omnium et princeps et magister ante oculos tibi proponendus est. Ab hoc 
veluti ab oceano omnes fluvii et omnes eloquentiae fontes emanaverunt. Hie tibi volvendus 
est, hie perlegendus, in huius operibus erit evigilandum. Hie alet, hie augebit, hie tibi vires ac 
carmina reparabit . 137 

[You must set Homer, the father of everything, the lord and master, before your eyes. 
From him, as from an ocean, all the rivers and all the founts of eloquence have flowed. Him 
you must leaf through, him you must read over, for his works you must be ready to burn 
the midnight oil. He will nourish, he will increase, he will replenish your energies and your 
poetry.] 

Homer was certainly taught at the Florentine Studio in 1493, although not, it would 
appear, by Lascaris. In April 1493, a young student, Girolamo Amaseo, pestered his 
brother for money to buy a copy of the editio princeps of Homer. We learn that 
he had been attending classes on Homer given by Guarino of Favera in Florence. 
We know from another source that Guarino was reading Eustathius’s commentary 
on Homer with his student Carlo Antinori, and 1493 is a very plausible date for 
this. 138 The results of this work on Eustathius eventually appeared in the Aldine The¬ 
saurus cornucopiae of 1496. 139 In the preface to this edition, Guarino wrote that 
this was compiled “orcox; pi] oi rcpoq xoix; rcovrycaq koci tov *'Opr|pov paMaxoc 
cnovbaCpvTEC, oaripepai epoxcovieq, noiov xouxo %povov to pf|pa; pt|xoi aopioxcx; 
Tcpwxoq, ii peaoq rcapocKeipevoq, ii kcxi vmpovvxkXiKoq; Kai i aXXa cbaauxcoq, aei 
evoxXouvxeq xa x<5v 8i5aaKaXcov coxa rcepiKonxcoai” 140 (so that those busy with 
the poets and Homer in particular and asking every day, “What is the tense of this 
verb? Would it be the first aorist, or the middle perfect, or the pluperfect?” and other 
such things, forever making a nuisance of themselves, may not deafen the ears of their 
teachers). Amaseo’s letter shows a brash young man, willing to bother Poliziano on 
his arrival in Florence, and very likely one of the loud students for whom Guarino 
made his compilation. Amaseo describes the texts on which Guarino lectured: “Legit 
mane Odysseam versus autem triginta; post prandium Aristophanem, versus saltern 
viginti; vicesima secunda hora Iliadem , versus quadraginta” 141 (He reads thirty lines 
of the Odyssey in the morning; after lunch, at least twenty lines of Aristophanes; and in 
the evening forty lines of the Iliad). The Odyssey is significantly shorter than the Iliad. 
If we assume that progress through the poems would pick up a litde as the students 
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improved their command of Homeric Greek, this rate would allow all of Homer to 
be covered in one year. This may be compared with the rate at which Scipione Forte - 
guerri taught the Odyssey in Bologna in 1510, probably from the first Aldine edition 
of the works printed in 1504. 142 Forteguerri wrote to Angelo Colocci, “Lego qui 
privatamente a certi scholari forestieri, a requisitione di messer Paulo Bombasio, la 
Odyssea di Homero, e fo bon percosso adeo che va in ogni sei lezioni un libro” 143 (As 
requested by Paulo Bombasio, I am lecturing here privately to some foreign students 
on Homer’s Odyssey , and I am making such good progress that we get through one 
book in six lessons). This would be about eighty lines every class. For comparison, 
Greek schoolboys in the eleventh century were required to learn between thirty and 
fifty lines of Homer by heart every day. 144 

Greek texts of Homer were, of course, harder to find in Northern Europe in the 
fifteenth century. Adolf Occo owned two manuscripts of Homer, one of which was 
pardy copied by Constantine Lascaris, 145 and Rudolf Agricola was transcribing one 
in 1479. 146 When Janus Lascaris followed the French king to France in late 1495 or 
early in 1496, he took with him a copy of the printed text that he is known to have 
owned. Lascaris lent a copy of this edition to the French historian Paulus Aemilius. 147 
It seems that Lascaris taught Homer to Guillaume Bude, for in the last years of the 
fifteenth century, Bude was reading and annotating his copy of the editio princeps 
of the poet. 148 In his annotations, Bude drew on two sets of scholia that were part 
of Bessarion’s donation to Venice, a text he could presumably only have consulted 
through Lascaris. 149 In France, Erasmus borrowed a copy of Homer from Augustine 
Vincent, of which he was obliged to return a portion in September 1500. He wrote 
to its owner, “Ego quidem ita huius autoris ardeo amore, ut cum intelligere nequeam, 
aspectu tamen ipso recreer ac pascar” 150 (I so burn with love for this writer that even 
when I cannot understand him, I am restored and nourished by the very sight of his 
book.) A chance comment from a former pupil tells us that, at some point in his life, 
Erasmus taught from the Odyssey. 151 He certainly owned a copy of the first Aldine 
Homer, which he had received from Philip Melanchthon. 152 

Melanchthon—whose own copy of part of the first Aldine Homer also survives— 
did a great deal to bring Homer to Germany. 153 Conrad Celtis had preceded him, 
lecturing on Homer in Vienna sometime between 1497 and his death in 1508. 154 
But Melanchthon lectured regularly and successfully on Homer from the time of his 
arrival in Wittenberg in 1518. 155 Homer appeared in Melanchthon’s first Greek gram¬ 
mar of 1518: a short text, “Thersita,” from the Iliad , and another from the Homeric 
Hymns. 156 From this date, German students who had previously traveled to France for 
their Greek could now find it in Germany. Thus in August 1517, the Swiss Heinrich 
Glareanus writes that he is attending lectures given by a native Greek speaker in Paris 
on the Odyssey ; by 1520 he is reading the Iliad in Basle. 157 The same year, the first 
two books of the Odyssey were printed in Greek in Basle, a text intended to accom¬ 
pany Oecolampadius’s Greek grammar and the Basle lexicon of 1519. 158 The printer 
Andreas Cratander explained, “Duos priores ’OSuoaeiaq libros in forma portatili 
iam damus, ubi versus tanto interstitio seiuncti sunt, ut quicquid ex ore praeceptoris 
adnotatu dignum audieris, mox calamo excipere possis, id quod addiscentium memo- 
riam maxime iuvat” 159 (We now offer the first two books of the Odyssey in a handy 
volume, in which the lines of verse are widely spaced so that you may write down 
anything noteworthy that the teacher says, a practice that greatly helps the memory 
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of students). In Paris in April 1527, Johann Winther’s grammar included the shorter 
Homeric Hymn in Mercurium , presumably following Melanchthon’s lead. 160 How¬ 
ever, despite growing interest, Homer was not printed in Greek in Northern Europe 
until 1523, when Martens printed the complete works in Louvain. 161 In October of 
the same year, two books of the Iliad were printed with Melchior Volmar’s notes in 
Paris. This classroom edition was dedicated to Petrus Rossetus, who had taught Greek 
using these books of the Iliad. 162 

Homer’s primacy was never seriously challenged in the classroom, but his difficulty 
for beginners was mitigated by the use of the pseudo-Homeric, mock-heroic Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice in their studies. In 1429, Carlo Marsuppini had made a verse 
translation of this poem, possibly the first Latin verse translation of a Greek poet made 
since antiquity. 163 Theodore Gaza produced a paraphrase of the poem between 1440 
and 1448, a period during which he was teaching Greek to Italian students. 164 The 
young Elisio Calenzio produced a Latin verse imitation of the poem around 1448. 165 
Manuscripts from the middle of the century place the work in an educational con¬ 
text: in 1449, Andronicus Callistus copied a manuscript that has George Scholarios’s 
grammar, the Aurea verba , pseudo-Phocylides, the Battle of the Frogs and Mice , and 
Epictetus’s Encheiridion . 166 In the 1460s, apparently in connection with his teaching 
in Padua, Demetrius Chalcondyles made a manuscript that contained Chrysoloras’s 
grammar, Aesop’s fables, and the pseudo-Homeric Battle. 167 

Around 1474 in Brescia, this little poem became the first Greek text from pagan 
antiquity to be printed. The Greek was printed with an interlinear Latin transla¬ 
tion, alongside Marsuppini’s translation in hexameters, to accommodate those who 
wanted to learn Greek and those who simply wanted a good translation of the 
work itself. 168 Another edition of the Greek text, with a Greek gloss, emerged in 
Venice in I486, 169 and the text was printed again in the Florentine edition of the 
complete works in 1488. It was equally popular north of the Alps, becoming the 
second Greek text to be printed in France, as a part of Tissard’s program of Greek 
studies. 170 Marsuppini’s version was, in fact, printed at least seven times between 
1474 and 1516. 171 Johann Reuchlin made a prose translation sometime between 
May 1486 and July 1495, 172 and between 1511 and 1513, the versions of two 
other northern translators emerged: those of Servatius Aedicollius and Thilonius 
Philymnus. 173 That this little work was not by Homer had certainly been suggested 
by 1515, and in 1518 Froben, while defending its educational value, acknowledged 
that it was not Homer’s. 174 Nevertheless, Melanchthon, speaking on the usefulness 
of fables in 1526, could still say that Homer wrote his little mock epic “for the chil¬ 
dren whom he taught everywhere in Greece.” 175 


Lucian 

In the preface to the 1527 Antwerp edition of Erasmus’s translations of Lucian, the 
editor Joannes Grapheus wrote, “Proinde cum iam totus mundus passim graecisset, 
non video (multorum etiam iudicio) quid ad earn linguam discendam magis conducat 
Luciano” 176 (And so since now everyone everywhere is going Greek, I do not see— 
and many agree with me—what contributes more to learning that language than 
Lucian). The place of Lucian in the new curricula owed much to the brevity of many 
of his works and to his straightforward Attic prose. Certainly, works of Lucian were 
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among the first Greek works to be rendered into Latin, and many scholars met them 
at the start of their Greek studies. At the end of the fourteenth century, Chrysoloras 
brought a manuscript of Lucian to Italy, which played a part in his classes. 177 His 
Greek manuscript of Lucian soon gave rise to a copy, carefully made by a Latin stu¬ 
dent of Greek. This copy has an interlinear Latin gloss made by an anonymous pupil 
of Chrysoloras and is to date the only manuscript that has been shown to come from 
this famous classroom. A student of Greek, Bertoldo, otherwise unknown, translated 
Lucian’s Timon and dedicated his version to Pellegrino Zambeccari. Since Zambec- 
cari died in 1400, it is likely that it represents the first translation of Lucian ever made 
in the West. 178 It survives in two early copies, one of 1403 and another that belonged 
to Coluccio Salutati. 179 The first Latin translation of Charon , complete by 1403, was 
made from this manuscript, and Salutati owned a copy of this version, too. 180 

The other scholar connected to Lucian in the early years of the fifteenth century is 
Guarino Veronese. 181 He followed Chrysoloras back to Constantinople and, during 
his stay in the city between 1403 and 1408, translated three works of Lucian: Calum- 
nia , Muscae encomium , and Parasitus. 182 This first work proved particularly popular 
and found at least eight translators in the period. 183 The second, Muscae encomium , 
attracted another anonymous version and a version by Nicolas Berault. 184 Pontico 
Virunio’s commentary on this Greek text may be connected with his teaching of the 
language in the early sixteenth century. 185 Another work seems to have been used 
in Ferrara: Celio Calcagnini held a chair of Greek and Latin in that city from 1507 
or 1509, and Lucian’s ludicium vocalium , in Calcagnini’s translation, was printed 
among the student texts appended to Lascaris’s grammar in Ferrara in 1510. 186 

The complete Greek text appeared in print in Florence in 1496, a substantial folio 
printed in Greek capitals with accents. 187 A copy of this edition entered the exten¬ 
sive library of the Paduan teacher Giovanni Calfurnio sometime before his death in 
1503. 188 Niccolo Leonico Tomeo, who taught for many years in Venice and Padua, 
owned and annotated a copy of this edition, as did Scipione Forteguerri. 189 Willibald 
Pirckheimer, a fortunate man, had his personal copy decorated by Albrecht Diirer. 190 
The second printed edition, the Aldine, emerged in June 1503. 191 At two Venetian 
ducats, it was an expensive volume: it was twice the price of the Aldine lexicon, for 
example, or of Gaza’s Greek grammar. 192 Nevertheless, it was this edition that was 
to play a large part in the subsequent fortunes of Lucian’s works. This was the edi¬ 
tion that Erasmus owned, and it was from this that he made his many versions. 193 It 
was probably also from this edition that he taught his students, one of whom, Gio¬ 
vanni Boerio, dedicated his translation of Calumnia to Prince Henry around 1506. 194 
Henry Bullock, who studied under Erasmus, had his version of the brief Dipsades 
printed in Cambridge by Siberch in 1521. 195 

The translations of Erasmus and Thomas More did much to stimulate interest in 
Lucian in Northern Europe. In July 1508, eighteen months after their versions had 
been printed in Paris, Aleandro chose the Aldine Lucian as his text for his lessons 
there. 196 That month, he wrote to Aldus to ask for at least twelve copies of Lascaris’s 
grammar, six copies of the Aldine lexicon, and at least six copies of Lucian. Lucian had 
already made an appearance in France: a manuscript of five dialogues had been made 
by the industrious George Hermonymus for Guillaume Bude. 197 Selections of Lucian 
emerged in print, in Greek only, in Paris around 1509, at which time they must have 
been lectured on by Aleandro. 198 Charles Brachet arranged for a different selection of 
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texts from Lucian to be printed, again in Greek only, before he began his public lec¬ 
tures in Paris in 1512 or 1513. 199 In Louvain, Thierry Martens printed a textbook in 
1523 that shows that Lucian’s works could play a part in the difficult transition from 
elementary prayers to the more complex profane authors: after Aleandro’s tables, 
this has short passages from Matthew, from Paul’s letter to the Romans, prayers and 
graces, followed by twelve short dialogues of Lucian. 200 In the same period, Martens 
printed a series of plain Greek editions of short works of Lucian aimed squarely at 
the educational market: Prometheus in 1519; Icaromenippus , Menippus , and Vitarum 
auctio in 1519; Dialogi Deorum , Dialogi marini , and Dialogi mortuorum in 1520; 
Nigrinus in 1521; Charon in 1522; Timon in 1523; Somnium in 1524; and Muscae 
encomium in 1525. 201 In Bruges, Jean Strazelius read dialogues of Lucian with his 
pupils. 202 About 1525, Christopher Rianus used the first book of Gaza’s grammar, 
Aleandro’s tables, and an unidentified work of Lucian with students in Etten, near 
Breda. 203 Lucian was also used with students in Spain. The first time any part of 
Lucian was printed in that country was in Francisco Vergara’s anthology of short texts 
of 1524. It included two dialogues: Icaromenippus and a dialogue between Mercury 
and Neptune. 

In Germany, Lucian was circulating among a handful of students before any works 
were printed north of the Alps. Between 1479 and 1484, Rudolf Agricola translated 
Lucian’s Calumnia , Callus, and Micyllus. 204 An autograph manuscript that belonged 
to Adolf Occo contains several works of Lucian, two of which are followed by a brief 
Greek-Latin lexicon of words in the text. 205 In a letter dated 1503, Willibald Pirck- 
heimer refers vaguely to some Latin translations of Lucian. 206 His version of Lucian’s 
De ratione conscribendae historia was printed in Nuremberg in 1515 ; 207 Piscator 
emerged in Nuremberg in 1517; 208 and Rhetor was printed in Hagenau in 1520. 209 
Aleandro’s pupil Ottomar Nachtgall saw an edition through the press in Strasbourg in 
1515, a parallel Greek-Latin text prepared for those u graecitatis adhuc rudes” 210 (who 
are still beginners in Greek). In Basle, Johann Cuno seems to have taught the young 
Amorbach brothers Greek with the help of Lucian. 211 Three works are connected with 
Melanchthon’s teaching in Wittenberg: he was lecturing on Hercules Gallicus in 1520; 
he lectured on Calumnia in 1521, and his own translation of this work survives; and 
the Greek text of Cupido was regularly printed with editions of his grammar. 212 

The availability of Latin translations of certain texts made them more likely to 
receive the attentions of Greek printers. In the same year that Martens published 
Icaromenippus , Menippus , and Vitarum auctio in Greek, he also printed the versions 
of Erasmus, More, and Nicolas Berault. 213 In Basle, Curio’s edition of 1522 printed 
Erasmus’s version of Tyrannicida and Abdicatus opposite the Greek. In a prologue to 
the dialogues, Curio wrote that they had been chosen because Latin translations were 
available: “Porro quod eos deligimus quorum bona pars versa est, ideo factum est 
partim quod elegantissimi, partim etiam ut conferri commode possint ab iis qui prae- 
ceptoris destituuntur praesidio praesertim ii qui ab Erasmo versi sunt” 214 (Moreover, 
we selected the dialogues that have, for the most part, been translated—and especially 
those that have been translated by Erasmus—because they are very elegant, and so 
that the texts might be easily compared by those who lack the assistance of a tutor). 
However, the versions of Erasmus and More also aroused an enthusiasm independent 
of the Greek text. Erasmus had said that his translations of Lucian should be in the 
first volume of his complete works, those “quae spectant ad institutionem litterarum” 
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(that pertain to the teaching of literature), but he does not say which literature they 
should teach. He would not have been unhappy that his Lucian was used to teach 
Latin as well as Greek. Gourmont glossed Erasmus’s difficult Latin words in the mar¬ 
gin of his 1535 edition for the benefit of younger readers. 215 While the medieval Latin 
educational texts attributed to Aesop, Homer, and Cato became Greek, such was the 
Latinity of Erasmus’s versions of Lucian that the Greek author was used in the class¬ 
room to teach Latin. 


Aristophanes 

In 1524, John Froben prefaced his edition of Aristophanes’ Ranae with an explana¬ 
tion of the relative value of poets and prose authors to students of Greek: 

Qui graecas litteras exacte callent, existimant huius sermonis elegantiam rectius disci ex ora- 
toribus quam ex poetis; quod apud latinos secus est, quibus eadem est utrorumque lingua, 
nisi quod in poetis maior est verborum delectus ac sententiarum vigor. Apud graecos dicis 
alia lingua loqui poetas, alia qui soluta scripserunt, sed hoc discrimine: ut qui in oratoribus 
sit primum exercitatus, facile assequatur phrasim poeticam. Contra secus. Caeterum Aristo¬ 
phanes, si choros excipias, sic in carmine praestat Attici sermonis elegantiam, ut vix Lucianus 
in prosa felicius . 216 

[Precise scholars of Greek think that the finer points of this language are more correctly 
learned from the orators than from the poets; which is not so with Latin, where the same lan¬ 
guage is used by both, except that the poets have a broader vocabulary and force of expression. 
Among the Greeks, you might say that the poets speak one language and the prose authors 
another, but with this proviso: whoever is well practiced in the orators can easily understand 
the poetic language but not the other way around. But Aristophanes, if you exclude the 
choruses, demonstrates the finer points of Attic so well in verse that Lucian is hardly better 
in prose.] 

The student of Greek would have encountered Aristophanes before the other dramatists. 
Of the nine surviving plays, he would have first encountered Plutus , the first play on the 
Byzantine curriculum. It is likely that many students read no further in Aristophanes 
than this, but those who did persist would next have studied Nubes and Ranae y the 
remaining plays of the Byzantine triad. This would seem to have been the experience of 
Guarino Veronese. Guarino bought his Greek manuscript of these three plays of Aristo¬ 
phanes at Constantinople on March 1,1406, a manuscript that has already been noticed 
as the earliest dated copy of Chrysoloras’s grammar. 217 Rinuccio Aretino had clearly read 
Plutus by 1417. 218 Leonardo Bruni attempted to put the opening lines of the play into 
Latin verse, his only attempt at verse translation and not a very successful one. 219 Gio¬ 
vanni Tortelli used Plutus and Nubes in his Greek studies in Constantinople. 220 

With the exception of Bruni, all these early readers of Aristophanes seem to have 
first come across these plays during their time in the East. The role of the great Aris¬ 
totelian scholar Theodore Gaza in bringing Aristophanes into Western classrooms has 
not received much attention. Gaza taught Greek to the great teacher Vittorino da 
Feltre in Mantua between 1443 and 1446, and Vittorino’s library certainly contained 
a copy of Aristophanes by 1445. 221 Vittorino valued Aristophanes, as “doctrina lin¬ 
guae, puritate sermonis Attici, ad formandum bonum virum, quod vitia insectaretur, 
aptum” 222 (with his knowledge of the language, with the Attic purity of his Greek, 
and because he attacks vices, he is well suited to shape a good man). After Vittorino’s 
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death in 1446, Gaza moved to teach Greek in Ferrara, where Aristophanes is known 
to have been among the texts he taught. 223 His students appear to have included 
Giorgio Valagussa, and some years after Gaza’s departure, the dramatist was still being 
studied in the city: Valagussa was unable to send his manuscript of Aristophanes to 
Bartolomeo Platina in Mantua in 1453 because he and other students were making 
frequent use of it. 224 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, Aristophanes became well established 
in Italy as a student text. The Chrysoloras-P/wta* combination of Guarino’s manu¬ 
script finds an echo in a later manuscript that belonged to Pietro da Montagnana. In 
this autograph manuscript, Aristophanes follows a Latin translation of Scholarios’s 
Greek grammar. 225 These facts connect the play either with Pietro’s own studies or 
with his teaching of the language in Padua in the 1450s. That Constantine Lascaris 
made a collection of brief glosses on Plutus suggests that he, too, used the play with 
his students. 226 In Rome, Andrea Brenta lectured on Plutus sometime between 1475 
and 1484. The prolusion to these lectures survives, and he makes it clear that Aristo¬ 
phanes’ pure Attic diction recommends his work to beginners: 

Aristophanem in primis vobis exponere constitui, poetam suavissimum et Actio [sic] lep- 
ore praestantissimum et praesertim incipientibus convenientissimum, quippe qui non adhuc 
declinationum, verborum et diversarum linguarum usus calleatis; in quo non multum vobis 
dubitandum inherendumque erit. Est enim facilis, apertus, planus, suavis et Actica [sic] lingua 
quasi melle conditus . 227 

[I have chosen to expound Aristophanes, a poet who is pleasant, preeminent for Attic 
charm, and particularly appropriate for beginners, to you who have not yet mastered the 
nouns, the verbs, or the dialects. He will not cause you to hesitate and get stuck, for he is 
straightforward, clear, direct, pleasant, and founded in the Attic tongue as if in honey.] 

We have other evidence that Aristophanes was studied in Rome during this period: 
Giovanni Francesco Maraschi borrowed manuscripts of Aristophanes from the Vati¬ 
can Library in 1475, 1476, and 1479, while Demetrio Guazzelli borrowed two 
manuscripts in the summer and fall of 1477. 228 At Florence, Poliziano was about 
to teach Aristophanes to the young Piero de’ Medici in 1482. 229 Plutus was being 
read in another Florentine classroom in 1493. In that year, Girolamo Amaseo wrote 
home from the city to his brother Gregorio: “In effingendos graecarum litterarum 
characteres contuli meme, et Aristophanis Plutum (sic ilia comoedia, ut graece 
dicam, nXouToq inscribitur) exscribere coepimus; tot autem versus exaravimus quot 
per aliquot dies mihi suppeditarentur ad auditionem” 230 (I applied myself to form¬ 
ing the Greek letters, and we began to copy out Aristophanes’ Plutus (that comedy 
is titled nXouxoq in Greek). We transcribed as many lines as I was given over several 
days in our lectures). The young Girolamo included with his letter a sample of his 
transcription of the play so that Gregorio could judge his progress. 231 He describes 
the texts that Guarino of Favera lectured on in Florence and the rate at which they 
advanced through their texts: “Legit mane Odysseam versus autem triginta; post 
prandium Aristophanem, versus saltern viginti; vicesima secunda hora Iliadem , ver¬ 
sus quadraginta” 232 (He reads thirty lines of the Odyssey in the morning; after lunch, 
at least twenty lines of Aristophanes; and in the evening, forty lines of the Iliad). At 
this rate, it would have taken Guarino and his students about two months to cover 
all of Plutus. 
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Aldus Manutius printed nine plays of Aristophanes in 1498 and sold copies of the 
edition for two-and-a-half Venetian ducats. 233 The comedies were printed directly 
after the fifth and final volume of the Aldine Aristotle, and the editor of the plays, 
Marcus Musurus, suggests that they might provide the reader with some light relief 
after the severities of the philosopher. 234 Aldus’s preface includes Gaza’s recommenda¬ 
tion of the poet: 

Quibus graece discere cupientibus nihil aptius, nihil melius legi potest, non meo solum iudicio 
(quod non magnifacio) sed etiam Theodori Gazae, viri undecunque doctissimi, qui, inter- 
rogatus quis ex graecis auctoribus assidue legendus foret graecas literas discere volentibus, 
respondit: ‘Solus Aristophanes,’ quod esset sane quam acutus, copiosus, doctus et merus 
Atticus . 235 

[Nothing more suitable, nothing better can be read by those who want to learn Greek. 
And this is not only my opinion (which I do not rate highly) but also the opinion of that most 
learned of men, Theodore Gaza. When he was asked which of the Greek authors should be 
carefully read by those who want to learn Greek, he replied, “Aristophanes alone,” because 
he is very pointed, abundant, learned, and writes in pure Attic.] 

To the modern reader, this praise of Aristophanes seems to miss the point, but humor 
was not prominent among the qualities required of an educational text. Aldus’s words 
are less surprising when we notice that Vittorino, Gaza, and Brenta found the very 
same virtues in Aristophanes that Quintilian had found in the Old Comedy in Imperial 
times. 236 The failure of the fifteenth century to find the humor in Aristophanes may 
also have been due to the fact that it was Plutus , the most allegorical of the plays, that 
attracted the most attention. In 1501, it was the first Greek play to be printed in Latin, 
in a verse adaptation by Francesco Passio. Passio had heard Taddeo Ugoleto lecture on 
the plays of Aristophanes in Parma, perhaps from the Aldine edition. Passio, who could 
apparently have chosen from a number of plays of Aristophanes, says that he was drawn 
to Plutus partly by its novelty and “partim quod non minus gravitatis in se contineret 
quam facetiarum” 237 (partly because it has as much serious matter in it as it has humor). 
It was not only the Byzantine curriculum that gave Plutus pride of place among the 
corpus but also fifteenth-century tastes. 

It was only in the sixteenth century that Aristophanes moved north of the Alps. He 
does not figure prominently in early teaching in France. Aleandro’s teaching in Paris is 
not known to have included Aristophanes, although he did pass a request for a copy of 
the editio princeps to Aldus from Paris in July 1508. 238 In Germany, Aristophanes was 
more popular. Willibald Pirckheimer used the plays to sharpen his Greek. In 1501, 
he wrote to a friend in Pavia, “Cuperem etiam ut inquireres si aliquis pauper graecu- 
lus Papiae esset, qui convenienti precio transferret mihi de verbo ad verbum aliquas 
comoedias Aristophanis” 239 (I would also like you to find out whether there is some 
poor Greekling in Pavia who would, for a suitable fee, make me a literal translation of 
some comedies of Aristophanes). Perhaps Pirckheimer found his poor Gmeculus , or 
perhaps he struggled on alone. He certainly made some progress with Aristophanes. A 
manuscript now in London contains an anonymous translation of the first part of Plu¬ 
tus that is continued in Pirckheimer’s hand until the end. 240 This may be the version 
that Pirckheimer later provided for another friend, apparently to help him advance in 
his Greek studies. He wrote to him, “Quemadmodum desideras, interpretationem 
graecarum ad te mitto, quamvis elegantius aliqua verti potuissent; sed volui verbum 
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verbo reddere. Non mirum, cum dictionario careas, si ea minus intellexisti . . . Nam 
ego illo duce ingredior, absque eo vero claudus sum” (As you requested, I am sending 
you a translation of those Greek things. Granted, they might have been translated in 
some more elegant way, but I wanted to translate word for word. It is not surprising 
you did not understand them, when you have not got a dictionary ... I myself pro¬ 
ceed with its help, and I am quite lame without it). 241 Pirckheimer owned a copy of 
the Aldine edition and, as an avid collector of Aldine editions, he probably also had at 
his disposal a copy of the Aldine lexicon of 1497. 242 

In September 1504, Joannes Gregoropoulos was lecturing on Aristophanes’ Nubes 
in Venice. 243 We know of these lectures because a talented German student, Johann 
Cuno, made notes on his teaching. Cuno’s notebook has a Latin translation of a por¬ 
tion of Nubes. 244 Cuno’s manuscript of three plays— Plutus , Nubes , and Ranae —also 
survives, and it has a partial interlinear gloss. 245 Cuno seems to have used Aristophanes 
in his own teaching in Basle between 1510 and 1513, for in 1516, three years after 
Cuno’s death, Bruno Amorbach spoke to his brother Boniface of “tralationes Luciani 
et Aristophanis, ubi verbum verbo respondet, quas habui a communi praeceptore 
nostro Conone” 246 (the word-for-word translations of Lucian and Aristophanes that I 
have from our teacher Cuno). 

By this time, Aristophanes had become a staple of northern classrooms. When, in 
1517, Petrus Mosellanus took over the Greek chair in Leipzig from Richard Croke, 
one of his first tasks was to edit the Greek text of Plutus for his classes. 247 Mosellanus 
refers to Quintilian’s recommendation of Menander and says that, since the works of 
Menander have been lost, Aristophanes is the next best thing: “[Comoedia] si qua 
caeteras vel argumenti commoditate, vel morum correctione, vel festivis sed tamen 
castis salibus antecellit, ea meo quidem iudicio erit IRouToq” 248 (If any comedy is to 
surpass the others either in the fitness of its contents, or in the correction of behavior, 
or in its lively but pure wit, in my opinion it will be Plutus). This edition, printed in 
Hagenau by Anshelm, was dedicated to the respected teacher Joannes Caesarius, to 
whom Erasmus had dedicated his version of Gaza’s first book the previous year. This 
edition certainly found its way into Reuchlin’s classroom, for a surviving copy con¬ 
tains notes taken from his lectures of 1520. 249 It may well have been used by Caesarius 
in Cologne alongside the translations of Gaza’s first and second book dedicated to 
him by Erasmus in 1516 and 1518. Aleandro’s pupil, Rutger Rescius, was appointed 
first professor of Greek in Louvain in September 15 1 8. 250 Martens, for whom Rescius 
had worked as a corrector, printed Plutus in Greek in Louvain the same year, and it is 
natural to suppose that the new professor made use of this new edition. 251 

The other plays of the triad attracted much less attention. In Wittenberg, Melanch- 
thon lectured on a freshly printed text of Nubes in 1521; 252 in Basle, Froben printed 
Ranae in Greek in 1524; in Hagenau, Secer reprinted Melanchthon’s Nubes and 
added a plain Greek text of Plutus in 1528. No other play was printed separately 
before 1530. 


Xenophon 

Cyropaedia and Hiero were the only works of Xenophon to be printed in Latin in 
the fifteenth century, and both proved popular with students of Greek. Cyropaedia 
attracted the most interest during the first half of the fifteenth century. It had been 
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brought to the attention of the Latin West by Cicero, who provided subsequent gen¬ 
erations of students with a paraphrase of part of Cyrus’s dying speech. 253 A manuscript 
of the complete Greek text of the work has been connected with Manuel Chrysol- 
oras. 254 His student Leonardo Bruni was asking after for a copy in 1407, 255 and while 
Guarino Veronese was in Florence, from 1410 to 1414, he received a manuscript of 
the work. 256 Giannozzo Manetti, whose earliest Greek studies appear to have occu¬ 
pied the late 1420s or early 1430s, is said to have read Cyropaedia in Florence with 
Ambrogio Traversari, 257 and Vittorino da Feltre owned two manuscripts of Cyropae¬ 
dia. 258 Francesco Filelfo proved a particularly diligent student of the work. When he 
left Constantinople for Venice toward the end of August 1427, it seems that he left 
behind a commission with the scribe George Chrysococces for a copy of Cyropaedia. 
This manuscript was completed in November, but it is not certain that it reached 
Filelfo. 259 He must, in any case, have had a manuscript of Xenophon by 1429, for in 
that year he proposed to lecture on “Xenophontis monarchiam” in Florence. 260 

Xenophon’s image of the education of the perfect prince struck a chord in Italy, 
and there was something of a race to translate the work. Lorenzo Valla translated the 
first four chapters and dedicated them to Alfonso of Aragon in 1438 with a hint that 
he could translate the rest. 261 Giovanni Aurispa wrote to Alfonso in 1444 with another 
proposal to translate Cyropaedia , one that also came to nothing. 262 It was Poggio 
Bracciolini who finally turned it into Latin, a translation that was completed between 
1445 and 1446 and dedicated to Alfonso around 1447. 263 As Poggio was putting the 
finishing touches to his version, Theodore Gaza was lecturing on Cyropaedia in Fer¬ 
rara. 264 Poggio’s version was very readable and very popular, but his meaning often 
diverged from his author’s, and some years later, Filelfo attempted to replace it. His 
new version may have been under way as early as 1454; it was certainly in hand in 
1466, complete by 1469, and reached print in 1477. 265 Interest in the Greek text of 
Cyropaedia , which had always tended to focus on its content rather than its language, 
subsided thereafter. 

Hiero was the first of Xenophon’s works to be translated into Latin in quattrocento 
Italy: Bruni’s version was ready by 1403. 266 Copies of the Greek text can be connected 
with many of the eminent teachers of the Italian Renaissance: Chrysoloras, Guarino, 
Vittorino, Aurispa, Filelfo, Gaza, and Callistus all made or owned copies. 267 Hiero was 
the first work of Xenophon to be printed in Greek, in a student anthology of four 
Greek works in Florence around 1496. 268 When this anthology came to be reprinted 
in Rome around 1517, Hiero was still the only work to have been printed separately 
from the complete works of Xenophon. 269 The work made another appearance in 
Spain in Francisco Vergara’s student anthology in Alcala in 1524. 

In 1520, however, Johann Reuchlin chose to teach another work of Xenophon to 
his students. He had been teaching Aristophanes’ Plutus from Thomas Anshelm’s edi¬ 
tion of 1517. 270 The decision to change to another text seems to have been dictated 
by the fact that by 1520 all or most of Anshelm’s edition of Aristophanes had been 
sold. Reuchlin complained to Michael Hummelberg in March 1520, 

Nam cum ne unus quidem habeatur ullus vel graecus vel hebraicus liber impressus qui tot inter 
auditores numero plusquam trecentos distribui possit, cogor in quatuor tabulas utramque 
linguam quotidie conscribere et easdem quotidie duabus horis docere publiceque legere, 
quousque pro fato eiuscemodi ad nos libri ex emporiis ducantur . 271 
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[For since not even a single printed copy of any book printed in Greek or Hebrew is to be 
had, which could be used by an audience of more than three hundred, I am obliged to write 
both languages every day on four boards, and every day to teach and lecture publicly from 
them for two hours, until such time as books may be brought to us from the sellers to free 
us from this fate.] 

Reuchlin’s own early Greek studies seem to have included Xenophon’s Apologia Socra- 
tis , and he had made a Latin version of the work in Basle between 1474 and 1477. 272 
Now he chose the Apologia , together with Hiero and Agesilaos , for his own Greek 
students. In April 1520, he sent these three works to Thomas Anshelm with a letter: 

Auditorium frequens colo exornoque diligenti mea doctrina, audiunt me discipuli prope 
quadringenti quotidie graece docentem et hebraice, nec opera mea desit, nec illorum atten- 
tio. Quare mitto Thomae nostro Xenophontem in tribus opusculis—in Apologia , in Agesilao , 
et in Hierone —ut tu quamprimum posthabitis rebus omnibus eum graece perquam diligenter 
concinnes et imprimi facias . 273 

[I cultivate a crowded lecture hall, and I supply it with my careful teaching. About forty 
students hear me teaching Greek and Hebrew every day; my labors are not lacking, nor is 
their attention. For this reason, I am sending Xenophon in three short works—the Apology , 
Agesilaos , and Hiero —to Thomas so that, as soon as possible and neglecting all other tasks, 
you can carefully prepare him in Greek and have him printed.] 

Anshelm duly printed them in Hagenau in July 1520, and Reuchlin was still using 
this edition in February 1522, when he wrote to Hummelberg, “Ego vero a.d. Ill Id. 
Martias, connivente deo, incipiam praelegere utriusque linguae suavissimos oratores: 
graece Xenophontem in suo Tyrannico , et hebraice Salomonem regem Iudaeorum, 
ambos ad eundem finem et GKorcov tendentes . . . Habemus centum et quinquaginta 
Xenophontes, omnia volumina quae minimi venalia” 274 (God willing, on March 13, 
I shall begin lecturing on the great orators of each language: Xenophon’s Tyrant in 
Greek, and Solomon, king of the Jews, in Hebrew, both of which have the same end 
and purpose in view . . . We have one hundred and fifty copies of Xenophon, all of 
which are very cheap). Reuchlin may have believed that he would soon exhaust his 
supplies of Anshelm’s Xenophon because, as we shall see, he was already looking to 
his next classroom text. 275 These classes on Hiero were ended by Reuchlin’s death at 
the end of June 1522. 

One last center of interest in Xenophon is worth noticing here. In Louvain in the 
late 1520s, several works of Xenophon were printed in Greek for the educational mar¬ 
ket: Oeconomicus and Cyropaedia both appeared in 1527, the first in April, the second 
in June; Hiero emerged in August 1528; and Memorabilia came off the presses in 
1529. In the preface to this last edition, Rutger Rescius notes that he has lectured on 
all of the works of Xenophon previously printed in Louvain and that he is now going 
to lecture on Memorabilia. 276 


Demosthenes 

In 1532, Erasmus wrote in the preface to an edition of Demosthenes his judgment on 
the educational value of the ancient orator: 
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Verum ut puerilibus ingeniis romanae linguae non statim accommodus est M. Tullius, qui, 
Fabio iudice, nulli valde placet nisi qui egregie profecerit, ita graecarum literarum peritiam 
ambiendbus non arbitror admodum convenire Demosthenem, qui plus artis habet in recessu 
quam prima fronte prae se ferat . 277 

[But just as Cicero is not appropriate for young students of Latin at the beginning of 
their studies—according to Quintilian, he is only really appreciated by those who are already 
proficient—neither do I think Demosthenes quite suitable for those looking to acquire skill in 
Greek. He has more subtlety about him than is apparent at first reading.] 

As one of the greatest of the Greek prose authors, Erasmus did not regard Demos¬ 
thenes as suitable reading for the tyro. 

These reservations about the use of Demosthenes with beginners did not apply to 
the mature scholars who attended the classes of Chrysoloras in Florence in the late 
fourteenth century. The Greek text of Demosthenes first returned to the West with 
Chrysoloras: two manuscripts that associate the orator with a grammar have been 
connected with him, and he gave a manuscript of Demosthenes to his students Leon¬ 
ardo Bruni and Roberto de’ Rossi. 278 Bruni’s first translations—of For Ctesiphon , For 
Diopithes , and one of the Philippic orations—did not appear until 1406, by which 
time neither scholar was in Florence. 279 It is difficult to link any of these direcdy with 
Chrysoloras’s teaching, but Chrysoloras’s praise of Bruni’s translation of Plutarch’s 
life of Demosthenes did somehow reach Bruni in 1412. 280 Bruni was not the only stu¬ 
dent of Chrysoloras to produce translations of Demosthenes. Among Palla Strozzi’s 
papers were found some Latin translations, “sermoni di Demostene, non choretti” 
(uncorrected speeches of Demosthenes). 281 These versions have not survived, and the 
description suggests that they were merely rough drafts not intended for publication. 
These versions may be connected to another manuscript of Palla’s: a list of his books, 
dated August 1431, includes among the Greek manuscripts a volume described as 
“grammaticha et sermones Demostenis.” 282 Strozzi’s lost “translations” may in fact 
have been his Greek exercises. 283 

It was long believed that Cicero had translated the speeches of Aeschines and Dem¬ 
osthenes prosecuting and defending Ctesiphon and that his versions had been lost. 284 
Under the influence of this spurious ancient precedent, Bruni had translated both 
of these speeches by 1412. 285 To judge from the number of surviving manuscripts, 
Bruni’s translations were enormously popular and were printed five times before 
1500. 286 Greek texts of Aeschines can be connected with Giovanni Aurispa, Niccolo 
Niccoli, Palla Strozzi, and Antonio Corbinelli. 287 When Francesco Filelfo returned 
from Constantinople in 1427, he brought Greek manuscripts of both orators with 
him. He chose to lecture on Aeschines in Florence in 1431 and 1432, and it is likely 
that he spent much of his time on the speech against Demosthenes. 288 In his teach¬ 
ing in Ferrara, between 1446 and 1449, Theodore Gaza lectured on the Aeschines- 
Demosthenes confrontation and may have done so using Bruni’s translations. 289 In the 
1440s and 1450s, Latin versions of Demosthenes’ speech for Ctesiphon were made 
by George of Trebizond, Lorenzo Valla, and Nicolaus Secundinus. 290 Gaza’s relative 
Andronicus Callistus lectured on Demosthenes in Florence sometime between 1471 
and 1475, and there is some evidence that he, too, lectured on the confrontation 
between the orators. 291 Ermolao Barbaro taught Demosthenes in Padua in 1484, 
apparendy an informal arrangement, 292 while around 1493, Janus Lascaris proposed 
to lecture on the orator in Florence. 293 
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The first printed text is closely related to another course of lectures. In Venice, 
in January 1504, Scipione Forteguerri delivered a speech De laudibus litterarum 
graecarum, the prolusion to his lectures on Demosthenes. This lecture course in 
Venice must have been short, for by the time the prolusion was printed by Aldus in 
May, its author had left the city. 294 This printed prolusion was no doubt intended 
as a piece of advance publicity for the projected editio princeps of the works of the 
orator, but the Aldine Edition of the works was published too late to capitalize on 
Forteguerri’s lectures. Aldus may originally have hoped to sell copies to Forteguer- 
ri’s students: his comments in the preface suggest that the edition of Demosthenes 
had been delayed, and he seems to have been obliged to print fewer copies than he 
would have liked. 295 By October, Forteguerri was in Florence, and it was from there, 
on the eleventh of the month, that he wrote to Aldus to ask for a copy of the new 
edition. This request could not be met immediately: although Aldus’s preface to 
Daniel Clario is dated October 1504, the volume did not receive its colophon until 
November. As a result, Forteguerri had to repeat his request for a copy in a letter 
dated December 2,1504. It must have been around this time that copies of the edi¬ 
tion were finally put up for sale in Venice for three ducats apiece. 296 It is possible that 
this edition was used by Demetrius Chalcondyles for his lectures on Demosthenes 
in Milan between 1507 and 1508. 297 

The first works of Demosthenes printed in the Aldine edition were the three Olyn- 
thiac orations. In Louvain in 1521, the next time that any part of Demosthenes’ 
work was printed in Greek, it was the Olynthiacs that were chosen. 298 These speeches 
had been used with students before. George Hermonymus made four manuscripts 
of Demosthenes, at least three of which belonged to Guillaume Bude. One of these 
contains the speeches of Aeschines and Demosthenes for and against Ctesiphon with 
many of Bude’s notes. Another, one of Hermonymus’s two extant copies of the Olyn¬ 
thiacs, was also used by Bude. 299 It has been noticed that in 1522 Reuchlin was look¬ 
ing for a new Greek text to have printed for his students in Tubingen. 300 In January 
of that year, he wrote to Anshelm asking him to print the speeches of Demosthenes 
and Aeschines for and against Ctesiphon in Greek and send them to him. Anshelm 
printed the works in April, but since Reuchlin died at the end of June 1522, these 
classes may have come to nothing. 301 In Paris, Gourmont printed Cheradame’s edi¬ 
tion of the Olynthiacs in Greek in about 1523. 302 In Vergara’s student anthology, 
printed in Alcala in 1524, Demosthenes is also represented by the three Olynthiac ora¬ 
tions. The same year, a Greek-Latin text of the first Olynthiac emerged in Hagenau, 
apparendy in connection with Melanchthon’s Greek course. 303 Melanchthon lectured 
regularly on Demosthenes in Wittenberg: on the Olynthiac orations in 1524; on the 
speeches for and against Ctesiphon and the Philippic orations in 1525; on Against 
Aristogeiton in 1526; and on For Ctesiphon the following year. 304 In 1528, Cheradame 
was responsible for another Paris edition of the Olynthiacs , which he prefaced with an 
anti-Lutheran dedication to Guillaume Bri^onnet. 305 

In practice, the interest of teachers and students tended to gather in two areas of 
Demosthenes’ work: on the three Olynthiac orations, and on the great rhetorical 
struggle between Demosthenes and Aeschines played out in their speeches for and 
against Ctesiphon. Other speeches were used, but much more rarely. In Louvain, for 
example, Martens printed a plain Greek text of Against Midias in December 1525, 
and another of Against Leptines in June 1526. At Hagenau in 1527, Demosthenes’ 
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two speeches Against Aristogeiton , the subject of Melanchthon’s lectures the previ¬ 
ous year, were printed in the Latin versions of Melanchthon and Vitus Vuinshemius, 
followed by the Greek text of both. 306 


Isocrates 

Quintilian thought Isocrates “palaestrae quam pugnae magis accommodatus” 307 
(better suited for training than for real combat). Renaissance students certainly exer¬ 
cised their command of Greek on the works of Isocrates. Three works of Isocrates 
were established as canonical student texts in the fifteenth century: Ad Nicoclem , Ad 
Demonicum , and Nicocles. This status is reflected in the large number of Latin trans¬ 
lations of these works made during the period. There are at least five extant Latin 
translations of his Nicocles , sixteen of Ad Demonicum , and no fewer than twenty-two 
of Ad Nicoclem before 1530. 308 

The popularity of these three texts is pardy due to the fact that they made appropri¬ 
ate gifts for monarchs: versions of Ad Nicoclem , for example, were dedicated to a host 
of Italian princes. However, these dedications often seem to represent revisions of 
versions first made in the classroom. Their use seems to have been a well-established 
tradition, one that can be tentatively traced to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Guarino Veronese made a version of Ad Demonicum in 1407, and we know that in 
1416 he was using this speech to teach Greek to Guiniforte Barzizza. 309 The influen¬ 
tial teacher Vittorino da Feltre owned a manuscript of Isocrates’ orations. 310 Giorgio 
Valagussa, who seems to have studied Greek in Ferrara under Guarino and Theodore 
Gaza, was in possession of a Greek manuscript of Isocrates in the 1450s. He offered 
to send it to, or commission another copy for, his friend Antonio Palazzolo, and since 
this offer was made in connection with a collection of Greek fables, we may guess that 
Palazzolo, too, was learning the language. 311 Angelo Poliziano had the young Piero 
de’ Medici learn passages from Isocrates by heart in his classes in Florence between 
1475 and 1479. 312 In 1494 the scribe Joannes Serbopoulos, working in England, 
made a manuscript that combined Gaza’s grammar with Isocrates. 313 It is likely that 
Giovanni Boerio’s translation of Ad Nicoclem originated from the period in which he 
studied Greek under Erasmus. 314 We also know that Marcus Musurus lectured on this 
triad, either in Padua or Venice, sometime between 1503 and 1516. 315 

We owe the first printed text of Isocrates to Demetrius Chalcondyles. Chalcondyles 
arrived in Milan in October 1491 and began his lectures in the city in November. 316 
At the start of 1493, the Greek press in the city completed the editio princeps of the 
complete works of Isocrates, the first Greek work printed in Milan since Bonaccorso’s 
Psalter of 1481. 317 Chalcondyles may have been about to lecture on this author to his 
students in Milan. However, we should note that this edition also sold more slowly than 
any other Greek book of the fifteenth century: over forty years later, copies remained 
unsold, and in 1535 these were given a new title page and colophon and passed off as 
a new edition. 318 This does not suggest a popular student text: it appears to have been 
an expensively produced book, and as such, it may have been beyond the means of stu¬ 
dents. In the years after its publication, its idiosyncratic font may have deterred readers 
who had grown used to fonts modeled on those of the Aldine Press. 

None of Isocrates’ speeches were printed in Greek again until 1509. In that 
year, the speeches Ad Demonicum and Ad Nicoclem were both printed in Greek by 
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Gourmont, in plain, slim pamphlets for Aleandro’s students in Paris. 319 These same 
speeches were printed in a parallel Greek-Latin edition by Aleandro’s pupil, Ottomar 
Nachtgall, for his own Greek classes in Strasbourg in 15 1 5. 320 All three speeches were 
edited in Greek by Janus Lascaris and printed in Rome in 1517. 321 Ad Nicoclem and 
De pace were printed alongside the versions of Erasmus and Petrus Mosellanus in 
Basle in 1522, 322 and Ad Demonicum and Ad Nicoclem were printed in Louvain the 
same year. 323 Ad Demonicum appears again in Spain in Vergara’s Greek anthology of 
student texts of 1524. 324 Ercole Girlando’s translation of Gaza’s grammar, printed in 
November 1527, has already been noticed. 325 Two months earlier, he had seen to the 
production of a collection of elementary Greek prose texts: the three canonical essays 
of Isocrates and Aristides’ Encomium of Rome. He explained in the preface that poor 
Greek students needed cheap books: “Vos, quibus a graecis auctoribus bonas disci- 
plinas exhaurire cura est, multas magnis graecorum emendis libris pecunias impendere 
nunquam patiar. Curavi igitur ut minimus sed maximae frugis libellus excuderetur, 
quern vobis, qui boni sed pauperes estis, vel minimo aere comparare possitis” 326 (I 
shall never allow you, who want to draw good learning from the Greek authors, to 
spend lots of money on the great books of the Greeks. So I have caused a booklet, 
very small but very profitable, to be printed, which you, who are good but poor, 
might buy for yourselves for a very small sum). Girlando’s solicitude produced a very 
small, closely printed book with no room for marginalia. 


Plutarch 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, Manuel Chrysoloras had recommended 
the study of Plutarch to his Western students because his Parallel Lives brought the 
Greek world into contact with the Latin. 327 Later in the century, Poliziano recom¬ 
mended Plutarch because he combined the traditional—and complementary— 
virtues of both races: “Plutarchus ipse graeco vir ingenio, romana gravitate” 328 (Plu¬ 
tarch, a man of Greek intellect and Roman restraint). Plutarch’s capacity to bridge the 
gap between the Greek and Roman worlds commended him to many teachers. 

The sheer number of the Lives kept students and historians busy over translation for 
much of the first half of the fifteenth century. It has been plausibly suggested that some 
of Guarino Veronese’s versions of Plutarch’s Lives were made for teaching purposes and 
that the literal Latin used in the classroom was later revised for publication. 329 It should 
be noted, however, that few of the lives were translated more than once during the 
period, and it seems that for most scholars their interest lay in the fact that they could be 
used to fill holes in the Latin historical record. 330 The year 1470 was a milestone in the 
history of the Parallel Lives', the various translations of the Lives, made over the preced¬ 
ing decades by different scholars of varying abilities and for their own purposes, were 
brought together in a single printed volume. 331 This composite text with all its faults 
and peculiarities was often reprinted, and it effectively put an end to new translations of 
the lives until well into the sixteenth century. 332 1 know of no Latin translation of any of 
the Lives made between 1462—the date of Alamanno Rinuccini’s version of Plutarch’s 
Agesilaos —and the end of this survey in 1529. 333 The Lives were not printed in Greek 
until 1517, and no life was printed alone in Greek before 1530. 334 The Lives do seem to 
have had a role in educating Greek students in the first half of the fifteenth century, but 
they played no part in educating their successors over the following decades. 
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More use was made by teachers of Plutarch’s Moral Essays. Three of the Mora- 
lia attracted an unusual number of translations: Quomodo ab adulatore discernatur 
amicus had accumulated seven Latin translations by 1514; 335 De utilitate quae habetur 
ex inimicis inspired the same number of Latin versions in the same period; 336 and De 
cohibenda iracundia had acquired seven versions by 1525. 337 Part of their popularity 
derives from the fact that these short essays made fine presents to potential patrons. 
It is worth noting that two of the translators of De cohibenda iracundia, Salutati and 
Platina, seem to have known litrie Greek and that Latin interest in the work was prob¬ 
ably stimulated by Aulus Gellius’s anecdote about it in the Attic Nights. 338 

We are on surer ground with another popular essay. The pseudo-Plutarchan De 
liberis educandis had been used as early as 1402 to 1403 by Pier Paolo Vergerio for 
his own work, De ingenuis moribus. 339 The Latin version of Guarino Veronese, pub¬ 
lished in 1411, survives in many manuscripts and was often reprinted. Later in the 
century, a version was made by the Padua teacher Giovanni Calfurnio, and another 
may have been made by Lodovico Odasio. 340 De liberis educandis was the first work 
from among the Moralia to be printed in Greek: around 1496 it was issued in Flor¬ 
ence with three other popular student texts, 341 a collection thought worth reprinting 
in Rome about 1517. 342 At least three scholars lectured on the text: Marcus Musurus 
seems to have done so, either in Padua or Venice, at some time between 1503 and 
1516; 343 Philip Melanchthon lectured on the work in Wittenberg in 1519; 344 Johann 
Metzler published a Latin version of De liberis educandis in 1527, and his preface 
indicates that he lectured on the Greek text in Vratislava. 345 

Some of the Moralia attracted the attention of teachers and students in Northern 
Europe in the first decades of the sixteenth century. George Hermonymus produced 
a number of manuscripts of interest. He made a Latin-Greek manuscript of the Prae- 
cepta coniugalia , 346 He made a large manuscript for Guillaume Bude that contained a 
selection of twenty-one essays from the Moralia and from which Bude subsequendy 
made Latin versions of three essays. 347 The first of these, his translation of De placitis 
philosophorum, was made in 1502; Bude’s versions of Plutarch’s Defortuna et virtute 
Alexandri and De fortuna Romanorum were completed the following year; and his 
version of De animi tranquillitate was complete by 1505. 348 Hermonymus made a 
manuscript of Bude’s versions of these last three essays, and all four of Bude’s trans¬ 
lations were printed in Paris by Josse Bade in 1505. Besides the larger selection he 
made for Bude, Hermonymus also made at least two more manuscripts of the Greek 
text of De animi tranquillitate, De fortuna Romanorum, and De fortuna et virtute 
Alexandri, one of which is found bound with the printed texts of Bude’s translations 
printed by Bade in 1505. 349 It appears that the availability of Bude’s Latin translations 
was a factor in the demand for the Greek texts that Hermonymus copied. 

Girolamo Aleandro, who left Venice in 1508, seems to have contributed to the 
editing of the Aldine editio princeps of the Greek text of the Moralia, completed in 
March 1509. 350 In Paris, Aleandro supervised the printing of three essays from this 
collection for his students, all copied from the Aldine edition and all printed by the 
end of April 1509: De virtute et vitio, De fortuna, and Quomodo adolescens poetas 
audire debeat. 331 He notes in the preface that the expense of importing Greek books 
from Italy is an obstacle to the many eager students of the language in Paris. None of 
these essays had previously attracted much attention from scholars or translators. 352 
About three years later, presumably after the stocks of Gourmont’s first edition of 
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Plutarch had been sold, Gourmont printed another three essays from the Aldine edi¬ 
tion of the essays: De utilitate quae habetur ex inimicis , De amicorum multitudine , 
and De superstitione . 353 The first, as we have seen, had already been translated many 
times by 1512; the other two had not received the attentions of any translator. He 
also printed, probably at about the same time, his own revision of the Aldine text of 
a single essay, De audiendo . 354 

Aleandro made more use of Plutarch’s Moralia than any other teacher of the 
period. From a passing comment of Joachim Camerarius, we learn that Aleandro’s 
pupil Richard Croke taught some of the moral essays in Leipzig between 1515 and 
1517. 355 The fact that Erasmus’s translation of the essay Aa0e Picoaaq had been 
printed in 1514 may have inspired Melanchthon, already lecturing on another essay, 
to edit the Greek text in Leipzig in 1519. 356 In 1525, Erasmus’s translations of De 
cohibenda iracundia and De curiositate were printed alongside the Greek in Basle, an 
edition that may indicate some interest in the works for students of Greek but that 
may as easily reflect contemporary interest in Erasmus’s fine Latin. 357 It is as well to 
close with this observation: the popularity of Plutarch in Latin always far outstripped 
his popularity as a first Greek text. 


Plato 

Petrarch acquired a manuscript of nine of the more important works of Plato around 
1353, but he was never able to read them. 358 It was not until Chrysoloras arrived in 
Florence that Western students were finally able to approach Plato in his own language. 
With an author of such central importance, the fact that most Greek teachers of the 
period can be connected in one way or another with a Greek manuscript does not tell 
us very much. 359 We have seen that Chrysoloras used Lucian in his classroom, and it is 
very likely that he expounded some of the Parallel Lives of Plutarch. The only other 
text that we can be certain that he introduced to his students is Plato. These pioneer¬ 
ing students of the early fifteenth century were rather different from their successors 
a century later. They were mature scholars who could shape their studies according to 
their tastes. They studied Plato in Greek because he was an author that they wanted 
to read, not because his works were particularly appropriate for beginners. 

Chrysoloras’s students wanted to make Plato available to Latin scholars. After 
Chrysoloras had left Florence, one of them, Roberto de’ Rossi, expressed around 
1406 a desire to translate Plato. 360 If we link Palla Strozzi’s lost drafts of Demos¬ 
thenes with his early Greek studies, we may also want to notice that the same source 
tells us that he also left: behind other lost translations, “sermoni di Platone, non cho- 
retti,” rough drafts or classroom jottings. 361 However, the earliest version actually 
made by a student of Chrysoloras seems to have been Leonardo Bruni’s translation 
of Phaedo , which was under way by September 1400 and complete before Septem¬ 
ber 1408. 362 Bruni’s next translation from Plato was of Gorjjias , a work that had 
attracted particular attention among Chrsoloras’s Florentine students. We know 
that Jacopo Angeli owned a Greek manuscript of Gorjjtas , 363 We also know that 
Angeli loaned his fellow student Pier Paolo Vergerio a manuscript of Gorjjias that 
Vergerio read carefully in the winter of 1400-1401. 364 Even after Bruni’s Latin 
version was published, the work still attracted students to the original language. 365 
In 1425, we find that Poggio Bracciolini is reading Gorjjias in Greek with Rinucio 
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Aretino in Rome, 366 and in his lectures in Ferrara in 1446, Theodore Gaza trans¬ 
lated or paraphrased most of Gorgias for his students. 367 

One Platonic work in which Chrysoloras is known to have taken an interest is the 
Republic. He may have lectured on it in Florence: it seems unlikely that a classroom 
that included Bruni, Vergerio, and Palla Strozzi would have failed to express an inter¬ 
est in this famous work. 368 Coluccio Salutati was able to cite the work, perhaps by 
consulting a translation, in Florence in 1402. 369 Chrysoloras’s sustained efforts on the 
Republic , however, seem to belong to the period after he had left Florence. Between 
1400 and 1403, while he was in Milan and Pavia, a translation was produced as a 
result of a collaboration between Chrysoloras and his pupil Uberto Decembrio. It has 
been suggested that Uberto’s role was to make readable Latin prose from his master’s 
literal translation. 370 

Chrysoloras’s Roman pupil Cincio also encouraged the use of some works of Plato. 
After Chrysoloras’s death in Constance in 1415, Bartolomeo Aragazzi da Montepul- 
ciano began to take Greek lessons from Cincio. His new master told him to copy out 
the text of Protagoras , Lysis , and Laches , and this copy, made in Constance sometime 
between March 1415 and January 1417, still survives. 371 It is unlikely to be a coin¬ 
cidence that Zomino of Pistoia, who was in Constance from 1417 to 1418, copied 
a manuscript that has a very similar combination of texts. 372 The dialogue Meno was 
used by Joannes Argyropoulos with his students: writing to Donato Acciaiuoli, Pier 
Filippo Pandolfini describes how he came across the Greek scholar at home reading 
the work with some of them. 373 It is also worth observing that there are at least six ver¬ 
sions of the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus , a level of activity that may indicate that some 
students cut their teeth on it. 374 

By the 1430s, many important works had been translated, and interest in the Greek 
text had become less lively. Certainly, in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
while manuscripts abound, Plato’s works do not seem to have been much used with 
students of Greek. After Marsilio Ficino published his translation of the complete 
works around 1484, Latin philosophers had access to most of what they wanted from 
Plato. 375 The letters were the first of the works of Plato to reach print in Greek, in 
the large collection of Greek letters published by Aldus in 1499. 376 The Aldine editio 
princepsoi the remaining works had to wait until 15 1 3. 377 Only one work was printed 
separately in Greek before 1530: Cratylus was printed in 1523 in Louvain by Martens, 
apparendy as a student text. 378 By and large, Plato was an author whom students read 
in Latin, not in Greek. 


Hesiod 

In 1444, Giannozzo Manetti delivered the funeral oration for Leonardo Bruni. 379 
He noted that among other poets, Bruni was familiar with Hesiod. 380 He goes on 
to praise the poet: “Hesiodus autem pastor rudis et indoctus, aquula Castalii fontis 
libata, ita ad summum poeticae evasit ut nobilissima dogmata sua a Platone et Aristo- 
tele in mediis eorum utriusque philosophiae naturalis et moralis voluminibus magna 
cum veneratione velut oracula saepenumero frequententur” 381 (Having drunk from 
the spring of the Muses, the ignorant and uncultured shepherd Hesiod became such a 
great poet that his most noble judgments are often cited with great respect as if they 
were oracles by Plato and Aristotle in the midst of their works on moral and natural 
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philosophy). This perspective is worth bearing in mind before looking more closely at 
the diffusion of Hesiod’s works. In the first half of the fifteenth century, his verse was 
first encountered in the works of the two writers in whom contemporary readers were 
particularly interested: Plato and Aristode. 

In the fourteenth century, Manuel Moschopoulos had included Hesiod’s Works 
and Daysi n his influential classroom anthology of classical poetry. 382 This ensured the 
work a secure place in the Byzantine curriculum and a ready supply of manuscripts 
when the work came to the attention of Western students. Among the very earliest 
manuscripts to reach the West was that of Simon Atumano: he had a Greek manuscript 
of Hesiod with him in Avignon in 1348, and this manuscript came to Florence. 383 A 
large number of manuscripts of Hesiod can be located in Italy in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. In Florence, Antonio Corbinelli owned two Greek manuscripts of 
Hesiod, both of which remained in the city after his death in 1425. 384 Niccolo Nic- 
coli owned a manuscript of Hesiod and Oppian. 385 A list of the books owned by Palla 
Strozzi, compiled in 1431, includes two manuscripts of Hesiod. 386 Manetti himself 
owned a copy of Works and Days.™ 7 Copies of Hesiod can be connected with four 
teachers of the language: Filelfo brought a manuscript to Italy in 1427 and took it 
with him to Florence in 1429; Zomino of Pistoia made a copy; Vittorino da Feltre 
owned two copies; and Guarino Veronese, a further two. 388 

The earliest documented use of Hesiod in a Western classroom seems to date to 
the 1450s, when Gregorio Tifernas taught the poet to the young Giorgio Merula. 389 
This may have been in Milan, and circumstantial evidence indicates that Constantine 
Lascaris taught Hesiod’s Works and Days a few years later in the same city. Lascaris 
owned a manuscript of Works and Days with the scholia of Moschopoulos, which he 
may have acquired in Rhodes around 1455. 390 If this is so, it followed him when he 
went to Milan in 1458. A number of other manuscripts belong to his time in Milan. 
Lascaris made a careful copy, possibly for presentation, of a manuscript that included 
Works and Days} 91 Around 1462, he made a copy of Hesiod’s works and was able 
to correct this copy in Milan using Filelfo’s valuable thirteenth-century manuscript, 
a circumstance that suggests that their once-difficult relationship had become civil. 
Giorgio Valla copied this manuscript of Lascaris before his teacher left the city in 
1465. Lascaris’s copy of scholia on Works and Days survives in a manuscript from his 
Milan period. 392 Evidence that Lascaris taught Hesiod in Messina is also available. 
Around 1460, Andronicus Galiziotes made a copy of Works and Days for the Sicilian 
Ludovico Saccano. After Saccano’s death around 1480, this manuscript passed to the 
cathedral library in Messina and was subsequently used by Lascaris for his teaching 
there: the text of Hesiod has interlinear Greek and Latin glosses in Lascaris’ hand. 393 
Elsewhere, Hartmann Schedel, a student of Demetrius Chalcondyles, notes that his 
master expounded Hesiod to his students in Padua after he had taken up the chair of 
Greek in October 1463. 394 If Andronicus Callistus lectured on Hesiod while he was 
in Bologna in the 1460s, the fact is not recorded. He did, however, make one manu¬ 
script of Theogony and Scutum and another of scholia to Works and Days} 95 

These classes seem to have stimulated translators in the 1460s. A translation of 
the Theogony was made by Marsilio Ficino, apparently in the 1460s. 396 Niccolo della 
Valle made his popular verse translation of Works and Days in 1462 when he was 
eighteen years old, 397 and Lorenzo Lippi da Colle made a lost version of Works and 
Days in 1469. 398 The first printed translation of Works and Days was that by Della 
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Valle, published in Milan about 1483 and reprinted many times before the end of 
the century. 399 Bonino Mombrizio had signed the petition to have Constantine Las- 
caris installed in the Greek chair at Milan in 1463, and Lascaris produced some of 
his grammatical works for his benefit. 400 A verse translation of the Theogony made by 
Mombrizio was printed in Ferrara in 1474. 401 

The Greek text was first printed in Milan alongside Theocritus around 1480 as 
one of the texts of Bonaccorso’s program of Greek studies. 402 It is possible that it was 
printed from a manuscript from Callistus’s library, acquired by Bonaccorso and his 
partner in 1475. Callistus’s pupil Angelo Poliziano lectured on Hesiod in Florence 
from 1483 to 1484, and Poliziano’s students may thus have used a printed text of 
the work that was based on his master’s manuscript. 403 It is likely that when Antonio 
Codro Urceo lectured on Hesiod, perhaps between 1486 and 1487, his students 
made use of the same edition. 404 The next edition, in the Aldine book of Greek poets 
of 1496, was probably based on a corrected copy of the Milan edition. 405 Copies of 
this edition passed through the hands of Codro, Aleandro, and Forteguerri. 406 Chal- 
condyles owned a copy of this edition in which he made extensive notes on Works and 
Days. 407 By the time Vettor Fausto began to lecture on Hesiod and Pindar in Venice in 
November 1524, the Giunta had produced another Italian edition in Florence. 408 

The third printed edition of Hesiod emerged in Northern Europe: the Greek text 
of Works and Days was reproduced from the Aldine edition as part of Francois Tis- 
sard’s program in Paris in 1507. 409 The Strasbourg edition of Works and Days in Greek 
and Latin, dated to 1515, seems to have been part of Ottomar Nachtgall’s course in 
that city. 410 It contains the first printed prose translation of the work, a very literal one 
to help the student into the Greek text. This version is likely to go back to Nachtgall’s 
own lessons in Paris with Aleandro. Two other lecture courses are attested in Ger¬ 
many at this period: the grammars of Ceporinus, printed in Basle in 1522 and Zurich 
in 1526, include a portion of the Greek text of Works and Days and his notes on the 
work, apparently a relic from his classes; 411 Philip Melanchthon is also known to have 
lectured on Hesiod in Wittenberg in 1522. 412 

Most students, Byzantine and Latin, studied Works and Dayswtih its sound practi¬ 
cal and moral advice. The great majority of the Latin translations printed during this 
period are of this work, and it was the preferred Greek text in the classroom. The 
Theojjony was much less read and may have been thought inappropriate for young 
Christian readers. The Shield of Hercules seems never to have been used in the class¬ 
room before 1530. 


Theocritus 

In addition to Hesiod’s Works and Days , Manuel Moschopoulos’s influential anthol¬ 
ogy of classical poetry also included the first eight poems of Theocritus. 413 The popu¬ 
larity of this selection ensured that there were a good number of manuscripts of these 
poems to be had in the fifteenth century. The great manuscript collectors naturally 
acquired copies: Francesco Filelfo brought a copy of the poems to Italy in 1427; 414 
Palla Strozzi owned two manuscripts in 1431; 415 and Vittorino da Feltre gave Gian 
Pietro da Lucca a manuscript of Theocritus in 1445. 416 However, in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, there are few signs that Theocritus had many Italian readers. 
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Among the earliest-known Western students of Theocritus was Giovanni Anto¬ 
nio Campano. Around 1452, Campano wrote to a friend asking for a manuscript of 
Theocritus. 417 In another letter, apparendy to the same person, he wrote, “Habes 
libellum quendam graecum, superioribus his diebus a te summa cum diligentia tran- 
scriptum, ubi quantum a Martino accepi graeca vocabula latina absoluuntur. Hoc 
mihi vel maxime est opus . . .” 418 (You have a certain short Greek book, which you 
have recently copied with great care, in which the Greek words are glossed in Latin 
as I had them from Martino. I need this urgently . . .). It is likely that this refers to 
Martino Filetico, who would have been in his early twenties in 1452. Campano’s 
words need not imply that Filetico taught Theocritus to students, but he did produce 
a translation of the first seven Idylls in the 1450s. 419 Thereafter, evidence of interest 
in Theocritus begins to accumulate. While teaching in Milan in the 1460s, Constan¬ 
tine Lascaris made two copies of Theocritus and copied notes on the text in another 
manuscript; in Messina, one of his students made a copy of Theocritus. 420 Andronicus 
Callistus is the first scholar known to have lectured on Theocritus in the West: he 
taught the poet in Bologna sometime between 1462 and 1466. It is possible that an 
extant translation of the first seven Idylls had its origins in Callistus’s classroom. 421 
Another translation, made by Pietro da Montagnana sometime before 1478, may be 
connected with Pietro’s teaching. 422 

Theocritus was first printed as part of the Milanese program of Bonaccorso around 
1480, perhaps from a manuscript that had been sold by Callistus in Milan 423 This edi¬ 
tion ensured that when Angelo Poliziano decided to lecture on Theocritus at the Flo¬ 
rentine Studio in 1482, his students would have easy access to copies of the text 424 The 
appearance of Filetico’s version in print around 1482 would have provided any student 
who wanted it with a handy crib for the first poems. 425 Poliziano had himself studied 
Greek bucolic poetry in his youth, perhaps with Callistus who arrived in Florence when 
Poliziano was seventeen years old. 426 Poliziano’s own annotated manuscript of Theocri¬ 
tus’s poems is extant, and he translated Moschus’s Runaway Cupid into Latin verse, 
a version that he made “pene puer.” 427 This Greek poem occurs separately in a good 
number of fifteenth-century manuscripts and was first printed as an appendix to Lascar- 
is’s grammatical compendium in 1489. 428 In what sounds like an informal arrangement, 
Ermolao Barbaro expounded Theocritus and the pattern poems in Padua in 1484. 429 
From a comment in the Florentine edition of Theocritus, we learn that Marcus Musu- 
rus taught the poet in Venice sometime before 1516. 430 

The most influential edition was that which emerged from the Aldine Press in 1496. 431 
Girolamo Aleandro, in Padua, requested a copy from Aldus on March 10, 1506, and 
presumably took it with him to Paris in 1508. 432 At least one copy had preceded him: 
Francois Tissard seems to have taken this book with him when he left Italy, and Gour- 
mont printed a number of texts from it in Paris between 1507 and 1508. In France, 
Aleandro made a remark in a letter to Aldus that suggests that one of these texts was an 
edition of Theocritus, probably printed by Gourmont in the early months of 1508 433 
Not a trace of it survives today, a reminder that entire editions of printed Greek books 
could disappear in the sixteenth century. Theocritus seems to have been particularly 
popular in Paris, with further editions around 1511 and another a few years later. 434 A 
German student who attended Aleandro’s lectures on Theocritus tells us that Aleandro 
had reached the tenth Idyll by November 1511 and regrets that his lecturer did not 
spend more time on Koine Greek rather than on his author’s Doric dialect. 435 
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Despite the reservations of this student, Theocritus remained a popular classroom 
text in Northern Europe. In January 1516, the Juntine edition emerged, defended 
by a five-year privilege from Leo X; within the week, the more ambitious edition of 
Callierges appeared in Rome bearing a ten-year privilege from the same pontiff. 436 A 
plain text of Theocritus was printed by Martens in Louvain in 1520, and classes were 
taught in Gouda from this edition in about 1521. 437 It is likely that these texts were 
used for Melanchthon’s lectures on Theocritus in Wittenberg the same year and per¬ 
haps for his lectures on the poet in 1526. 438 Martens’s edition must have sold out by 
1528, for in that year he printed another Greek text of the poet. 439 

Euripides 

The influence of the Byzantine curriculum on Western students of Aristophanes has 
been noticed. 440 It also shaped the way these students approached the plays of Eurip¬ 
ides. In the East, Hecuba was the first play studied; of the others, only Orestes and 
Phoenissae were regularly used. 441 The plays reappeared very early in Western Europe: 
Simon Atumano had a manuscript that included eighteen plays of Euripides with 
him in Avignon in 1348. 442 Moreover, Euripides is the only Greek author besides 
Homer who is known to have been taught in the West in the fourteenth century, for 
Leonzio Pilato used Hecuba in his teaching. After Pilato’s teaching came to an end, 
his manuscript of the plays remained in Florence. Euripides, however, seems to have 
been forgotten in the West for the better part of half a century. 443 

The revival began with Giovanni Aurispa. In 1413, Aurispa bought a manuscript of 
the Byzantine select plays of Sophocles and Euripides in Chios, and in 1417, he sold it 
to Niccolo Niccoli in Florence. 444 Antonio Corbinelli owned no fewer than five manu¬ 
scripts of Euripides at his death in 1425. 445 Copies of Euripides can be connected 
with the teachers Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino Veronese. 446 Francesco Filelfo took 
a special interest in the plays, and three of his manuscripts are known. More impor- 
tandy, we know that he studied the plays: he translated Polydorus’s opening speech 
from Hecuba in a consolatory address to the Marcello family, and he translated fifty 
lines from Phoenissae . 447 Other early owners can also be identified. Theodore Gaza 
and his relative Andronicus Callistus made and owned manuscripts. 448 The English¬ 
man John Free, who traveled to Ferrara in 1456 to study under Guarino, acquired a 
portion of the dramatist’s work in Italy sometime before his death in 1465. 449 Around 
1475, Constantine Lascaris was reunited with a manuscript of the triad that he had 
owned in his youth in Constantinople. 450 Another extant Latin version of Hecuba , 
in prose, is often attributed to Pietro da Montagnana. 451 Whoever made the version, 
its context suggests that it was prepared in connection with learning or teaching the 
language. In Northern Europe, George Hermonymus made two manuscripts, appar¬ 
ently while he was teaching in Paris: one of these is of Hecuba alone and the other of 
Hecuba and Orestes. 452 The text of the Byzantine triad of Euripides was certainly in the 
hands of most of the prominent teachers of the language. 

There was a quickening of interest in the plays of Euripides in Italy in the sec¬ 
ond half of the fifteenth century. The holdings of the Vatican Library are revealing: 
in 1455, the library had four manuscripts of Euripides; by 1475, this number had 
grown to seven; and by 1481, it had a total of thirteen. 453 The library records also 
show that in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, manuscripts of Euripides were 
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borrowed more often than those of any other Greek author. Indeed, between late 
1477 and the middle of 1484, a total of eleven loans are recorded to eleven different 
individuals. It is plausible that someone in Rome was lecturing on the plays during 
this period. 454 Lectures on Euripides may be tentatively assigned to Janus Lascaris 
in Florence some years later. In October 1492, Lascaris was appointed to give two 
lecture courses at the Florentine Studio : one on Greek philosophy and the other on 
poetry. 455 Girolamo Amaseo writes of Lascaris the following April, “Nec te praetereat 
complures graecos ex Graecia in Laschari domum confluxisse et latinas litteras discunt 
ut possint postmodum profited. Unus ex ipsis mihi tragoediam, quam mense maio 
explicaturus est Lascharus, conscribit” 456 (And let it not escape you that many Greeks 
have gathered together from Greece in the house of Lascaris, and they are learning 
Latin so that they may find employment afterward. One of these is copying a tragedy 
for me, which Lascaris is to lecture on in May). This tragedy is very unlikely to be the 
work of Aeschylus, who was rarely studied in the fifteenth century and never, to my 
knowledge, used in the classroom. 457 It may refer to a work of Sophocles, on whom 
Lascaris certainly lectured around this time, but it is possible that he was about to 
lecture on one of Euripides’ plays. 458 Lascaris’s interest in Euripides during the 1490s 
is well attested: sometime after this, and certainly before June 18, 1495, he oversaw 
the printing of four plays in Florence: Medea , Hippolytus , Alcestis , and Andromache , 459 
The Aldine edition of the complete plays emerged in February 1503. 460 It is dedicated 
to Demetrius Chalcondyles, apparently in the hope that the elderly scholar—who was 
then lecturing on the Aldine edition of Sophocles—would soon lecture on the Aldine 
Euripides. 461 There is, however, no evidence that he did so. 

The appearance of a number of translations of Euripides demonstrates the author’s 
growing popularity in the early years of the sixteenth century. The earliest of these 
translations was made by Erasmus. He seems to have had an interest in Euripides as 
early as 1501, and he translated Hecuba in 1504. 462 His choice of play is not surprising, 
since every student began with it. Thus it was Hecuba that was translated by Giorgio 
Anselmi and printed in Parma in 1506, 463 and it was Hecuba with which Johann Cuno 
began his own studies of Euripides. 464 Erasmus himself claimed in the preface to his 
Hecuba that he translated Euripides because he wanted to train his Greek on a profane 
author before he turned to the New Testament; he later indicated that he had also 
been dissatisfied with Filelfo’s rendering of the opening lines of the play. 465 Erasmus’s 
decision to translate Iphi£fenia in Aulis , which had recently become more easily avail¬ 
able in the Aldine edition, is more interesting. 466 Perhaps the author of the Querela 
pads found Euripides’ hostility to war congenial; perhaps the religious reformer in 
him enjoyed its attacks on superstition. Erasmus’s two translations were printed by 
Badius in Paris in September 1506. 467 By November, Erasmus was in Bologna, where 
he remained for at least a year. 468 He remained in contact with Paris because he was 
aware in October 1507 that Badius’s first edition of his translation had sold out and 
that the printer now hoped to print a new edition. 469 However, Erasmus chose to give 
his new edition to Aldus in Venice, where it was printed in December. 470 

Erasmus’s stay in Bologna coincides with the presence of another contemporary 
translator of Euripides. Francois Tissard was certainly in Bologna on March 19,1507, 
when he received his doctorate in civil and canon law at the university; he was still 
in Bologna when, on April 1, 1507, he signed the dedication of his translations of 
Euripides to the future king of France, Francois Duke of Valois. 471 Tissard apparendy 
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carried these versions into France himself, for by August, he was editing Greek texts 
for Gourmont’s new Greek press in Paris. Tissard translated three plays, Medea , Hip- 
polytus , and Alcestis , and we may suppose that he translated these from the Floren¬ 
tine edition that prints these plays in this order. Although he avoided the plays that 
Erasmus had recendy translated, the translators seem to have worked independendy. 
Neither mentions the other, and Tissard’s versions seem to have originated in the 
summer of 1506, before the publication of Badius’s edition of Erasmus’s version, and 
before Erasmus himself arrived in Bologna. 472 The success in Paris of Erasmus’s trans¬ 
lation, however, does seem to have moved Francois of Valois to express an interest in 
Tissard’s work in December 1506, and Tissard consequently revised his earlier, more 
literal, rendering for dedication to the prince. 473 

Despite Tissard’s later work with Gourmont’s press, his versions of Euripides 
were never printed. Erasmus’s translations, however, remained very popular in 
Northern Europe. Like several of Erasmus’s translations, they appealed to many 
as fine examples of modern Latin literature. They even graced the stage: Erasmus’s 
translation of Hecuba was acted in Louvain in September 1506, and one of his 
translations appears to have been produced again in Louvain in September 1514. 474 
Erasmus’s versions were also used as an aid to the study of the works in their origi¬ 
nal language: Martens printed the Greek text of Hecuba and Iphigenia in Aulis in 
Louvain in 1520, and Erasmus’s versions were printed alongside the Greek texts in 
Basle in 1524 and in 1530. 475 


Sophocles 

Sophocles made an early reappearance in Western Europe in two manuscripts owned 
by Simon Atumano. Atumano certainly had one of these manuscripts with him in Avi¬ 
gnon in 1348. 476 The tutor of Petrarch and Boccaccio, Leonzio Pilato, owned another 
manuscript of the plays that was in Florence by 1362. 477 Yet despite this early start, 
Sophocles made little impression in the West for many decades. Some Italian own¬ 
ers can, of course, be identified from the first half of the fifteenth century. Giovanni 
Aurispa was the first, buying a manuscript that included Aiax , Electra , and Oedipus 
Rex in Chios in 1413. In 1417, he sold this manuscript to Niccolo Niccoli, and Nic- 
coli subsequently acquired another manuscript of Sophocles from Aurispa. 478 Antonio 
Corbinelli, who bequeathed his library to the Badia Fiorentina on his death in 1425, 
owned a number of manuscripts of Sophocles 479 A list of Palla Strozzi’s books, com¬ 
piled in 1431, includes two manuscripts of Sophocles. 480 Cyriaco of Ancona had a 
Greek manuscript of Sophocles, and Francesco Filelfo owned one that contains all the 
plays except Oedipus Coloneus. 481 

The first Western student known to have used Sophocles in his early Greek studies 
was introduced to him in Constantinople: Giovanni Tortelli studied Aiax and Electra 
in that city between 1435 and 1437. Later, in his De orthographia , he says that it 
was Isidore of Kiev who taught him to love Sophocles. 482 The first documented use 
of Sophocles in an Italian classroom was by Theodore Gaza: his students Lodovico 
Carbone and Basino da Parma tell us that Gaza lectured on Sophocles while he was in 
Ferrara in the years 1446 to 1449. 483 Andronicus Callistus made a copy of Antigone 
that has interlinear Latin glosses, and he produced a manuscript of scholia on the Byz¬ 
antine triad. 484 A translation of Aiax that has been attributed to Pietro da Montagana 
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survives in one of his manuscripts: it may have been connected with his Greek teach¬ 
ing in Padua, perhaps during the 1460s. 485 

The Vatican Library accumulated many manuscripts during the middle decades of 
the century. In 1455, at the end of the pontificate of Nicholas V, the library held five 
manuscripts of Sophocles; twenty years later, in 1475, it had twelve. 486 During the 
same period, Cardinal Bessarion was gathering his own library of classical Greek lit¬ 
erature in Rome. His collection included two manuscripts of Sophocles by 1468, and 
another soon joined them. 487 After the cardinal’s death in 1472, this library was dis¬ 
patched to Venice. In Venice, the library of Ermolao Barbaro included a manuscript 
of Sophocles, apparendy acquired between 1485 and Barbaro’s death in 1493. 488 The 
prolific scribe Joannes Rhosos completed a manuscript of the Byzantine triad in the 
city in 1489. 489 The substantial private library of Giorgio Valla included a manuscript 
of four plays, and some time after August 1483, Valla acquired the two manuscripts 
of Callistus noted previously. 490 Bartolomeo Zamberti, at the age of about eighteen, 
made a copy of Aiax and Electra in Venice in 1491. 491 At about the same time, Gior¬ 
gio Merula is known to have taught Aiax in Milan. 492 

In Florence, Joannes Argyropoulos may have introduced his students to Sophocles: 
one of these students, Pier Filippo Pandolfini, praises his master’s reading of Sopho¬ 
cles in a surviving letter. 493 Two manuscripts, apparently both from the 1490s, are 
associated with the Florentine monk Pier Candido of Santa Maria degli Angeli 494 We 
have seen that Janus Lascaris was about to lecture on an unidentified Greek tragedy in 
Florence in 1493. 495 He certainly lectured on Sophocles in Florence, probably around 
1492. It is unlikely to be a coincidence that, in about 1493, Alessandra di Bartolomeo 
Scala recited the part of Electra in Greek in a Florentine production of the play. 496 

Contact with the works of Sophocles was largely confined to Italy during the fif¬ 
teenth century. It is, however, curious that Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who 
knew no Greek, chose to name one of his illegitimate children Antigone. 497 John 
Free’s manuscript of Euripides, already noticed, also contained some plays of Sopho¬ 
cles. Free’s copy, acquired sometime between 1456 and his death in 1465, was prob¬ 
ably the first copy of Sophocles to reach England. 498 The Frisian physician and scholar 
Adolf Occo, who studied Greek in Italy during the 1470s, made a copy of four plays 
and made extracts from Aiax and Antigone. His manuscripts were among the first 
texts of Sophocles to reach Germany. 499 

The plays of Sophocles were first printed in the Aldine edition of August 1502, and 
the volume was dedicated to the editor of Euripides, Janus Lascaris. 500 The Aldine edi¬ 
tion seems to have been taken up immediately in Milan by Demetrius Chalcondyles, 
who lectured on the seven plays of Sophocles for nine months, from November 1502 
until the end of July the following year. 501 Aldus no doubt anticipated that some stu¬ 
dents at these lectures would want to acquire copies of the Aldine text, which were 
available in Venice for three ducats in 1503. 502 Reuchlin ordered a copy from Venice 
in November 1502; 503 Franciscus Vitalis Bodianus asked Aldus for a copy in 1504; 504 
and Scipione Forteguerri owned a copy. 505 Marcus Musurus seems to have lectured 
on Oedipus Coloneus 2 X some point between 1503 and 1516 while he was teaching in 
Padua and Venice. 506 The notebook of the German scholar Johann Cuno has a Latin 
translation of much of Aiax and part of Electra , a version apparently copied during his 
time in northern Italy in the first decade of the sixteenth century. 507 
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Two observations indicate that Sophocles was not often used with beginners in 
the language: before 1530, there were no editions of single plays, and there was no 
printed Latin translation of any play. Scholars of some experience were better served: 
in 1518, Janus Lascaris edited the ancient scholia in Rome. 508 The seven plays of the 
Aldine edition were reprinted in Florence in 1522 and again in Paris in 1528. 509 By 
this time, the plays had attracted an enthusiast. In 1527, Alessandro de’ Pazzi, Flo¬ 
rentine ambassador to Venice, sent his Latin version of Sophocles’ Electra to Pietro 
Bembo for his comments, and he tells Bembo that he is working on an Oedipus , 
presumably a version of Oedipus Rex. Bembo politely suggests that his Electra needs 
more work. 510 


Pindar 

Pindar’s Olympian Odes were included in the compendium of classical poetry that 
Manuel Moschopoulos compiled in the fourteenth century. 511 Despite the influence 
of this handbook, it does not seem that the poet was much read in the West in the 
fifteenth century. One of our earliest notices comes from George of Trebizond, who 
wrote that Guarino Veronese was either reading or teaching Pindar between 1417 and 

1418. 512 The poet was certainly available in Italy from several sources by the 1420s: 
Giovanni Aurispa brought a Greek manuscript of Pindar to Italy in 1423; Antonio 
Corbinelli had two in his library at his death in 1425; Francesco Filelfo brought one 
back from Constantinople in 1427; and Palla Strozzi is known to have had a copy by 

1431. 513 It is harder to be sure that these scholars read the works they owned. Filelfo, 
at least, seems to have read his Pindar, and he loaned a copy to Giovanni Patrizio 
sometime before April 10, 1437. 514 In 1444, Giannozzo Manetti stated that Leon¬ 
ardo Bruni knew the poet, a claim for which there is otherwise no evidence. 515 

One scholar certainly taught Pindar to his students. In a letter dated between 1463 
and 1466, Andronicus Callistus writes that he is lecturing on Pindar in his Greek 
classes in Bologna. 516 Callistus’s teaching clearly had an impact on one of his pupils, 
Bartolomeo Fonzio. Fonzio made a manuscript of a Latin version of the Olympian 
Odes that probably represents his reworking of a rough version derived from Cal¬ 
listus. 517 Thereafter, Pindar reappears in a number of contexts that suggest his use 
with students. Three manuscripts are associated with Constantine Lascaris in Milan: 
he seems to have had a manuscript of the Olympian Odes with him when he arrived 
in 1458; he made a careful copy of these odes during his time in the city; and he 
copied scholia on the Olympians toward the end of his time in the city. 518 Adolphe 
Occo wrote out the Olympian Odes in the 1480s. 519 We do not know when George 
Hermonymus made the copy of the Olympians and scholia that is extant in his hand, 
but it would appear to be connected with his teaching in France, that is, after 1475. 520 
One Girolamo Scotti of Siena seems to have paid particular attention to Pindar in 
the 1480s, for between 1484 and 1488, he borrowed the text three times from the 
Vatican Library. 521 We would like to know what inspired Jacopo Sannazaro to make a 
translation of the first lines of the first Olympian Ode at some point between 1495 and 
1501, and why he went no further. 522 Urbano Bolzanio taught Pindar at some point 
in his long career, as we learn from a passing comment made by his nephew. 523 One 
thing is clear from this brief survey: students of the poems tended to confine their 
attention to the Olympian Odes. 
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Pindar reached print in 1513, when the Aldine edition was dedicated to Andrea 
Navagero. 524 Only two years later, a new scholarly edition of the poems and scholia 
was printed in Rome by Zacharias Callierges, the first Greek text to be printed in 
Rome. 525 A single ode, the Fourteenth Olympian, was printed in Greek in Leipzig in 
1519, apparendy under the direction of Philip Melanchthon. 526 Stefano Negri lec¬ 
tured publicly on Pindar in Milan sometime before August 1521, while in Venice, 
Vettor Fausto began to lecture on Hesiod and Pindar in November 1524. 527 The 
complete Greek text was reprinted in Basle in 1526, edited by Jacobus Ceporinus, and 
prepared for publication after Ceporinus’s death by Ulrich Zwingli. 528 This edition 
may have done something to stimulate interest in Germany: early in the following 
year, Menrad Molther translated the first two Olympian Odes in Heidelberg, a modest 
work that was thought worthy of the press in Hagenau. 529 In 1528, Joannes Lonicer’s 
Latin prose translation of all of Pindar was printed in Basle. 530 

Apollonius of Rhodes 

At Constantinople in January 1423, Francesco Filelfo bought a famous thirteenth- 
century manuscript that included Apollonius from the wife of John Chrysoloras. This 
manuscript came with him to Venice in 1427 and remained part of his library until 
his death in 1481. 531 It was not, however, the first manuscript of the Arjyonautica of 
Apollonius to reach Italy since ancient times. This honor belongs to the oldest extant 
manuscript of the poem, which was acquired by Niccolo Niccoli in Florence from 
Giovanni Aurispa in 1424. 532 In Florence, sometime in the following decades, its 
evident antiquity inspired a faithful imitation that belonged to the Giannozzo Manet- 
ti 533 The text can b e connected with a number of prominent teachers. The library of 
Vittorino da Feltre in Mantua contained a manuscript of the poem, while Vittorino’s 
student Basinio da Parma was preparing a Latin poem on the Argonauts and owned 
a manuscript of the work at his death in 1457. 534 Guarino Veronese owned at least 
one Greek manuscript of Apollonius. 535 Constantine Lascaris was able to use Filelfo’s 
manuscript of the work to make a copy for his own use in Milan in 1465. 536 Demetrius 
Chalcondyles also made a copy of Apollonius. 537 

The late 1460s and early 1470s saw a great deal of interest in Apollonius’s poem. 
It was copied repeatedly among the circle around Bessarion in Rome. The cardinal 
himself owned two copies, and George Trivizias, a scribe in his pay, made four copies 
between 1468 and 1472. 538 Domizio Calderini, in Rome, borrowed from Lorenzo 
de’ Medici a Greek manuscript of Apollonius in October 1473. 539 In Venice, Marco 
Aurelio borrowed a manuscript of the work from Bessarion’s collection in 1474. 540 
The first certain use of Apollonius with students was by Andronicus Callistus, who 
lectured on the poet in Florence at some point between 1471 and 1475. 541 The young 
Angelo Poliziano appears to have made his version of the fifth book of the Iliad dur¬ 
ing Callistus’s time in Florence. In the marginalia to this version Poliziano refers to 
Pherecydes, a learned allusion that can be traced back to the scholia on Apollonius. 542 
It is possible that such an able young student came across this passage in his own 
reading, but it seems more likely that he was directed to it by his master. Callistus’s 
teaching made a particular impression on one student, Bartolomeo Fonzio, who was 
attempting to acquire a copy of the text in 1472. 543 Fonzio made use of Callistus’s 
lectures in two ways. First, he compiled a complete translation of the poem based 
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on these lectures. 544 Second, after Callistus had left Florence, Fonzio made use of 
material on the Argonuutica of Apollonius for his own lectures in Florence on the 
Argonuutica of Valerius Flaccus. Valerius was first printed in 1474, and Fonzio began 
to annotate his copy of this edition in 1476. We know from this source that, from 
November 1481 to July 1482, he lectured on Valerius at the Florentine Studio. He 
finished another course on Valerius in 1504. 545 

After Callistus left Italy in 1475, interest in the poem seems to have subsided for a 
few years. From the mid-1480s, however, copies multiplied rapidly, with Venice and 
her Cretan scribes playing an important role. 546 Ermolao Barbaro was reading the poet 
in Venice in 1484; 547 Giorgio Valla acquired a copy in the city in the 1490s; 548 and 
the Cretan Zacharias Callierges made two copies, probably in Venice in the 1490s. 549 
The same decade saw Demetrius Moschus produce four manuscripts, probably all in 
Venice. 550 Meanwhile in Florence, Poliziano was reading Apollonius in the 1480s, 551 
and the Florentine scribe Joannes Scutariota made at least two copies. 552 

A printed edition of the text was meditated in Florence by Janus Lascaris as early 
as 1493. 553 This edition finally emerged from the press in Florence in 1496, a fine 
piece of printing with the text printed in Greek capitals and the surrounding scholia 
in lowercase type. 554 A teacher at the Studio , Lorenzo Ciati, copied his manuscript 
of the poem, completed in 1498, from this edition. 555 The remainder of the edi¬ 
tion was subsequendy acquired by Aldus Manutius, who was able to offer a copy to 
Johann Reuchlin in August 1502 and was advertising copies for sale in his catalog of 
June 1503. 556 Of this edition, Willibald Pirckheimer owned a copy that he had deco¬ 
rated by Albrecht Diirer; 557 Scipione Forteguerri owned one; 558 Hermann, Count of 
Neuenahr, seems to have taken delivery of a copy around 1514; 559 Hernan Nunez de 
Guzman owned a copy; 560 and Cuthbert Tunstall donated his copy of the edition to 
Cambridge University Library in 1528. 561 Although Agosto Valdo chose to lecture on 
Apollonius in Rome in 1516, these copies of the text still sold very slowly. 562 In fact, 
the Florentine edition satisfied the printers, and presumably the students, of Europe 
until 1521 when the Aldine Press reprinted the text. 563 


Pseudo-Orpheus 

The Hymns and the Argonuutica attributed to Orpheus were not part of the Byzan¬ 
tine curriculum that did so much to shape the early tradition of Greek studies in the 
West. Both works were brought to Italy by Giovanni Aurispa in 1423, and Antonio 
Corbinelli had a copy of the Orphic Argonuutica in his library in Florence at the time 
of his death in 1425. 564 Francesco Filelfo brought another Greek manuscript of these 
works with him on his return to Italy in 1427. 565 It is likely that Giannozzo Manetti 
found the exemplar for his own copy in Florence. 566 However, the works do not seem 
to have made much of an impression in Italy in the first half of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Among the first Western students of Greek to use pseudo-Orpheus was Marsilio 
Ficino, who translated the Orphic Argonuutica and Hymns in his youth, perhaps in 
the 1450s. This literal translation seems to have been made as an exercise and never 
intended for publication. 567 

Constantine Lascaris was an enthusiastic champion of this work. He was lecturing 
publicly on the Orphic Argonuutica in Milan in about 1463. 568 A passage in Lascar- 
is’s grammatical work on the Greek noun, published there in that year, informs us, 
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“[Toe ’ApyovauiiKa] 8f| naXai KaxapeA,r|0£vxa poMc; rcoxe auxoq ev Me8ioA,avcp 
euprov aear|7c6xa, eKypayac; xe Kai xoiq aXXoiq pexaSotx;, Srmoaiax; dvayivcoaKO), 
noXX&v rai A,oylcov vecov (poixcovxcov. Kai vt>v eq xa eoxcxxa x<Sv Suaxu^wv' EAAf|vcov 
avepico 6 ryyvor|p,£VO<; exeivoq ’OpcpEtx;” 569 (Then some time ago, I myself found it 
with difficulty moldering away in Milan; and having copied it and shared it with others, 
I am lecturing on it publicly to many erudite young men. And now that unknown man 
Orpheus has risen up again among the last of the unhappy Greeks). Lascaris certainly 
subscribed a manuscript that included the Orphic Arpfonautica and Hymns in Milan in 
1464 and made another copy that may also belong to this period. 570 His teaching in the 
city made at least one convert. Some of the signatories of the petition that helped Las¬ 
caris to the chair of Greek in Milan have already been noticed. Leodrisio Crivelli signed 
this petition in December 1462. 571 Crivelli made a translation of the Orphic Arpfonau¬ 
tica in 1463 or 1464, and it is reasonable to suppose that this version owed a great deal 
to Lascaris’s lectures. 572 A copy of Crivelli’s version is bound with the Greek text of the 
work and the epitome of Chrysoloras’s grammar. 573 The version of the Orphic Hymns 
made by Filelfo’s son, Giovanni Mario, may have been inspired by increased interest in 
pseudo-Orpheus in Milan in the 1460s. 574 

Lascaris maintained his interest in pseudo-Orpheus after his move to Messina in 
1466. There he composed prefatory material for the poetry, Exq xa KpoXeyopeva xou 
ao(pou ’Opcpcax;, which he added to the manuscript of the work that he had copied 
in Milan in 1464. 575 Such material would have made an appropriate prolusion to any 
lecture on the poetry attributed to Orpheus. Another manuscript made by Lascaris 
in Messina has a Greek extract relating to Orpheus, and he added interlinear glosses 
to a manuscript of the Orphic Arpfonautica copied in Messina by his pupil Manuel. 576 
Filelfo had already in 1440 sounded a note of skepticism about the identification of 
the author of this poetry with the legendary Orpheus, but Lascaris’s preface shows 
that he entertained no such doubts. 577 He believed that the ancient poet wrote the 
work in Phoenician letters, just as Dictys Cretensis did his. 578 Lascaris’s belief in the 
high antiquity of these works accounts for his sustained interest in them. 

It is possible that Lascaris was responsible for the text of the Orphic Arpfonautica 
and Orphic Hymns that was printed for the first time in Florence in 1500. 579 The 
Aldine Press reissued the text in 1517, and this circumstance may have influenced 
Vettor Fausto’s decision to lecture on the Orphic Arpfonautica in his attempt to secure 
the chair of Greek in Venice the following year. 580 In Florence, the Giunta published 
another edition in 1519, and in the same year Crivelli’s version was first printed with 
the Arpfonautica of Valerius Flaccus in Bologna. 581 In 1523, this version was printed 
in Basle alongside the Greek text. 582 

Quintus of Smyrna 

The late classical epic poet Quintus, author of the Posthomerica , tells the story from 
the end of the Iliad to the fall of Troy in fourteen books. A reference to Smyrna in 
the poem has been taken to be autobiographical, and the epithet Smyrnaeus appears 
to have been in use by the 1460s. 583 The poet was also known as Quintus Calaber 
because his work was rediscovered in Calabria. The use of this name by the Aldine 
editio princeps established it among scholars for many decades. Like pseudo-Orpheus, 
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Quintus was not part of the Byzantine curriculum, and his brief vogue in fifteenth- 
century Italy is a distinctive episode in the history of Greek studies. 

Quintus was rediscovered by Cardinal Bessarion, or by his agents, not long after 
the fall of Constantinople in a monastery near Otranto in southern Italy. The manu¬ 
script that Bessarion brought to light is no longer extant, but the copy that he com¬ 
missioned from Michael Apostolis gave rise to many descendants, and copies of the 
work multiplied rapidly during the following decades. 584 Although this rapid diffusion 
suggests some lively interest in the recovered work, it does not seem to have been 
often taught. The poem was, however, used in Italy with students of Greek by at least 
one influential teacher, Constantine Lascaris. 

Buried in Lascaris’s grammatical work on the Greek noun is an interesting aside 
on Quintus. He writes, *‘0 8e 6eoaepeaxaxo<; Biiaaap'uov . . . xauxnv 5 Ano\)A/ia<; 
dvaacoaocq, xoiq |3m)A,opevoi<; pexeScoKev rjv koci aoxoq naXai pev bcoGouv, vuv 
8e ayaGfl xuxfl Kxtiaapevoq, Sripoaicot; avayvcoaopai pexa xa ’Apyovauxiica xoi) 
acxpou ’Op^eax;” 585 (The devout Bessarion, having recovered this work from Apulia, 
gave it to those who wanted it. I myself had long wanted it, and now that I have the 
good fortune to possess it, I shall lecture on it publicly after the Orphic Argonautica). 
The grammatical work was published in 1463. 586 If we assume that Lascaris could 
only lecture publicly after he had taken up his chair in Milan, on July 24, 1463, this 
statement (if it is not a later revision) must be placed between that date and the end 
of the year. Bessarion, it seems, made a transcript of the work available to interested 
parties. Although Lascaris knew of Quintus and was eager to secure a copy, it still took 
the text a good eight years to travel from Otranto to his study in Milan. 

Only one manuscript can be certainly connected with Lascaris’s time in Milan. 
This manuscript, as we learn from one of his notes written on it, was copied in haste 
by Lascaris himself and by a number of Italian scribes. 587 This hurried copy was made 
from Apostolis’s apograph of the lost Otranto manuscript, but its precise date remains 
to be established. 588 Lascaris certainly makes it sound like a recent acquisition in 1463. 
Later, in Messina, he recalls that he acquired it with difficulty. 589 We may perhaps press 
Lascaris’s words in his grammar and suppose that the manuscript of Quintus was com¬ 
pleted after he had begun to lecture on the Orphic Argonautica. Lascaris had been 
teaching privately in Milan since 1458, but the Orphic Argonautica was the first text 
he lectured on publicly, presumably after his appointment to the chair of Greek in July 
1463. 590 We know that Apostolis’s copy of the work was bought in Ferrara by Giorgio 
Merula from Nardo Palmieri for four gold pieces in October 1462. 591 It thus seems 
that Lascaris’s copy was made from this manuscript after Merula had acquired it. This 
would establish an otherwise unattested link between Merula and Lascaris. 592 

The various Italian hands in Lascaris’s Milan transcript of Quintus have not yet 
been identified. These scribes were presumably Lascaris’s students, enlisted by their 
master to make a rapid copy of a text that was passing through Milan. 593 We know the 
names of many of his students in Milan and may guess that some of these had heard 
him lecture on Quintus before he left the city two years later. Lascaris took his enthu¬ 
siasm for Quintus with him when he transferred his school to Messina in 1466. Thirty 
years later, in 1496, he brought his editorial work on Quintus to completion: in June, 
he finished a copy of the complete text, heavily revised and corrected, based on the 
hasty Milan transcript. He has supplied each book with an argument and the whole 
work with a preface. 594 A copy of the first book alone appears to have been made from 
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this complete manuscript in the same year. 595 The following year, a pupil, Francesco 
Giovanelli, made another copy from Lascaris’s manuscript in Messina. 596 A further 
manuscript survives today in Naples, perhaps dating to the 1490s, that has a nearly 
complete interlinear Latin translation of the first five books. 597 Thus we have evidence 
of Lascaris’s interest in the Posthomerica at both ends of his long career. 

Lascaris’s interest in the work is the most sustained of any Greek scholar, but copies 
of the work belonged to several teachers of the language. Theodore Gaza may have 
owned one, and Demetrius Chalcondyles made a copy. 598 Andronicus Callistus may 
also have owned the Posthomerica . 5 " Callistus was closer to Bessarion than Lascaris 
and could probably have procured a copy in the 1450s had he wanted. Failing this, 
Merula, who was in possession of Apostolis’s influential transcript of Quintus from 
late 1462, is known to have attended Callistus’s lectures on Theocritus in Bologna 
sometime between 1462 and 1466. 600 When Callistus left Florence in 1475, he moved 
to Milan and sold his fine library; he then set out for Northern Europe. 601 By 1476, 
he was in London with his compatriot George Hermonymus, where another copy of 
Quintus was made, but it seems that only Hermonymus survived to return to France 
later the same year. Returning from England, Hermonymus evidently had with him 
at least one manuscript of Quintus because he completed a copy of it soon after his 
arrival in Paris. The manuscript—now lost—from which he made this copy was not 
derived from Apostolis’s copy. 602 It is plausible that it had belonged to Callistus. If 
Hermonymus’s exemplar was Callistus’s own manuscript, then it is worth noting that 
from the sale of most of his library he chose to retain this particular work and carry it 
northward with him. 

The Callistus-Hermonymus copy of the text was probably the first to reach North¬ 
ern Europe, but it seems to have been closely followed by another survival from the 
classroom of Lascaris. The Frisian physician Adolf Occo owned a Greek manuscript of 
Quintus that has the text in the hand of Lascaris and marginalia by Occo. This manu¬ 
script has interlinear glosses to books one to seven, probably in Lascaris’s hand. 603 
This is one of three manuscripts owned by Occo that contains Lascaris’s hand, but it 
is not clear that Occo studied under the Greek scholar. 604 The manuscripts were prob¬ 
ably acquired by Occo or by Rudolf Agricola during their time in Italy in the 1470s. 
Agricola was able to quote some memorable lines from Quintus in a letter to Johann 
Reuchlin of 1484, an unusual piece of erudition for a German scholar of the period. 
At Agricola’s death in October 1485, Occo acted as his literary executor. 605 

The first edition of the Greek text around 1504 was well in advance of poets such 
as Pindar and Aeschylus and of prose authors such as Plato and Plutarch. However, 
after half a century of sustained interest in the newly recovered poetry of Quintus, the 
attentions of scholars and students subsided. The edition of 1504 was the last of the 
Greek text until 1569. 606 
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For much of the fifteenth century, a shortage of Greek texts, and of competent Greek 
teachers, frustrated would-be students of the language. In the first decades of the 
fifteenth century, Florentine libraries held more Greek manuscripts than those of any 
other Italian city, but even in Florence, the scarcity of elementary Greek texts hin¬ 
dered students. In 1425, Ambrogio Traversari asked Francesco Barbaro to give his 
monastery a Greek Psalter to allow Greek studies to continue there. 1 Traversari him¬ 
self, having advised Francesco Coppola to learn Greek by collating a Greek Psalter 
with a Latin translation, was unable to lend him a copy for this purpose: “Psalterium 
quidem et evangelia et huiusmodi teneo, sed ita ut ea mittere nequeam; sunt enim 
partim amicorum, et que nostra sunt occuparunt adulescentes nostri quidam graecita- 
tis item studiosi; venale vero prorsus nihil habeo” 2 (I do have a Psalter and the Gos¬ 
pels, and suchlike, but I cannot send them to you. Some of them belong to friends, 
and those that are mine are being used by some of my young Greek students. I really 
have none I can sell). Traversari was obliged to cobble together his classroom texts 
from a number of sources. Students had to use the Greek manuscripts that were at 
hand, not necessarily those that they or their teachers would have chosen. The Byzan¬ 
tine curriculum shaped Greek studies in the West not only because Byzantine teachers 
taught the texts they had studied in their youth but also because these texts were the 
most numerous and widely available. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the early Greek presses had transformed this 
situation. In December 1507, Aldus Manutius wrote in the preface to his edition of 
Erasmus’s translation of two plays of Euripides his optimistic assessment of the state of 
contemporary learning: “Deerant olim boni libri, deerant docti praeceptores; eorum 
enim qui callerent utranque linguam, mira paucitas. Nunc est, Deo gratia, et bono- 
rum librorum copia et doctorum hominum, tarn in Italia quam extra” 3 (Once there 
were few good books, and few learned teachers; there was a terrible shortage of men 
who knew both languages. Now, by the grace of God, there is an abundance of good 
books and learned men, both in Italy and abroad). The distribution of large numbers 
of printed Greek books reduced the need for students of the language to chase them 
throughout Europe. The ready availability of bilingual grammars, elementary Greek 
texts, and Greek-Latin lexica made it easier for determined scholars to teach them¬ 
selves the language. For most of the fifteenth century, the teacher of Greek was valued 
not only because of his knowledge of the language but also because he had Greek 
manuscripts and the ability to multiply them. By the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, students were no longer dependent on their teachers for the elementary texts of 
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the language. One consequence of this development was that self-instruction became 
an increasingly common alternative to formal lessons. 

Some attempt must be made to address the difficult issue of the size of these 
early editions. Here, examples may be adduced that will allow a plausible conjecture. 
Thus 1,025 copies of the editio princeps of Marsilio Ficino’s Latin translation of Plato 
were printed; 4 800 copies of the Suda lexicon were printed in 1499; 5 there were 600 
seven-volume sets of the Complutensian polyglot Bible printed in Spain from 1514 to 
1517; 6 there were 1,200 to 1,300 copies of Erasmus’s Greek-Latin New Testament 
of 1516, and about 2,000 of the second edition of 1519. 7 These are all rather unusual 
books, and it is difficult to generalize on the basis of such numbers. We are on surer 
ground with the Aldine Press. In the preface to the Aldine edition of Euripides, com¬ 
pleted in 1503, Aldus says that he usually printed one thousand copies of his books. 8 
Demetrius Ducas seems to confirm this number in the Greek preface to the Aldine 
Greek rhetoricians of 1508 to 1509, although there, w one thousand” may simply 
be a round and rhetorically convenient number. 9 There were perhaps one thousand 
copies printed of Nachtgall’s Collectanea sacrosancta , a pamphlet of Greek texts in 
sixteen leaves printed in Strasbourg in 1515. 10 According to the contract for the first 
edition of the Latin grammar of Francesco Faraone, dated 1500, one thousand cop¬ 
ies of this work were to be printed. 11 Eight hundred copies of another contemporary 
textbook, a compilation of Latin exercises intended for students at Eton, were printed 
in 1519. 12 From the end of our period, we know that the first editions of Nicolas 
Clenard’s Greek grammar, all apparendy printed in 1530, numbered something more 
than four thousand copies. 13 By far, the highest figure known comes from Ferrara 
and the years between 1508 and 1510: a contemporary document tells us that there 
were to be three thousand copies of Pontico Virunio’s edition of Guarino’s epitome 
of Chrysoloras. 14 

These figures for edition sizes permit a tentative estimate of the number of Greek 
students in Western Europe during the period. From the years between 1471 and 
1529, there survive more than one hundred Greek grammars from the presses of 
Europe. 15 If we assume an average print run of one thousand copies for each edition, 
this amounts to some one hundred thousand grammars produced over a period of 
fifty-eight years. We may guess that for each volume there was one student of the 
language. This figure underestimates the number who had some acquaintance with 
Greek for two reasons. First, it is likely that there were more than the one hundred 
known grammars printed between these dates: the survival rate for elementary gram¬ 
mars is low because they were heavily used by a succession of students, and they 
were more likely to be discarded because they could be cheaply replaced. They are 
the sort of books that do not, as a matter of course, find their way into the rela¬ 
tive safety of institutional libraries. Second, there were certainly more—and probably 
many more—than one student of Greek for every grammar because the books were 
shared and reused. This figure of one hundred thousand students of Greek is all the 
more remarkable when we recollect that from the first decade of the fifteenth century 
we have the names of just ten students. 16 

If it is difficult to estimate the number of Greek students in Western Europe, it 
is still harder to assess their competence. Many of these students would not have 
gone very far with their Greek studies. The Greek alphabets and pamphlets put out 
by printers and teachers to attract students may actually have satisfied the appetites 
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they were intended to quicken. But if the attainments of most of these students were 
inevitably modest, this figure still represents an extraordinary transformation of the 
educational environment in Western Europe. Although there is now a great deal 
of evidence available to the historian of this phenomenon, a clear picture of it has 
been obscured by the fact that this evidence is fragmentary and widely dispersed. It 
is hoped that the detailed chronological and bibliographical framework established 
in this book will enable a clearer understanding of the origins and development of 
Renaissance Hellenism. 



Appendix i 


Printed Texts for Students of Greek, 
1471-1529 


This appendix contains every student manual known to me. It includes works that have 
only a page or two of grammatical material, such as the brief introduction in the New 
Testament volume of the Complutensian Polyglot or the few leaves bound with the 
Psalter of 1518. It does not include works on the pronunciation of Greek, such as Jaco¬ 
bus Ceratinus’s De sono littemrum. It is unlikely that the list presented here is complete. 
Because catalog entries are sometimes misleading or ambiguous, I have attempted to 
look at as many of these works as possible. Editions that I have not seen are marked 
with an asterisk. All editions in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich recorded here 
have been consulted in digital facsimiles. One of the purposes of this list is to banish a 
number of bibliographical ghosts from the record. Consequendy, while I have made use 
of standard bibliographies, I have been reluctant to acknowledge the existence of any 
edition that does not have a verifiable library shelfrnark attached to it. Where I do not 
give a shelfrnark among the references, I have been unable to locate a copy. 

A second purpose of this appendix is to define the uncertainties surrounding the 
dating of many of these editions. In describing the contents, I do not remark on final 
colophons, but I do notice all colophons that interrupt the sequence of texts in the edi¬ 
tion. I have recorded dates attached to prefatory material. Where the dating of an edi¬ 
tion is controversial or uncertain, I have attempted to indicate some of the boundaries 
within which speculation must move. A further problem with dating these books arises 
from the use by some printers of Greek dates in their colophons. I have dealt more fully 
with this problem in another place. 1 Here it is sufficient to note that these have usually 
been dated according to the interpretation of the calendar expounded by Theodore 
Gaza in his treatise De mensibus , published in Rome around 1470. 2 The translations of 
the Athenian months printed in all early Greek lexica supply a rather different calendar, 
one that was certainly used on some occasions by Aldus Manutius and John Froben in 
Venice and Basle, and very probably used by Gilles de Gourmont in Paris. 

I have provided details of editions of prefatory or other material, but I cannot have 
located all the available reprints of these texts. For this reason, I have provided incipits 
for these works so that these references may be expanded. All information supplied in 
square brackets is inferred. In the transcription of titles I have preserved capitalization 
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and punctuation while silently expanding abbreviations. I have not supplied or cor¬ 
rected the accentuation of Greek tides. 

Incunables 

1. SUPER. epcorqpaxa. piKpa. noXXv oxpeXipa. [Venice: A. von Ambergau, c. 1471.] 
Content: Preface, inc. Cum nos libellum ... (no date, Pertusi “ ’Epavripara” 324); Latin 
explanation of Chrysoloras, not by Guarino Veronese. Reference: ISTC ic00492000; 
Manchester, John Rylands Library, 19651. 

2. [Chrysoloras, Erotemata.] [Vicenza: printer of Chrysoloras’s Erotemata , c. 1475-76.] 
Content: Chrysoloras, abbreviated by Guarino, in Greek and Latin; Ave Maria; Pater 
noster, ; alphabet. Reference: ISTC ic00493000; BL, IA.31762. 

3. :ETHTOMti WTN ’OKTQ' TOY AOTOY MEPDTN KAt "AAAQN TJNDTN ANArKAI 
'QN1YNTEQETIA T1APA KDNZTANTf NOY AAIKA'PEQE TOY BYZANTtNOY Milan: 
D. Paravisinus, January 30, 1476. Content: D. Damilas to young students, inc. ' Opciv 
upaq tgdv . . . (Botfield, Prefaces , 163-64; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:4-5); 
Latin version, inc. Cum vos rerum . . . (Botfield, Prefaces , 164-65); Lascaris, Compen¬ 
dium. , in Greek; pseudo-Tryphon; De anomalis verbis; De spiritibus. Reference: Legrand, 
Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 1; Fraenkel, “Introduction”; ISTC il00065000; Cam¬ 
bridge, University Library, Inc.4.B.7.6 [1894]. 

4. Saxoli Pratensis viri doctissimi de accentibus ac diphthongis et formatione praeteritorum 
graecorum. [Milan: Bonaccorso, c. 1480.] Content: Alphabet and its divisions. Seven 
printed leaves. Reference: ISTC is00300500; BL, IA.26563. 

5. [Lascaris, Compendium.] Milan: Bonaccorso, September 29,1480. Content: Bonaccorso 
to J. Pomponius, inc. Cum mea opera . . . (Milan, September 29, 1480.); Lascaris, Com¬ 
pendium , with G. Crastoni’s translation. Date: The preface and the colophon have the 
same date. Reference: ISTC il00066000; BL, IB.26559. 

6. [Chrysoloras, Erotemata.] [Parma: printer of Hieronymus, Epistolae , c. 1481.] Con¬ 
tent: Chrysoloras, abbreviated by Guarino, in Greek and Latin; Pater noster and Ave 
Maria , in Greek and Latin; alphabet. Reference: ISTC ic00493500; Oxford, Bodleian, 
Auct.Q.5.48. 

7. [Chrysoloras, Erotemata.] Venice: P. Bononiensis, February 5,1484. Content: Alphabet; 
Pater noster, Ave Maria; Chrysoloras, abbreviated by Guarino, in Greek and Latin; colo¬ 
phon; alphabet. Reference: Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora , plates; ISTC ic00494000; BL, 
IA.22223; BL, 7526. 

8. Coniugationes verborumgraecae Davantriae [sic] noviter extremo labore collectae et impres- 
sae. [Deventer: R. Pafraet, before December 12, 1488.] Content: The conjugation of 
TOftTCD. Eighteen leaves. Date: PBN, Res-X-740 has a manuscript note on the title page 
with this date. Reference: ISTC ic00826850; BL, 7536. 

9. * Erotemata. [Florence: no printer, c. 1488-94.] Content: Chrysoloras’s grammar. Ref¬ 
erence: ISTC ic00489500. 

10. [Lascaris, Compendium.] Vicenza: L. Achates, June 14, 1489. Content: Bonaccorso to 
J. Pomponius, inc. Cum mea opera . . . (no date); Lascaris, Compendium , with G. Cras¬ 
toni’s translation; pseudo-Tryphon; De anomalis verbis; De spiritibus; Moschus, Run¬ 
away Cupid. No title page. Reference: ISTC 00067000; Cambridge, University Library, 
Inc.5.B.25.1 [2217]. 

11. Kcovaravnvov XacKapevg rov fii^avnov npoo'ipiov rov nepi ovoparog xai pr\paxog 
rp i rov ifiX iov. [Vicenza: L. Achates, c. 1489, after June 14,1489. ] Content: C. Lascaris, 
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inc. Ev xoiq rtpoeK8o0eioiv . . De verbo, in Greek, a shorter text than that printed 
in [1502?] (this appendix, no. 26). The preface is close to the text edited in Martmez- 
Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 207-8. De nomine is mentioned in the epilogue, but 
this edition does not contain the work. For the epilogue, see chapter 1, section “Con¬ 
stantine Lascaris,” n. 311. Date: Apparently printed after, and probably issued with, 
Lascaris’s Compendium of June 14, 1489 (this appendix, no. 10). Reference: Legrand, 
Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 6; ISTC 00069000; Cambridge, University Library, 
Inc.5.B.25.1 [2217]. 

12. [Chrysoloras, Erotemata.] Vicenza: [L. Achates], September 1, 1490. Content: Alpha¬ 
bet; Pater noster and Ave Maria , in Greek and Latin; Chrysoloras, abbreviated by Gua- 
rino, in Greek and Latin; alphabet. Reference: ISTC ic00495000; BL, IA.31727. 

13. Erotemata. Vicenza: L. Achates, December 23, 1491. Content: Alphabet; Pater nos¬ 
ter and Ave Maria , in Greek and Latin; Chrysoloras, abbreviated by Guarino, in Greek 
and Latin; alphabet. Reference: ISTC ic00496000; Cambridge, University Library, 
Inc.5.B.25.1 [4276]. 

14. A^pqrpiov xaXicovSvhov epcoTqpara avvonriKa rcbv oktcd tov Xoyov pepSv pera 
nvcov xP^oipcov tcavovcov. [Milan: U. Scinzenzeler, c. 1493.] Content: Errata; Chal- 
condyles, Erotemata ; Moschopoulos, Erotemata ; Gregory Pardus, De dialectis. Of the 
edition of Moschopoulos, Pertusi writes, “Sembra che egli abbia dato due edizioni 
dei suoi Erotemata , di cui la seconda «riveduta e coretta» sarebbe quella a stampa” 
(“ !Epcornpara ,” 323). Date: Apparently not printed by April 28,1493, when G. Amaseo 
wrote from Florence, “Impressaeque sunt Mediolani orationes Isocratis auctore Dem- 
etrio, nec dubium est quod paulo post complura volumina imprimentur” (Pozzi, “Da 
Padova a Firenze nel 1493,” 194). This edition of Isocrates is dated January 1493 new 
style. It has been claimed that the grammar is after February 11,1494 (Motta, “Demetrio 
Calcondila editore,” 157; Cammelli, Demetrio Calcondila , 123n2). This is the date of a 
ten-year privilege (originally edited in Archivio Storico Lombardo 1 (1874): 85-86, new 
edition in Friggi, Gli studigreci a Milano al tempo di Ludovico il Moro , 152-53) granted 
to the grammar and to an edition of Tertullian. This edition of Tertullian is dated Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1493 (ISTC itOOl 16900), and the privilege cannot be used as a terminus post 
quern for the grammar. Reference: Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 8; ISTC 
ic00419860; BL, IB.26860. 

15. In hoc libro haec Continentur. Constantini Lascaris Erotemata cum interpretatione latina. 
De Uterisgraecis ac diphthongis et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. Abbreviationes quibus 
frequentissimegraeci utuntur. Oratio Dominica et duplex salutatio Beatae Virginis. Sym- 
bolum Apostolorum. Evangelium divi Ioannis Evangelistae. Carmina Aurea Pythagorae. 
Phocilidis viri sapientissimi moralia. Omnia suprascripta habent e regione interpretationem 
latinam de verbo ad verbum. Venice: A. Manutius, March 8, 1495, new style. Content: 
Aldus... studiosis. inc. Constantini Lascaris, viri... (no date, Legrand, Bibliographic helle- 
nique , 1:27-28; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 3; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio 
editore , 1:3); Lascaris, Compendium ; pseudo-Tryphon; De anomalis verbis ; De spiritibus\ 
colophon; Aldus. . . studiosis. inc. Nihil praetermittere est ... (no date, Legrand, Bibli¬ 
ographic hellenique , 1:28-29; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 3—4; Orlandi, 
Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:3-4); Aldine Greek appendix; colophon; errata; Moschopulos, 
extract. Aldus had received BAV, Vat.gr. 1401 of Lascaris’s grammar from P. Bembo and 
A. Gabrieli, and he boasts of it in his preface. However, this manuscript was not prepared 
by Lascaris for the press, it did not serve as printer’s copy, and it was only used sometimes 
to correct a text based on Bonaccorso’s text of 1480 (Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos 
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Laskaris, 228). Date: The colophon to the grammar reads “ultimo februarii” 1494. 
This is according to the mos venetianus. Some copies have the last leaf of the grammar 
reprinted with alterations and the date “ultimo februarii” 1495. The appendix has its own 
colophon: March 8, 1495. Reference: Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, item no. 12; 
Renouard, Annales Ac Pimprimerie Acs Aide, 1-4; Christie, “The Chronology of the Early 
Aldines,” 203^1; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio cAitorc, 1:3-5; ISTC il00068000; Cambridge, 
University Library, Inc.5.B.3.134 [1800]. 

16. In hoc voluminc hacc insunt. Thcodori Introductivaegrammatices libri quatuor. Eiusdcm 
Ac mensibus opusculum sane quam pulchtum [sic]. Apolloniigrammatici Ac constructionc 
libri quatuor. Hcrodianus Ac numcris. Venice: A. Manutius, December 25, 1495. Con¬ 
tent: Aldus... lectori, inc. Non sum nescius . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 
1:7-9; Schneider, Uhlig, and Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci , 2, ii:xiii-xiv); Gaza, books 1 
through 4; Gaza, De mensibus ; Apollonius Dyscolus, books 1 through 4; all in Greek. The 
editio princeps of both texts. Apollonius has a large lacuna in book 2 and a smaller one at 
the end of book 4: see Schneider, Uhlig, and Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci , 2, ii:xv. Copies 
of this edition were corrected by Aldus’s own hand (Quaranta, “Osservazioni intorno,” 
126, and n2). The second page of the first leaf was reprinted (Christie, “The Chronology 
of the Early Aldines,” 204nl). Reference: Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 
17; Renouard, Annales Ae Pimprimerie Aes Aide, 4-5; ISTC igOOl 10000; Cambridge, 
University Library, Inc.3.B.3.134 [1804]. 

17. [Chrysoloras, Erotemata.] [Florence: Lorenzo-Francesco di Alopa, c. 1496.] Content: 
The editio princeps of the full text of Chrysoloras, in Greek. No tide page. Reference: 
Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 20; ISTC ic00490000; BL, LA.28031; BL, 
7534. 

18. QHZAYPOI Kepag apaXQeiaq, Kai tcfjnoi AScoviSog. THESAVRVS Cornu copiae et 
Horti Adonidis. TaSe eveazi kv rfjSe zfj pipXca. 'AiXiov Aiovvgwv nepi cckXitcdv 
prjpazeov. "Ek zdov 'EvGzaO'iov Kai aXXcov kvSo^cov kKXoyai Kara gzoixeiov. 
ZxripaTiapoi zcov eipi Kai eipi prjpazcov. Ilepi zdov zov KaOe&oOai cnjpavziKcbv. Ta 
zov nopeveaOai arjpavziKd. 'Ere zdov ' HpaoSiavov napercfloXai peyaXov pijpazog. 'Ek 
zdov avzov napayooyai SigkXizcov prjpdzoov. KoipoPoarcov npoq zovg kv naoi pripaoi 
rcavovag £ rjzovvzag , Kai opoiozrfzag. Tov avzov nepi zov k<peXrcvaziKov v. Ilepi 
dvopaXoovprjpazcov Kaza ozoixeiov. e HpaoSiavov nepi eyicXivopevoov Kai eyKXiziKdov 
Kai ovveyKXiziKoov popioov. 'Ek zdov XoipopOGKov nepi eyKXivopevcov. Avoovvpov 
nepi eynXivopevcov. Ek zcov Icoavvov ypappaziKov nepi SiaXeKZcov. 'EvGzaOiov 
nepi zcov nap''Oprjpq) SiaXeKZcov. Kai aXXcog nepi SiaXeKZcov zdov napa KopivOov 
napeKpXt]OeiGdov. Ilepi zcov eig co OtjXvkcov ovopazeov. Venice: A. Manutius, August 
1496. Content: Latin version of title page; Aldus . . . studiosis , inc. Dura quidem pro- 
vincia . . . (no date, Botfield, Prefaces , 205-9; Lemke, Aldus Manutius , sigs. *2r-*3v; 
Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:10-13); A. Poliziano to Guarino of Favera, inc. Con- 
sulis me Varine . . . (no date, Botfield, Prefaces , 209); verses: Poliziano, inc. EAAd8i 
iSioiq neTtXav'npevfl . . .; A. Apostolides, inc. LnouSalcov eveicev Tcoapivoq . . .; S. 
Forteguerri, inc. B'lpXov 6 ypappatiKtiq . . .; Aldus, inc. Af|<; yvebv e Hoio8ov ... (all in 
Botfield, Prefaces , 209-10; Lemke, Aldus Manutius , sig. *4r); Forteguerri to Guarino, 
inc. To jiev Kaxd ... (no date, Lemke, Aldus Manutius , sig. *4v); Guarino to P. de’ 
Medici, inc. Ildaa yf| naxpiq . . . (no date, Lemke, Aldus Manutius, sigs. *5r-*6v). A 
collection of Greek grammatical works, the editio princeps of most of the texts it prints. 
Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 48; ISTC itOO158000; Lemke 
Aldus Manutius-, Cambridge, University Library, Inc.3.B.3.134 [1807]. 
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19. * Brevissima introductio ad litemsgraecas. Venice: A. Manutius, [1497.] Content: Alpha¬ 
bet and its divisions; abbreviations; Pater noster, Ave Maria ; Credo ; prologue to John’s 
Gospel; Salve regina\ Benedictio mensae\ other prayers. Biihler notes that it seems to be a 
copy of the Aldine Appendix of 1495; Bateman records some changes from 1495. Date: 
Renouard knew a copy of this Aldine pamphlet had been bound before the Aldine Greek 
Horae of 1497. Aldus seems to have sent Conrad Celtis a copy with a letter of October 13, 
1497. See Rupprich, Die Briejwechsel, letter no. 175, where it is wrongly identified with 
Urbano’s grammar. Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 15; Biihler, 
“Notes on Two Incunabula”; Bateman, “Aldus Manutius,” 255-56; ISTC im00226400. 

20. INSTITUTIONES GRAECAE GRAMMATICES. Venice: A. Manutius, January 1497. 
Content: Aldus to G. F. Pico della Mirandola, inc. Cogitanti mihi iam . . . (no date, 
Botfield, Prefaces , 210-11; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:21-22); alphabet and its 
divisions; Pater noster and Ave Maria in Greek; Urbano’s grammar; register; colophon; 
errata. Date: Gualdo Rosa assumes that this is 1498 new style (“Urbano dalle Fosse 
(Bolzanio),” 89); Christie found no decisive evidence (“The Chronology of the Early 
Aldines,” 208). Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 11-12; Polain, 
Catalogue des livres imprimes , item no. 3887; ISTC iu00066000; BL, G.7583. 

21. [Chrysoloras, Erotemata.] [Florence: B. di Libri, c. 1498-1500.] Content: Chrysol- 
oras, the full text, in Greek. No title page, no preface. Reference: ISTC ic0049100; BL, 
G.7459. 


1501 

22. Aldi Manutii Romani rudimenta grammatices latinae linguae. De literisgraecis et diph- 
thongis, et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. Abbreviations, quibus frequentergraeci utun- 
tur. Oratio dominica, et duplex Salutatio ad Virginem gloriosiss. Symbolum Apostolorum. 
Divi loannis Evangelistae Evangelium. A urea Carmina Pythagorae. Phocylidis Poema ad 
bene, beateque vivendum. Omnia haec cum interpretatione latina. Introductio perbrevis ad 
hebraicam linguam. Venice: A. Manutius, February 1501 new style. Content: Aldus . . . 
ludi magistris, inc. Rudimenta grammatices ... (Venice, June “MCI,” i.e., 1501); Aldus’s 
Latin grammar, the editio princeps', Aldus . .. studiosis, inc. Nihil praetermittere est. . . (no 
date, Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:28-29; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des 
Aide , 3-4); Greek appendix, in sixteen leaves, with interlinear translation; Aldus studiosis, 
inc. Quoniam hebraicam linguam . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:38); 
Hebrew appendix, in four leaves. The Greek appendix is signed consecutively with the 
grammar; the Hebrew appendix is unsigned. Both appendices have their own title pages. 
I have no evidence that they circulated separately. Date: A letter of Aldus to Celtis men¬ 
tions the book as complete in July 1501, and so the date of the colophon is 1501 new 
style (Christie, “The Chronology of the Early Aldines,” 214). Reference: Renouard, 
Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 31-32; BL, G.7581. 

23. Erotemata Guarini. Reggio nell’Emilia: S. Bombasius and others, July 10, 1501. Con¬ 
tent: P. Virunius . . . studioso, inc. Compendiolum a Guarino ... (no date); Chryso¬ 
loras, abbreviated by Guarino, in Greek; pseudo-Libanius, Epistolici Characteres, in 
Greek; the Greek numbers; Virunius lectori, inc. Promisi in praefatione . . .; verses: Ambr. 
Rhegiensis Scazon, inc. Quicunque graiarum sititor . . .; colophon. Reference: Pertusi, 
“ Epcovfjfiaxaf 345-46n3; Cambridge, University Library, F150.d.2.22. 

24. * Eioaycoyr] npoq rcov ypa/ujuarcov eX^rjvco v. Element ale Intro ductorium in Ideoma 
Graecanicum. Alphabetumgraecum et eius lectura De divisione litterarumgraecarum De 
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diphthongis graecis propriis et impropriis De pot estate litterarum graecarum De potestate 
diphthongorum propriarum et impropriarum Quemadmodum diphthongi graecae et lit- 
terae graecae in latinis litteris transferuntur Quonammodo diphthongi £fraecae ad lati¬ 
nos venere Abbreviaturae frequentariae graecanicarum litterarum. Erfurt: W. Schenck, 
September 1501. Content: This is not the Hachenborg edition described in Horawitz, 
“Griechische Studien,” 417. It is not clear whether this is a rival or a relative of the next 
edition listed in this appendix (item no. 25). Eight leaves. Date: Colophon: “Expres- 
sum Erphordiae per Lupambulum oivoxoov alias Schenken, Anno Christi MCCCCCI 
ad XXV. Calendas Octobres” (sic. Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 418nl). The catalog 
of the Bibliotheque nationale de France records the colophon as “MCCCCC ad XXV. 
Calendas Octobres,” and the date as 1525, apparently in error. Reference: Harlfinger and 
Barm, Graecogermania , 100-101; PBN, Res. X-1634. 

25. Eicraycoyr] npog rcov ypapparcov eXAijvcov. I.S. Erfurt: P. Hachenborg, September 18, 
1501. Content: Alphabet; diphthongs; pronunciation; abbreviations; Greek prayers; col¬ 
ophon. The abbreviations are printed from a woodcut, not from type. Eight leaves. Date: 
Colophon: “Impressum Erphordiae per venerabile virum Paulum hachenborg presby- 
terum: Anno Christi.M.CCCCC.I. xiiii Kal Octobrias” [sic]. Reference: Oxford, Bodle¬ 
ian, Vet.Dl.e.26. 


1502 

26. Constantini Lascaris Byzantini de octo partibus orationis Liber Primus. Eiusdem de Con- 
structione Liber secundus. Eiusdem de nomine et verbo Liber tertius. Eiusdem de pronomine 
secundum omnem linguam, et poeticum usum opusculum. Haec omnia habent e regione 
latinam interpretationem ad verbum fere propter rudes , ita tamen ut et amoveri, et addi 
possit pro cuiuscunque arbitrio. Cebetis tabula et graeca et latina, opus morale, et utile 
omnibus, et praecipue adulescentibus. De Uteris graecis ac diphthongis et quemadmodum 
ad nos veniant. Abbreviationes, quibus frequentissime graeci utuntur. Oratio Dominica et 
duplex salutatio ad Beatiss. Virginem. Symbolum Apostolorum. Evangelium divi loannis 
Evangelistae. Carmina Aurea Pythagorae. Phocylidis Poema ad bene, beateque vivendum. 
Omnia haec cum interpretatione latina. Introductio perbrevis ad Hebraicam linguam. 
Venice: A. Manutius, [1502?] Content: Aldus to A. Gabrieli, inc. Cum plurimis in . . . 
(no date); Aldus lectori, inc. Si forte nescieris . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio edi- 
tore , 1:35-36); Lascaris, book 1: Compendium ; pseudo-Tryphon; De anomalis verbis ; De 
spiritibus ; Lascaris, book 2: De constructione\ Aldus . . . lectori, inc. Etsi eram typicis . . . 
(no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:38); Lascaris, book 3: De nomine et verbo ; De 
pronominibus .; De subscripts vocalibus .; verses: S. Forteguerri, inc. Tryv Kco voice vi'ivoio 
paSobv . . .; Aldus studiosis , inc. Nihil praetermittere est . . . (no date, Legrand, Bibli¬ 
ographic hellenique , 1:28-29; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 3-4); Greek 
appendix; Aldus studiosis, inc. Quoniam hebraicam linguam . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo 
Manuzio editore , 1:38); Hebrew appendix; errata; two registers: (1) “Ordo quaternio- 
num, si separatum a latino graecum fore placuerit”; and (2) “Ordo quaternionum, si 
latinum graeco inserere quis voluerit.” The editio princeps of the full text of Lascaris. 
The Latin version can be removed. The text and translation of pseudo-Cebes occupy the 
central pages of each gathering; the central pages of the U H” gathering have Laudatio 
in sanctissimam Deigenetricem. Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 
262-63; Cambridge, University Library, Aa*.3.39 (D). 
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27. Eioaycoyri npoq %cov ypapparcov s^Xrjvcov. Elementale Introductorium in Idioma Grae- 
canicum. Alphabetum graecum et eius lectum. De divisione litterarum graecarum. De 
diphthongs graecis propriis et impropriis. Abbreviations et colli£faturae. De accentibus 
graecis. Oratio dominica graecae et iuxta latine. Salutatio angelicagraecae et iuxta latine. 
Symbolum apostolorumgraecae et iuxta latine. Evangelium Ioannisgraecae et iuxta latine. 
Salutatio angelica alia graecae et iuxta latine. Benedictio mensae graecae et iuxta latine. 
Gratiae post mensam graecae et iuxta latine. Dicteria id est proverbia septem sapientum 
metrice. [Erfurt, 1505.] Content: The Latin text is in red, and the Greek in black. The 
Greek font has no accents or breathings. The abbreviations are printed from woodcuts. 
Four leaves. Reference: Biihler, “Notes on Two Incunabula,” 19n4; BL, G.7578. 

28. * Brevissima introductio ad litterasgraecas. Siena: S. Cartolaro, February 15,1505. Con¬ 
tent: four leaves. Reference: Biihler, “Notes on Two Incunabula,” 19n4; Sander, Le livre 
a figures it alien, 2:612, item no. 3522. 


1507 

29. Bip^og rj yvcopayvpiKTj. LIBER GNOMAGTRICUS. In hoc volumine contenta. Alpha¬ 
betum grecum. Regule pronunciandi grecum. Sententie septem sapientum. Opusculum de 
invidia. Aurea carmina pythagorae. Phocylidae poema admonitorium. Carmina Sibyllae 
erythraeae de iudicio christi venturo. Differentiae vocum succinct a traditio. [Paris:] G. de 
Gourmont, August 12, 1507. Content: F. Tissard . . . [studiosis], inc. Nemini dubium 
est. . . (no date, Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 39-42); 
alphabet; pronunciation; sentences of the seven sages; pseudo-Pythagoras; pseudo-Pho- 
cylides; acrostich verses; Tissardi. . . paraclesis , inc. Praestaturus operam, egregii . . . (no 
date, ibid., 42-43); verses in Latin and Greek (ibid., 43^15). Some of this was drawn 
from the Aldine Theocritus of 1495 or 1496 (ibid., 5). Gourmont’s first device. Twenty- 
six leaves. Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 
17-19; Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 1:256; Oxford, Bodleian,. Byw.T.7.22. 

30. EPL2THMATA XPYEOAQPA. Grammatica Chrysolorae. Paris: G. de Gourmont, Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1507. Content: F. Tissard to J. d’Orleans, Archbishop of Toulouse, inc. Pro- 
futurus mea opinione . . . (October 1 sine anno ; Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la 
typographic grecque a Paris,” 48-51); Chrysoloras, the full text, in Greek; verses: Tissard 
to the Archbishop of Toulouse, inc. Foelix perpetuos ades . . .; verses: Tissard to Oliv- 
erius of Lyons, inc. Doctus es et . . .; C. Rousseus to the reader, inc. Primus Parrhisia 
Graiae . . . (all in ibid., 50-51). Gourmont’s first device. Reference: Omont, “Essai sur 
les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 20-21; ISTC ic00491500; Moreau, Inven¬ 
taire chronologique , 1:227; BL, G.7529 (1). 


1508 

31. ALPHABETUMHEBRAICUMETGRAECUM. Paris: G. de Gourmont, [1508?] Con¬ 
tent: The first of the three undated editions of Gourmont’s Alphabetum. Eight leaves. 
Date: Omont tentatively dates it to 1510 (“Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque 
a Paris,” 25); it is dated [1514?] in BLC. It does not use Gourmont’s first or second 
devices. It has Gourmont’s first Greek font, with the accents cast separately from the let¬ 
ters. The last dated use of this font alone was in Gourmont’s Plutarch of April 30, 1509 
(see chapter 3, section “Plutarch,” p. 98 and n. 351), although Gourmont’s undated 
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editions of Isocrates (see chapter 3, section “Isocrates,” pp. 96-97), which use the same 
type, seem to be later. Gourmont was printing Hebrew in Tissard’s grammar of January 
29,1508, new style (this appendix, no. 32). Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de 
la typographic grecque a Paris,” 25-26; BL, C.29.h.l9. 

32. [Hebrew grammar.] Paris: G. de Gourmont, January 29, 1508, new style. Content: Tis- 
sard to Francis de Valois, inc. Saepenumero cum mecum . . . (no date, Omont, “Essai 
sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 51-52); Dialogus, inc. Vecordis atque 
pusillanimis .. . (extracts in ibid., 52-53); Tissard to Francois de Valois, inc. Fama tametsi 
levissima . . . (no date, extracts in ibid., 53-54); Hebrew grammar; Greek alphabet; 
Greek prayers with interlinear translation; the Hippocratic oath; diphthongs; pronuncia¬ 
tion; abbreviations; errata; the Greek numbers; verses: P. Corderius to Tissard, inc. Gallia 
te solo . . . (January 12, 1508; ibid., 54); verses: [Tissard] to Corderius, inc. Non Dem¬ 
osthenes vel . . . (January 13, sine anno.); contents; colophon. Ninety leaves, seventeen 
in Greek. Date: Omont assumes the date is old style. It seems more plausible that it was 
printed soon after Tissard’s edition of Chrysoloras, after which there was a hiatus of fif¬ 
teen months before Greek printing resumed in Paris with Aleandro. Reference: Omont, 
“Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 21-23; Moreau, Inventaire 
chronologique , 1:299; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.7.23. 

33. ALDIMANUTIIROMANIINSTITUTIONUM GRAMMATICAR UMLIBRIQUAT- 
TUOR. Venice: A. Manutius, April 1508. Content: Aldus ... literarii ludi magistris, inc. 
Rudimenta grammatices . . . (Venice, October 1507); Aldus’s Latin grammar; register; 
colophon; title: De Uteris graecis, ac diphthongis, et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. De 
potestate liter arum graecarum , et quomodo quis per se discat legeregraeca verba. Item quare 
Christus. et Iesus. sic scribimus Xps. IHS. Cur in alphabeto y psilon a quibusdam fio dicitur. 
Abbreviations, quibus frequentissime graeci utuntur. Oratio Dominica et duplex saluta- 
tio ad Beatiss. Virginem. Symbolum Apostolorum. Evangelium Divi loannis Evangelistae. 
Carmina Aurea Pythagorae. Procylidis [sic] Poema ad bene, beateque vivendum. Omnia 
haec cum interpretatione latina. Introductio perbrevis ad hebraicam linguam; Aldus . . . 
studiosis, inc. Nihil praetermittere est . . . (no date, Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 
1:28-29; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 3-4); Greek appendix in sixteen 
leaves; Aldus studiosis, inc. Quoniam hebraicam linguam . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo 
Manuzio editore, 1:38); Hebrew appendix in four leaves. The appendix is a light revision 
of that of [1502?] (this appendix, item no. 26): see Bateman, “Aldus Manutius,” 232, 
257-58. The grammar is signed a through z; the Greek appendix is signed aa through bb. 
Bateman’s statement that the appendix is “separately signed” is thus debatable (“Aldus 
Manutius,” 230). Date: The date is from the colophon after the Latin grammar. Neither 
appendix is dated. Reference: BL, 625.c. 14. 

1509 

34. * k&y/aXpara, nepikxovra ra Karoo yeypappeva. ijyovv, Ti]v aX<papr]rov. To navayxa 
rpiag. To narep fjpoov. Trjv evXoyiav rr\g rpank^qg, npo rod yevoaoOai. Trjv pera 
ro yevaacOai evxocpioriav. Ta kv top kanepivcp aSopeva, Kai avayivcooKopeva. Ta 
kv rfj Oeia Xeirovpyia. Ta kv rm piKpdo anobeinvoo. To peyaXvvei fj yrvxfl pov. To 
kXkrjaov pe 6 Qeog Kara ro peya ekeog aov. To 6 KaroiK&v kv porjOeia rov vy/iarov. 
Venice: Z. Callierges, April 14, 1509. Content: Alphabet and prayers. Sixteen leaves. 
Reference: Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, item no. 34. 
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35. Erotemata Guarini, cum multis additamentis, et cum commentariis latinis. Ferrara: 
J. Mazochius, June 23, 1509, to March 13, 1510, new style. Content: J. Maria Tri- 
caelius studiosis , inc. Quoniam vos nollem ... (no date); Chrysoloras, abbreviated by 
Guarino, in Greek; the Greek dialects; Greek numbers; colophon; Virunius Magnifico 
A. Vicecomiti Lod. Sfor. Subrorum ducis Consiliario , ac oratori Ferrariae , inc. Ad doc- 
trinam hominis . . .; Vita Chrysolorae ; De inventione litter arum; Virunii declamationes 
quaedam ad magnificum Antonium ... in erotemata Guarini tumultuarie; Virunio’s 
Latin commentary; colophon. Virunio’s autograph of this commentary is now Rome, 
Bibl. Angelica, lat.1491. Date: The colophon after the Greek numbers is June 23,1509; 
the colophon after the commentary is March 13, 1509. Despite the gap between the 
dates, the letter appears to be 1510 new style. Cambridge University Library has a copy 
of the first part only, which may indicate that it was issued separately. Reference: Pertusi, 
“ Epcorripara ,” 345^16n3; Cambridge, University Library, F150.d.2.23; Cambridge, 
University Library, Norton.e.29 (first part only). 


1510 

36. C. Lascaris institutions universae cum plurimis auctariis nuperrime impressae , tanta dili- 
gentia , et rerum copia quanta nunquam alias. Ferrara: J. Mazochius, July 30,1510. Con¬ 
tent: J. Maciochus bonis ac studiosis , inc. Quicunque animum ad . . . (Ferrara, no date); 
Psalm 50 (51), Miserere mei , in Greek and Latin; original title page; to L. Bonaciolus, 
inc. Qui aut suos . . . (July 15, 1510); Lascaris, in three books, in Greek and Latin; De 
anomalis verbis; De spiritibus; De construction; De nomine et verbo; De pronominibus; De 
subscripts vocalibus; verses: S. Forteguerri, inc. Tfjv Kco voice vilvoio pa0o)v . . pseudo- 
Cebes; B. Piso . . . T. Calcagnino , inc. Habes tu quidem . . . (Ferrara, January 28, 1509); 
Oratio dominica; Apostolic Creed; prologue to John’s Gospel; Philolai Crotoniatae car- 
mina aurea, quae falso hactenus Pythagorae adscripta sunt (i.e., the Aurea verba); pseudo- 
Phocylides; C. Calcagninus to Bishop T. Fuscus, inc. Quod tumultuario . . . (no date); 
Lucian, Iudicium vocalium , in Greek and Latin; colophon: July 30,1510; an apology for 
misplacing Lucian: J. Maria Tricaelius Aequina, inc. Viri studiosi subticui . . . (no place, 
no date). Psalm 50 (51), advertised in the original title page, was accidentally omitted 
during printing. A gathering of four leaves was prefaced to the volume, which has the tide 
given earlier, another preface, and the Psalm. Reference: BL, 624.C.11. 


1511 

37. Eicocycoyrj npoq rcov ypapparcov eXXrfvcov. Element ale introductorium in idioma Grae- 
canicum. Contenta in Hoc Opello. Alp babe turn graecum et eius lectura. Abbreviations et 
colligaturae. Oratio Dominica. Salutacio Angelica. Symbolum sanctorum patrum. Bendic- 
ite. Gratias. Salutacio Mortalium ad Virginem Mariam. Missa de Diva Virgin. Evange- 
lium Divi loannis. Canticum Mariae. Canticum Angelorum. Oratio ad Deum. Dicteria 
septem sapientum. Aliquot Psalmi penitenciales. Haec omnia Graecae cum interpretation 
Latina. Wittenberg: J. Gronebergius, sine mense 1511. Content: Verses: H. Trebelius 
Notianus. The Greek font has no accents or breathings; the “abbreviationes” are wood- 
cuts. Twelve leaves. Reference: Oxford, Bodleian, Line. B.15.21. 

38. THEODORI INTRODUCTIVAE GRAMMATICES LIBRI QUATUOR. Paris: G. de 
Gourmont, [before October 16, 1511.] Content: Gaza, book 1, in Greek. Date: Omont 
dates it c. 1512 (“Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 32); in Moreau, 
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Invent aire chronologique , 2, item no. 92, it is dated c. 1511. It has Gourmont’s first device. 
The last dated use of this device was in the prefatory gathering of Gourmont’s lexicon, 
printed in the last days of 1512 (appendix 2, no. 14). It has Gourmont’s first Greek font, in 
which the accents and breathings are cast separately from the letters. The last dated use of 
this font alone was in Gourmont’s Plutarch of April 30,1509 (see chapter 3, section “Plu¬ 
tarch,” p. 98 and n. 351), although Gourmont’s undated editions of Isocrates (see chapter 
3, section “Isocrates”), which use the same type, seem to be later. I believe that this edition 
was printed before Erasmus decided to change from Chrysoloras’s to Gaza’s grammar, a 
decision that he recorded in a letter of October 16, 1511. See Botley, “Learning Greek in 
Western Europe, 1476-1516,” 216n53. Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la 
typographic grecque a Paris,” 32; Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 2:79; BL, G.7592. 


1512 

39. Elementale Introductorium In Nominum et Verborum declinationes Graecas. Strasbourg: 
[M. Schurer], sine mense 1512. Content: No preface. Alphabet; de divisione literarum-, 
de potestate literarum ; de mutatione literarum £fraecarum in latinasr, de accentibus. Eight 
leaves. Reference: Baillet, “Le premier manuel,” 25-26; Benzing and Muller, Bibliog- 
raphie strasbourgeoise , 1:91, 2:183; Chrisman, Bibliography of Strasbourg Imprints, 123; 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 4 L.lat.258 (1). 

40. \Epcornfiara zov zpvooAcopd. Tlept avopakco v pppazco v. lie pi oxnpaziapov zcbvxpovcov 
ek tq)v xaAKovSvAov. To zizapzov zov Ta^fj, nepi (jvvza&cog. Ilepi kyichiziKcov. 
Tvcbpai povoozixoi ek Sia<p6pcov noiqzdon. Erotemata Chrysolorae. De anomalis ver¬ 
bis. De formatione temporum ex libro Chalcondylae. Quartus Gazae de constructione. De 
Encliticis. Sententiae monostichi ex variis poetis. Venice: A. Manutius, sine mense 1512. 
Content: Aldus Caesari Aragonio, inc. Manuel Chrysoloras qui . . . (no date, Legrand, 
Bibliographie hellenique , 1:98-99; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:104); Chrysoloras, 
the full text; De anomalis verbis, Chalcondyles on the verb; Gaza, book 4; Herodian on 
enclitics; gnomic verses. All in Greek only. Renouard notes some copies on vellum. Refer¬ 
ence: Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique , item no. 37; Renouard, Annales de Vimprimerie 
des Aide, 59; BL G.7460. 

41. Quae hoc libro continentur. Georgii Simler Vuimpinensis observationes de arte gram- 
matica. De literisgraecis ac diphthongis et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. Abbreviations 
quibus frequentissimegraeci utuntur. Erotemata Guarini ex Chrysolorae libello maiusculo 
cum interpretatione latina. Isagogicum sive introductorium in liter as graecas. Tubingen: 
T. Anshelm, March 1512. Content: Verses: N. Gerbel; verses:/. SpiegelSelestanuscaesaris 
a secretis, inc. Si sua cuique . . . (extract in Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 425); Sim¬ 
ler to G. Lamparter, J. Lemp, and J. Luphdich, inc. Non me fiigit. . . (no date); verses: 
Simler to J. Haliaenetus, inc. Interpres iuris legum . . .; J. Hiltebrant to the reader, inc. 
Adest studiose lector . . . (no date); Simler’s observationes on Latin grammar in five parts: 
(1) Orthographia (folios 1-7), (2) Prosodia (folios 7-16), (3) Etymologia (folios 17-83), 
(4) Simler to G. Forstmaister and T. Berner, inc. Legimus viri celebres . . . (no date); 
Syntaxis (folios 84v-99v); (5) Idiomata (folios 99v-126); Peroratio (folio 126). Another 
title page lists the remaining four works. Simler to J. Reuchlin, inc. Incidimus nuper . . . 
(no date); De literis graecis, the first part of the Aldine Greek appendix; Chrysoloras, 
abbreviated by Guarino, in Greek and Latin; Isagogicum in literas graecanicas', Simler 
to J. Ofterdingen, B. von Canstatt, A. Lemp, and J. Rheningen, inc. Utrum difficilis 
aut. .. (no date, extract in Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 429-30 and 429nl); errata; 
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colophon. Reference: Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 422-30; Baillet, “Le premier 
manuel,” 26-27; BL, 625.d.7; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.1.13. 

42. EPQTHMA TA TOY XPYIOAI2PA'. Grammatica Chrysolorae. Paris: [G. de Gourmont], 
[May or July] 13,1512. Content: F. Vatable to B. Doria, inc. Quantam prae te . . . (May 
29, sine anno. Rice, The Prefatory Epistles, 270-73; Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la 
typographic grecque a Paris,” 57-59); Chrysoloras, the full text, in Greek; colophon. 
Date: The first dated use of Gourmont’s new Greek font, which has breathings and 
accents cast with the letters. The preface, signed consecutively with the grammar, was not 
printed last. The colophon reads “MexayeixvKDVCx; erii Sem xp'ixfl,” which Omont ren¬ 
ders July 13. Metageitnion is July in De mensibus ; in the dictionaries it is May. Reference: 
Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 27; Rice, The Prefatory 
Epistles , 270-73; Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 2:118; BL, 624.C.4. 

43. Institutiones graecae grammatices. Paris: G. de Gourmont [between May and August 
1512?]. Content: Alphabet; diphthongs; Pater noster ; Ave Maria ; all in Greek; Aldus to 
G. F. Pico della Mirandola, inc. Cogitanti mihi iamdiu . . . (no date, Botfield, Prefaces, 
210-11; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:21-22); Urbano’s grammar. Date: Omont 
dates it [1514] (“Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 34). Gualdo 
Rosa repeats Omont’s date (“Urbano dalle Fosse (Bolzanio),” 91). It is dated [1510?] 
in BLC, and it is dated [c. 1513] in Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 2, item no. 739. 
Three considerations are relevant: (1) It is a copy of the first edition of 1497, not of the 
expanded Venetian edition of August 20, 1512. (2) It has Gourmont’s first device. The 
last dated use of this device is in the prefatory gathering of the Gourmont’s first lexicon 
(appendix 2, no. 14), printed in the last days of 1512. (3) This edition of Urbano uses 
Gourmont’s second Greek font. The first dated use of this font is in the Chrysoloras of 
[May or July] 13, 1512 (this appendix, no. 42). Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts 
de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 34; Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 2:225; BL, 
G.7485 (1); PBN, Res. P-X-485 (2). 

44. De literis graecis ac diphthongis et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. Abbreviationes quibus 
frequentissime graeci utuntur. Oratio dominica et duplex salutatio ad beatiss. Virginem. 
Symbolum apostolorum. Evangelium divi loannis evangelistae. Carmina aurea Pythagorae. 
Phocylidis viri sapientissimi moralia, quae omnia habent e regione interpretationem lati- 
nam de verbo ad verbum. Tubingen: T. Anshelm, July 1512. Content: Aldus... studiosis, 
inc. Nihil praetermittere est . . . (no date, Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:28-29; 
Renouard, Annales de Timprimerie des Aide, 3-4); Greek appendix; Aldus studiosis, inc. 
Quoniam hebraicam linguam ... (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:38); Hebrew 
appendix. This is not to be confused with the copy bound with Simler’s work (this appen¬ 
dix, no. 41). Reference: BL, 12923.b.2. 

45. Vrbani Grammaticae institutiones iterum per quam diligenter elaboratae. Quippe quod 
alias unum ac satis incompositus fuerat corpus in duo nunc politissima membra defluxit: 
quorum alterum per compendia ducet adulescentes alterum iam artis arcana consultet 
indagaturis. De passionibus dictionum ex tryphone. De spiritibus ex theodorito et aliis. De 
linguarum varietate opus ad enodandos poetas utillimum. Venice: J. de Tridinus (Tacui- 
nus), August 20, 1512. Content: Urbanus . . . studiosis, inc. Superioribus annis, stu- 
diosi. . . (no date); verses: V. Fausto, inc. Eiapoq apxopevoio . . .; verses: S. Forteguerri, 
inc. Ouppavoio A,aP<bv . . .; Urbano’s revised grammar; pseudo-Tryphon; De spiritibus ; 
verses: D. Caietani discipuli, inc. Foelix pagina . . .; Gregory Pardus, De dialectis, in 
Greek; register; colophon; postscript: Urbanus P. Valeriano, inc. Grammaticis institu- 
tionibus . . . (Venice, June 24,1512); verses: M. Musurus, inc. Tou npoc, 0eov . . .; errata. 
Reference: BL, 1560/1692; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.U.4.8. 
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46. IN HOC LIBRO HAEC HABENTUR. Constantini Lascaris Byzantini de octo partibus 
orationis Lib.I. Eiusdem de Constructione Liber Secundus. Eiusdem de nomine et verbo Liber 
Tertius. Eiusdem de pronomine in omni Idiomate loquendi, ac ut poetae utuntur opuscu- 
lum. Haec omnia habent e regione latinam interpretationem ad verbum fere propter rudius- 
culos , ita tamen ut et amoveri, et addi possit pro cuiusque arbitrio. Cebetis tabula etgraeca 
et latina, opus morale, et utile omnibus , et praecipue adulescentibus. De Uteris graecis ac 
diphthongis et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. Abbreviations, quibus frequentissimegraeci 
utuntur. Oratio Dominica et duplex salutatio ad Beatiss. Virginem. Symbolum Apostolo- 
rum. Evangelium divi loannis Evangelistae. Carmina aurea Pythagorae. Phocylidis Poema 
ad bene beateque vivendum. De Idiomatib. Linguarum tres tractatus loannisgrammatici. 
Eustathii Corinthi. Cum interpretatione latina. Introductio perbrevis ad hebraicam lin- 
guam. Venice: A. Manutius, October 1512. Content: Aldus to A. Gabrieli, inc. Cum 
plurimis in . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:37; Martfnez-Manzano, Kon- 
stantinos Laskaris , 228-29); Aldus lectori , inc. Si forte nescieris . . . (no date, Orlandi, 
Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:35-36); Lascaris, book 1; pseudo-Tryphon; De anomalis verbisr, 
Lascaris, De spiritibusr, Lascaris, book 2; Aldus lectori , inc. Etsi eram typicis . . . (no 
date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:38); Lascaris, book 3; Lascaris, Depronominibus', 
Lascaris, De subscripts vocalibus ; Aldus lectori, inc. Hoc libello et . . . (no date, Orlandi, 
Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:105); J. Grammaticus, De dialectic pseudo-Plutarch, De dialec¬ 
tic Gregory Pardus, De dialectis. Interleaved texts: pseudo-Cebes, Tabula ; errata; Aldus 
lectori, inc. Quoniam hae duae . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:105-6); 
Aldus on Greek pronunciation (Bateman, “Aldus Manutius,” 258-59); Greek appen¬ 
dix, a reprint of the appendix in the Aldine edition of 1508 (Bateman, “Aldus Manu¬ 
tius,” 230nl9). The Latin version can be removed. Reference: Renouard, Annales de 
Pimprimerie des Aide, 58; BL, G.7589. 

47. TNQMOAOriA. GNOMOLOGIA. Index eorum quae in hoc volumine, quam Gnomolo- 
giam. i. Moralium sententiarum collectanea merito appelles, comprehenduntur. Hieronymi 
Aleandri, qui librum recognovit, Epistola. Theognidis poetae vetustissimi Elegiaco carmine 
sententiae. Pythagorae Carmina aurea. Epigrammata duo in Phocylidem, cum eiusdem 
sanctissimis heroico carmine praeceptis. Carmina Sibyllae Erythraeae nomen lesu dei filii 
in primis literis pre se ferentia. Diversorum animalium differentia vocis. Catonis, quern 
pro pueris appellat vulgus, hexametro versu sententiae in graecum e latino conversae. Vari¬ 
orum poetarum sententiae ordine Alphabetico, cum indice rerum fronti nuper apposito. 
Epigramma in septem sapientes. Eorumdem praeclara dicta. Sententiae in invidiam. Illus- 
trium quorumdam virorum scitu dignissimae sententiae nunquam antea impressae. Add- 
ita sunt fini rudimenta quaedam graeca, cum Dominica Angelica et aliis quibusdam piis 
orationibus. Quae omnia et bonos mores, et una graecas literas desiderantibus non parum 
conducant. Paris: impensis M. Bolseci, December 22, 1512. Content: Greek verses of 
Posidippus and Metrodorus (Greek Anthology 9:359 and 360); Aleander Claudio debril- 
laco discipulo suo, inc. In omni studiorum . . . (Paris, November 17, 1512); Greek texts 
as in the title; Sententiae in invidiam ; register; Illustrium virorum sententiae ; rudimenta ; 
colophon; register. A reworking of the Liber Gnomagyricus of 1507. Twenty-six leaves. 
Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 27-28; 
Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 2:160; BL, 832.h.l. 


1513 

48. ALPHABETUM HEBRAICUM ET GRAECUM. Paris: G. de Gourmont, [1513?] Con¬ 
tent: Apparently Gourmont’s second undated Alphabetum, to be identified with that 
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described in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 35. The 
Greek abbreviations are from woodcuts. Six leaves. Date: It uses Gourmont’s second 
Greek font, which has accents and breathings cast with the letters. The first dated use of 
this font is [May or July] 13,1512 (this appendix, no. 42). It has Gourmont’s first device. 
The last dated use of this device is in the prefatory gathering of the Paris lexicon, printed 
in the last days of 1512 (appendix 2, no. 14). Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de 
la typographic grecque a Paris,” 35; BL, 621.g.40 (1). 

49. HIERONTMIALEANDRIMOTTENSIS TABULAE SANE QUAM UTILES GRAE- 
CARUM MUSARUM ADTTA COMPENDIO INGREDI CUPIENTIBUS. Paris: G. 
de Gourmont, [early 1513?] Content: Aleander . . . studiosis , inc. Quemadmodum ii 
qui. . . (no date, Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71; 
Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430); alphabet and its divisions; pronunciation; accen¬ 
tuation and breathings; notes on parts of speech. Four leaves. Date: There are at least 
three undated Paris editions of Aleandro’s Tabulae (Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la 
typographic grecque a Paris,” 12-13), all with the same tide. This edition is the third in 
Omont’s list, and apparently the first printed. BL has two of the three undated editions 
of the Tabulae. This one is dated [1515?] in BLC. It appears to be the same as Moreau, 
Inventaire chronologique , 2, item no. 222, where it is dated [c. 1512]. The work was 
composed during a break in Aleandro’s lecturing caused by an illness. The first edition 
postdates the Paris Gaza of [before October 16, 1511] (this appendix, no. 38) and the 
Paris lexicon of [after December 25, 1512] (appendix 2, no. 14), both of which are men¬ 
tioned in the preface. It predates the Strasbourg edition of March 1514 (this appendix, 
no. 54), which reprints the preface. Gourmont uses his first Greek font without accents 
or breathings, and his new Greek font that has these cast with the letters. The first dated 
use of this second font is [May or July] 13, 1512 (this appendix, no. 42). The two other 
editions identified by Omont have Gourmont’s second device, of which the first dated 
use is [March or June] 22, 1516 (this appendix, no. 72). Reference: Omont, “Essai 
sur les debuts de la typographie grecque a Paris,” 12-13; perhaps Moreau, Inventaire 
chronologique , 2:107; BL, 62Lb.42. 

50. Aldi manutii romani institutionum Grammaticarum. Libri Quatuor. Paris: Poncet Le 
Preux, February 1,1513, new style. Content: [Aldus] Literarii Ludimagistris , inc. Rudi- 
menta grammatices . . . (Venice, October 1507); Aldus’s Latin grammar; Greek appendix 
with its own title page: De Uterisgraecis ac diphthongs et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. 
De potestate literarum graecarum et quomodo quis per se discat leg ere graeca verba. Item 
quare Christus et Iesus sic scribimus Xps. IHS. Cur in Alphabeto y psilon a quibusdam fio 
dicitur. Oratio dominica et duplex salutatio ad Beatissimam Virgin em. Symbolum Apostolo- 
rum. Evan£felium divi Ioannis Evangelistae. Carmina Aurea Pythagorae. Procylidis [sic] 
Poema ad bene beateque vivendum. Omnia haec cum interpretatione latina. The Greek 
texts detailed on the title page have an interlinear Latin translation. Aldus . . . Studiosis 
adolescentibus , inc. Nihil praetermittere est . . . (no date, Legrand, Bibliographic helle- 
nique , 1:28-29; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 3-4). The error “Procy¬ 
lidis” on the title page shows that this edition was set from a copy of the Aldine edition 
of April 1508 (this appendix, no. 33)—no other edition has this error. No abbreviationes. 
No Hebrew appendix. The Greek font has no accents or breathings. Date: The colophon 
to the grammar is “Anno Domini M.D. Decimo tertio kalendas Februarias.” This is not 
13 Kal. Feb. 1500, nor 3 Kal. Feb. 1510, but Kal. Feb. 1513. Reference: BL, C.142.C.19 
(grammar only); BL, G.7579 (appendix only). 

51. * Tabulae in graecas liter as. Deventer: A. Pafraet, February 27, 1513. Content: The 
work of J. Aedicollius. Reference: Nijhoff, L’art typographique , 1:8, plates VL26-29. 
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52. Elementale Introductorium in Nominum et Verborum declinationes Gmecas. Graecas dic- 
tiones cum corum characteribus, accentibus, ac vocum moderamentis , hie insertas offendes. 
LECTOR EME, LEGE, ET GAUDEBIS. Strasbourg: M. Schurer, May 1513. Content: 
Alphabet and its divisions; pronunciation; transliteration; accentuation; the article; Greek 
numbers; colophon. Ten leaves. Reference: Baillet, “Le premier manuel,” 27; Chrisman, 
Bibliography of Strasbourg Imprints, 123; Oxford, Bodleian, Antiq.e.G.1513.3. 


1514 

53. Novum testamentum greet et latine in academia complutensi noster noviter impressum. 
Alcala: A. Brocar, January 10, 1514, new style. Content: The fifth volume of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot Bible, the New Testament, contains a brief introduction to Greek 
and a Greek-Latin lexicon. To the reader, inc. Ne mireris aut . . . (no date); letters of 
Eusebius and Jerome; Gospels, in Greek and Latin; St. Paul’s journeys, inc. ’Ano Aap- 
ocokou . . .; Romans 1 and 2, Corinthians 1 and 2, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians 1 and 2, Timothy 1 and 2, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, Acts, 
James, Peter 1 and 2, John 1-3, Jude, Revelation; colophon; Greek and Latin poems; 
Interpretationes hebreorum chaldeorumgrecorumque nominum noui testament!, Introduc- 
tio quam brevissima ad grecas litter as-, Greek-Latin lexicon. Date: The New Testament 
volume has a colophon: January 10, 1514. The sixth volume, the Hebrew lexicon and 
grammar, has colophons of March 17, 1515, and May 31, 1515. The most plausible 
interpretation of these colophons is that Brocar dated his volumes new style. Reference: 
Norton, A Descriptive Catalogue , 11-15; Abad, La Imprenta, 222-33; Cambridge, Uni¬ 
versity Library, Sel.2.73; Cambridge, University Library, Young 5; Cambridge, University 
Library, Ta.56.1. 

54. Elementale introductorium in Nominum et Verborum declinationes Graecas. Graecas dic- 
tiones cum eorum characteribus, accentibus ac vocum moderamentis hie insertas offendes. 
ITEM Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae, sane quam utiles Graecarum Musarum adyta 
compendio ingredi cupientibus. LECTOR EME, LEGE, ET GAUDEBIS. Strasbourg: M. 
Schurer, March 1514. Content: No preface. Alphabet; its divisions; pronunciation; trans¬ 
literation; accentuation; gender; the article; numbers; Aleander... studiosis, inc. Quemad- 
modum ii qui. . . (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; Omont, a Essai sur les 
debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); alphabet; its divisions; pronunciation; 
accentuation and breathings; notes on parts of speech; abbreviations; colophon. Fifteen 
printed leaves. Schurer added a copy of Aleandro’s Tabulae, first printed at Paris [early 
1513?] (this appendix, no. 49), to a reprint of his pamphlet of May 1513 (this appendix, 
no. 52). This duplicated much of the substance of the pamphlet. Reference: Horawitz, 
“Griechische Studien,” 430; Baillet, w Le premier manuel,” 27-28; Benzing and Muller, 
Bibliographic strasbourgeoise, 2:189; Chrisman, Bibliography of Strasbourg Imprints, 123; 
Manchester, John Rylands Library, 20033; Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Res/4 
L.gr.80(l). 

55. Epcovripara rod xpwoXcopd. Tlepi axnpocTiapov rcov xpovcov etc rcov x^XkovSvXov. 
To reraprov rov TaCf] nepi cvvrdtgecog. Uepi avopaXcov prjparcov. Tlepi eyicXiTiKcdv. 
Tvdopai povooTixoi ek Siatpopcov noirjxwv. Erotemata chrysolorae. De formatione tempo- 
rum ex libro chalcondylae. Quartusgazae de constructione. De anomalis verbis. De encliticis. 
Sententiae monostichi ex variispoetis. Alcala: A. Brocar, April 10,1514. Content: Alphabet; 
Per signum sanctae crucis; Gloria ; Sanctus; Pater noster, Ave Maria', Salve regina\ Credo', 
prologue to John’s Gospel; Chrysoloras, the full text; Chalcondyles on the verb; Gaza, 
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book 4; De anomalis verbis ; Herodian on enclitics; Sententiae ; Ar\pi]rpioq Aovtcag opidjq 
roiq kv KopnXovrov aKaSripia anovaioiq , mr. ’Ey© eA,0d>v ... (no date, Legrand, 2&M- 
ographie hellenique , 1:119); verses: L. M. Bradyglossus to the readers, inc. Intumuit pharia 
cithara . . . (Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:119-20). All texts up to the end of Chal- 
condyles have an interlinear translation; thereafter the text is in Greek. This edition was 
based on the Aldine of 1512, probably on a copy brought to Spain by Ducas. The Senten¬ 
tiae reproduce those in the Aldine Theocritus of 1495 or 1496. Date: For a possible date 
of c. 1513, see Abad, Post-Incunables Ibericos, 195-96. Reference: Legrand, Bibliographic 
hellenique , item no. 41; Norton, A Descriptive Catalogue , 16; Abad, La Imprenta , 234-35; 
Cambridge, University Library, F151.C.8.2; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.L.6.21. 

56. Aldi Pii Manutii institutionum grammaticarum libri quatuor. Venice: A. Manutius, 
December 1514. Content: Aldus . . . literarii ludi magistris. inc. Rudimenta grammati- 
ces . . . (Venice, October 1507); Latin grammar, with the first gathering only in red 
and black; register; colophon; Aldus . . . studiosis , inc. Nihil praetermittere est . . . (no 
date, Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:28-29; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des 
Aide , 3-4); Greek appendix, in sixteen leaves; Aldus studiosis , inc. Quoniam hebraicam 
linguam . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:38); Hebrew appendix in four 
leaves. The Greek appendix printed here is a revision of that printed with Lascaris’s gram¬ 
mar in 1512 (Bateman, “Aldus Manutius,” 230nl9). Date: The colophon follows the 
Latin grammar. Neither appendix is dated. Reference: BL, 625.C.15. 


1515 

57. Collectanea sacrosancta, graece discere cupientibus non aspernanda. CONTENTA. Intro- 
ductiones elementares Hellenismi: cum quibusdam aliis pronunciationi legitime subservien- 
tibus. Tlarep r\p6bv. Pater noster. Xaipe Mapia. Ave Maria. ZvpfoXov rSv AnooroXcov. 
Symbolum Apostolorum. ZvpfioXov rcbv Tlarepcov. Symbolum Patrum. MeyaXvvei. Magni¬ 
ficat. Nvv anoXvoeiq. Nunc dimittis. Xaipe fiacsiXeia. Salve regina. EvXoyeire. Benedic- 
ite. EvxapioTia. Gratiarum actio/DS tj [sic] rcbv ayyeXcov. Cantus angelicas. ZvpfioXov 
rov ’AOavaoiov. Symbolum Athanasii. H paKapiopoi. 8 beatitudines. H orixo 1 rov 
parcapiov fiepvdpSov. 8 Versus b. Bernardi. EvayyeXiov rov Icoavvov. Evangelium loan- 
nis. E^opoXoyqaiq. Confessio. Supradictis adnexae sunt , sententiae illustres , septem Sapien- 
tum Graeciae. Et de invidia, scitu quaedam dignissima. Strasbourg: J. Schottus, sine mense 
1515. Content: Nachtgall to J. Schottus, inc. Duae res sunt . . . (Strasbourg, no date); 
alphabet and its divisions; Greek texts as detailed in the title. Sixteen leaves. According to 
the preface, one thousand copies were printed. Reference: BL, 1560/1738. 

58. ErXEIPIAION rPAMMATIKHZ EJZALQrHZ EK AIAQOPQN ZYrrPA&EC2N ZYAA- 
H00EN. EN TfiiAE TQi BIBAIDi TAAE IJEPIEXETAI. Epcorrfpara rov xpvaoXcopa. 
flepi avopaXcov pqpdrcov. IJepi axnpocTiapov rcbv xpbvcov ek rov x a ^ KOV ^vXov. 
QeoScopov ypapparucrjq eiaaycoyrjq rcbv eiq reooapa ro reraprov, nepi csvvrd^ecoq. 
HpcoSiavov nepi kyicXiriKcbv. rvcbpai povocrnxoi ck Siacpopcov nouircbv. Karcovoq 
pcopaiov yvcbpai napaivenicai Sionxoi aqperqveyicev en rfjq Xarivcov cpovqq eiq ri]v 
eXXTjviSa SiaXenrov pa^ipoq povaxoq o nXavovSioq. Florence: P. Junta, February 1, 
1514. [1515 new style]. Content: E. Boninus Aloysio Alamanno. inc. Cum graiae te . . . 
(no date); Chrysoloras, the full text; Chalcondyles on the verb; Gaza, book 4; Herodian 
on enclitics; sententiae ; Planudes’ translation of the Disticha Catonis\ errata; colophon; 
device. All in Greek only. Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, xxxviii; 
BL, C.66.d.9. 
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59. EN TfiiAE TQi BWAK2i TAAE IJEPIEXETAI. ’AnoXXcoviov aXet;av8pkcog Kepi 
cvvra^ecog. MeyaXov fiacn^wv nepi ypappanicqg yvpvacr'iag. IN HOC LIBRO 
HAEC CONTINENTUR. Apollonii alexandrei de constructione. Magni Basilii degram- 
matica exercitatione. Florence: P. Junta, sine mense 1515, after March 10. Content: E. 
Boninus . . . C. Sernisio, inc. Dum tibi mnemosines . . . (no date, Schneider, Uhlig, and 
Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci recognit, 2, ii:xv); life of Apollonius; Apollonius, De con¬ 
structione, books 1-4; “Basil”; all in Greek. The work attributed to Basil is the first part of 
Manuel Moschopoulos’s Ilepi cxeSdov (ibid.). Apollonius’s books 2 and 4 have the same 
lacunae as the Aldine editio princeps. Date: Printed in the third year of the pontificate of 
Leo X, that is, March 11, 1515, to March 10, 1516. Reference: Schneider, Uhlig, and 
Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci recognit , 2, ii:xv; BL, 58.B.28. 

60. QeoScopov ypappariKfjg eiaaycoyrjg fii/SAia A'. Tov avrov nepi prfvSv. Tecopyiov rov 
AeicaKTjvov nepi cvvra^eog rcov pTjparcov. Theodori Grammatices Introductions libri 
quatuor Eiusdem de mensibus. Georgii lagapeni [sic] de constructione verborum. Florence: 
P. Junta, March 28, 1515. Content: E. Boninus Ludovico Martello Laurentii filio, inc. 
Cum novis Theodori . . .; Gaza, books 1 through 4, in Greek. The work attributed to 
Lecapenus is by Michael Syncellus. The editio princeps of Syncellus’s work, based for this 
text on Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.314 (Donnet, “La tradition imprimee,” 473). Refer¬ 
ence: Renouard, Annales de Timprimerie des Aide , xxxviii-xxxix; Cambridge, University 
Library, F151.e.2.21; BL, 622.C.16. 

61. Elementale introductorium in Nominum, et Verborum declinationes Graecas. Graecas dic- 
tiones cum earum characteribus, accentibus, ac vocum moderamentis , hie insertas offendes. 
ITEM. Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae, sane utiles Graecarum Musarum adyta 
compendio ingredi cupientibus. LECTOR EME , LEGE , ET GAUDEBIS. Strasbourg: M. 
Schurer, October 1515. Content: Alphabet and its divisions; pronunciation; translitera¬ 
tion; accents; the article; Greek numbers; Aleander . . . studiosis, inc. Quemadmodum ii 
qui. . . (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de 
la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); tabulae ; noun declensions 1 through 5: “de con- 
tractis per crasin, sive synaeresis, apud alios reperies” (sig. elr); De verbo ; abbreviations. 
Twenty leaves. Reference: Baillet, “Le premier manuel,” 28-29; Benzing and Muller, 
Bibliographie strasbourgeoise , 2:192; Chrisman, Bibliography of Strasbourg Imprints, 123; 
BL, 1560/1737. 

62. IN HOC LIBRO HAEC CONTINENTUR. Constantini Lascaris Byzantini de octo par- 
tibus orationis Lib.I. Eiusdem de Constructione Liber Secundus. Eiusdem de nomine et verbo 
Liber Tertius. Eiusdem de pronomine in omni idiomate loquendi, ac ut poetae utuntur 
opusculum. Cebetis Thebani Tabula. Plutarchi de his quae apud Homerum linguis. De Ut¬ 
eris graecis ac diphthongis et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. De potestate liter arum grae¬ 
carum, et quo modo quis per se discat legere graeca verba. Item quare Christus et lesus sic 
scribimus Xps IHS. Cur in alphabeto ypsilon a quibusdam fio dicitur. Oratio Dominica et 
duplex salutatio ad Beatiss. Virginem. Symbolum Apostolorum. Evangelium divi loannis 
Evangelistae. Carmina aurea Pythagorae. Phocylidis Poema ad bene , beateque vivendum. 
Introductio perbrevis ad hebraicam linguam. Omnia haec cum interpretatione latina. Flor¬ 
ence: P. Junta, November 1515. Content: B. Junta P. Victorio Pauli filio, inc. Dum 
sopitos ne . . . (no date); Lascaris, book 1; pseudo-Tryphon; De anomalis verbis ; De 
spiritibusr, Lascaris, book 2: De constructione ; Aldus. . . lectori , inc. Etsi eram typicis . . . 
(no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:38); Lascaris, book 3: De nomine et verbo ; De 
pronominibus', De subscripts vocalibus; pseudo-Cebes; Laudatio in sanctissimam deigene- 
tricem', pseudo-Plutarch on the Homeric dialects; Greek appendix; colophon; register. 
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The Hebrew appendix, lacking in BL, 624. c. 12, may not have been printed. Reference: 
Renouard, Annales de Fimprimerie des Aide, xl; BL, 624.C.12. 

63. ALDIMANUTII ROMANI GRAMMATICAEINSTITUTIONES GRAECAE. Venice: 
Manutius, November 1515. Content: M. MusurusJ. Grolierio . .. inc. Multum equidem 
ac . . . (Venice, November 13, 1515. Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:131-33; Ren¬ 
ouard, Annales de Fimprimerie des Aide, 73-74); Aldus’s Greek grammar, in Greek. Ref¬ 
erence: Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, item no. 48; Renouard, Annales de Fimprimerie 
des Aide, 73-74; Cambridge, University Library, Aa*.11.70 (E). 


1516 

64. Alphabetum hebraicum et Graecum. Paris: G. de Gourmont, [1516?] Content: Gour- 
mont’s third undated Alphabetum. Six leaves. This edition is not in Omont. Date: BLC 
records it as [1516?]; the Bodleian catalog dates it [c. 1520]. It may be Moreau, Inven- 
taire chronologique, 2, item no. 749, where it is dated [c. 1514] and where four copies are 
recorded; or it may be ibid., 2, item no. 1508, where a single Oxford copy is recorded. It 
has Gourmont’s second device, of which the first dated use is [March or June] 22, 1516 
(this appendix, no. 72). Reference: BL, 624.C.7 (1); BL, G.7532 (3); Oxford, Bodleian, 
Byw.N.6.8 (1). 

65. * Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae sane quam utiles Graecarum musarum adyta 
compendio ingredi cupientibus. Paris: G. de Gourmont, [1516?] Content: Aleander . . . 
studiosis, inc. Quemadmodum ii qui. . . (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; 
Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); alphabet and 
its divisions; pronunciation; accentuation and breathings; notes on parts of speech. Four 
leaves. There are at least three undated Paris editions of Aleandro’s Tabulae (Omont, 
“Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 12-13). This is the second in 
Omont’s list. It is not in BLC. Date: It has Gourmont’s second device, of which the first 
dated use is [March or June] 22, 1516 (this appendix, no. 72). It is unclear which of the 
two undated editions with Gourmont’s second device was printed first. Reference: Per¬ 
haps Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 2:289; Paris, Bibl. Mazarine, 10487 (6). 

66. Constantini Lascaris Byzantini de octo partibus orationis liber primus. Eiusdem de con- 
structione Liber secundus. Eiusdem de nomine et verbo Liber tertius. Eiusdem de pronomine 
secundum omnem linguam et poeticum usum Opusculum. Haec omnia habent e regione 
latinam interpretationem ad verbum fere propter rudes. Louvain: T. Martens, [1516.] 
Content: Aldus... A. Gabrieli, inc. Cum plurimis in ... (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio 
editore, 1:37; Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 228-29); verses: S. Forteguerri, 
in Greek and Latin; Lascaris, the full text, in Greek and Latin. This has Laudatio in 
sanctissimam dei genetricem, found interleaved in the Aldine edition. Date: BLC dates 
it [1519?]. It is dated 1516 or 1517 in Hoven, ‘Enseignement du grec,” 79. It appears 
to be the edition dated [1516?] in the John Rylands Catalogue, 2:1011. Van Iseghem 
dates it [1516], citing the device and the condition of the type. Reference: Van Iseghem, 
Biographie de Thierry Martens d’Alost, 266-67; BL, 624.C.9. 

67. * ALPHABETUM GRAECUM, Oratio dominica, Angelica Salutatio, Symbolum Apos- 
tolorum Christi Servatoris apud Matthdum evangeliographum decreta, cum hoc genus aliis, 
Graece et latine, In usum iuventutis Graecarum adyta literarum subingressurae. Basle: 
J. Froben, 1516. Content: Froben studiosis, inc. Quoniam dilectissimum filiolum . . . 
(no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 440). Eight leaves. The earliest extant Basle 
Alphabetum. Reference: Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 439-40. 
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68. Theodori viri undecunque doctissimi Liber quartus et ultimus de constructione, R. Croco 
Britanno interprete. Leipzig: V. Schumann, sine mense 1516. Content: Croke to Alber- 
tus, bishop of Magdeburg, inc. Plutarchus ille Cheroneus . . . (Leipzig, December 31, 
sine anno. See Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel, 362); verses: Croke and G. C. 
Aubanus; Gaza, book 4, trans. Croke. Date: Croke’s preface is dated December 31, sine 
anno. Croke sent this edition to J. Reuchlin with an undated letter (edited by Dall’Asta 
and Dorner, Johannes Reuchlin 3:99-402). Reference: Cambridge, University Library, 
Syn.6.51.13; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.6.2. 

69. THEODORI INTRODUCTIVAE GRAMMATICES LIBRI QUATUOR. Paris: G. de 
Gourmont, [early 1516?] Content: Gaza, book 1, in Greek. Date: This edition of the 
first book is different from the Paris Gaza of [March or June] 22, 1516 (this appendix, 
no. 72), although the copy in the British library is bound with books 2 through 4 of that 
edition. It has Gourmont’s second device, of which the first dated use is in that edition 
(this appendix, no. 72). Omont dates it [1515?] (“Essai sur les debuts de la typographic 
grecque a Paris,” 36). Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque 
a Paris,” 36; BL, 1568/3159 (miscataloged as 1568/3157). 

70. EPQTHMATA TOY XPYIOAQPA. Grammatica Chrysolorae. Paris: G. de Gourmont, 
[February or December] 5, 1516. Content: F. Vatable to B. Doria, inc. Quantam prae 
te . . . (Paris, May 29, sine anno\ Rice, The Prefatory Epistles, 270-73; Omont, “Essai 
sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 57-59); Chrysoloras, the full text, in 
Greek; colophon. Date: The colophon reads, “’EXa^riPoXicovoq laxapevot) 7cep.7tTp.” 
This is February in De mensibus; in the lexica it is December. It has Gourmont’s second 
device of which the first dated use is [March or June] 22, 1516 (this appendix, no. 72). 
The date of Vatable’s preface is copied from the edition printed by Gourmont in [May or 
July] 1512 (this appendix, no. 42). Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typog¬ 
raphic grecque a Paris,” 38; Rice, The Prefatory Epistles, 270-73; Moreau, Inventaire 
chronolojyique, 2:358; BL, G.7531 (3). 

71. Theodori introductivae jyrammatices libri quatuor. Louvain: T. Martens, March 1516. 
Content: Verses: G. Aleandro; Gaza, book 1, in Greek. Date: The books of the gram¬ 
mar sometimes found bound together under this tide page were not printed at the same 
time. The block used on the title page was used to print the title page of the second book 
three months later (this appendix, no. 76), by which time it had lost some of its border. 
It appears that book 1 was issued with the title page for 1 through 4 in anticipation of 
the remaining books. Reference: Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens d A lost, 
260-61; Cambridge, University Library, Rel.c.51.10 (3), book 1 only; BL, 624.C.6 (1 
and 3), books 1 and 2 only. 

72. THEODORI INTRODUCTIVAE GRAMMATICES LIBRI QUATUOR. Paris: G. de 
Gourmont, [March or June] 22, 1516. Content: Gaza, books 1 through 4, in Greek. 
Each book has its own title page. Date: Books 1 through 3 are undated. The colophon 
at the end of the fourth book reads, “iKipcxpopioovoq evvarri ditiovxoq” 1516. This 
month is June in De mensibur, it is March in the lexica. Omont makes this June 9 (“Essai 
sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 36). Each book has its own title page 
with Gourmont’s second device, the first dated use of this device. Another edition from 
Gourmont’s press of book 1 only, here dated [early 1516?] (this appendix, no. 69), is 
found bound with books 2 through 4 of this edition (BL, 1568/3159). Gourmont may 
have sold the remainder of this earlier edition with his new copies of the later books. Ref¬ 
erence: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 36-37; Moreau, 
Inventaire chronolo£fique, 2:370; BL, 624.c.7 with Erasmus’s translations (Louvain 1516 
and 1518) interleaved; BL, 1568/3159; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.N.6.8. 
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73. Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae sane quam utiles Graecarum musarum adyta com¬ 
pendia ingredi cupientibus. Rutger i Rescii Dryopolitani in nominum , et verborum declina- 
tiones. Tabulae ad normam Theodori grammatices redactae. Urbani tabulae in nominum 
declinationes. Oratio dominica cum angelica salutation, et aliis quibusdam piis orationi- 
bus. Symbolum Apostolorum. Symbolum sanctorum patrum. Symbolum divi Athanasii. 
Zti%oi EippvXXaq t fjg ’EpvQpaiaq nepi rov Kvpiov fjpcov exovreg aKpoorix'iSa njvSe, 
i7]crovg xP ia ™q 0 £ °v ocoTtfp aravpog. Hoc est, Carmina Sibyllae Erythraeae de 
domino nostro haec imprimis versuum literis pre seferentia, lesus Christus dei films salvator 
crux. Epigramma in septem sapientes. Eorundem praeclara dicta. Sententiae in invidiam , 
in amicos, et in tempus. Louvain: T. Martens, March 1516. Content: Alphabet; Alean- 
der. . . studiosis, inc. Quemadmodum ii qui . . . (Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; 
Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); Rescius to J. 
Paludanus, inc. Cum omnis eloquentiae . . . (March 9, 1516); tabulae ; Urbani tabulae ; 
prayers and texts, in Greek. Reference: Cambridge, University Library, Rel.c.51.10 (1). 

74. Aldi Manutii Romani Institutionum grammaticarum. Libri Quattuor. Ad Exemplar 
Aldinum: cumgraeco suis locis inserto. Quae autem in singulis libris contineantur in tergo 
huius videbis. Paris: N. de Pratis, April 1,1516. Content: Aldus... literarii ludimagistris , 
inc. Rudimenta grammatices . . . (Venice, October 1507). Aldus’s Latin grammar; Greek 
appendix, no preface; colophon. Reference: BL, 1568/3281. 

75. M. R. Croci, londoniensis , Tabulae, Grecas liter as compendio discere cupientibus, sane 
quam utiles, in quibus haec habentur contenta. De pronunciatione literarum grecarum 
ex Aleandro. De formatione comparativorum et superlativorum. De temporum et modo- 
rum deductione. Ver. in co. baryto. De verbis circumflexis. De verbis in Mi. Ex Theodori 
quarto de construction adverbiorum. Ex Urbano de verbis defectivis. Leipzig: V. Schu¬ 
mann, [1516, after April 1]. Content: Verses: G. C. Aubanus, inc. Si cui nec . . .; verses: 
[ isdem] inc. Vidit ut has . . .; verses: [ isdern] inc. Tania opakra Kpoxon . . . (all in Hor¬ 
awitz, “Griechische Studien,” 432-33); Crocus Academie senatui etphilosophorum in urbe 
Lipsiensi coronae , inc. Utcunque de me . . . (February 25, sine anno); privilege of four 
years (April 1, 1516); verses: Ad librum . . .; verses: In beatam tranquillitatem Muttiani. 
Reference: Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 432-34; Cambridge, University Library, 
Syn.7.51.29; BL, 826.C.26 (2). 

76. THEODORI GRAMMATICES INTRODUCTIONS LIBER SECUNDUS. Louvain: 
T. Martens, June 1516. Content: Gaza, book 2, in Greek; colophon. No preface. See this 
appendix, no. 71. Reference: Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens d’Alost, 262-63; 
Cambridge, University Library, Rel.c.51.10 (3); Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.6.5 (2). 

77. Primus libergrammaticae institutions Theodori Gazae sic translatus per Erasmum Rot- 
erodamum, ac titulis et annotatiunculis explanatus, ut citra negocium et percipi queat et 
teneri. Louvain: T. Martens, July 1516. Content: Erasmus.. .J. Caesario , inc. Habent in 
omni . . . (June 23, 1516; EE 2:264-66); Gaza, book 1, trans. Erasmus. Reference: BL, 
624.c.7 (3). 

78. ETXEIPIAION TPAMMA TIKHZ. EN THiAE THi BIBAQi TAAE EIZI. Epcoxxipaxa rov 
XpvaoXcopa. Ilepi avopahcov prfpdrcov. Ilepi oxiJpaTiapov rwv XP° VC0V eK r( ^ v 
XaA/covSvAov. OeoScopov nepi cfvv ralgecog. HpooSiavov nepi kyKXiriK&v. Tvcbpai 
povoarixoi £K Siatpopcov noiTfrcov. Kazcovog pcopaiov yvcopai ag p£rriv£yK£v £K 
trig Xarivcov (pcovfjg £ig ttjv kXXrfviSa SiccAektov pa^ipog povaxog 6 nAavovSjjg. 
ENCHIRIDIUM GRAMMATICES. IN HOC LIBRO HAEC SUNT. Erotemata chriso- 
lorae. De anomalis verbis. De formatione temporum chalcondilae. Theodori de construction. 
Herodiani de encleticis [sic] Sententiae unius carminis ex diversis poetis. Catonis Romani 
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sentmtiae quas transtulit ex lat in a voce ingraecam linguam maximus monachus planudes. 
Florence: P. Junta, September 22, 1516. Content: Euphrosynus Boninus Aloysio Ala- 
manno, inc. Cum Graiae te . . . (no date); Chrysoloras, the full text; De anomalis verbis ; 
Chalcondyles on the verb; Gaza, book 4; Herodian on enclitics; gnomic verses; Disticha 
Catonis, trans. Planudes. All texts in Greek only. Date: This edition, and its preface, is 
a reprint of the Juntine edition of February 1, 1515, new style (this appendix, no. 58). 
Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide , xli; BL, 236.g.29. 

79. THEODORIGAZAE Tbessalonicensis, Grammaticae institutionis liber primus , sic transla¬ 
te per ERASMUM ROTERODAMUM , ac titulis et annotatiunculis explanatus ut citra 
negocium etpercipi queat et teneri. IDEM Graece, pro Us qui iam aliquantulum profecerunt. 
COLLOQUIOR UMFAMIliarium incerto autore libellus Graece et Latine , non pueris modo, 
sed quibusvis, in cottidiano colloquio, graecum affectantibus sermonem, impendio futurus uti- 
lis , nunquamantehac typisexcusus. Basle: J. Froben, November 1516. Content: Erasmus... 
J. Caesario, inc. Habent in omni. . . (Antwerp, June 23,1516; EE 2:264-66). Gaza, book 
1, trans. Erasmus; B. Rhenanus to J. Froben, inc. Rogas ut quamprimum . . . (Basle, Octo¬ 
ber 27, 1516; Horawitz and Hartfelder, Briejwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus , 583); Gaza, 
book 1, in Greek; Rhenanus to L. Edenberg, inc. Proximis superioribus diebus . . . (Basle, 
November 5, 1516; Horawitz and Hartfelder, Briejwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, 89-90); 
colloquia , in Greek and Latin. A reprint of Erasmus’s translation printed at Louvain in July 
(this appendix, no. 77). Allen says that this edition did not sell well and that the remainder 
of the edition was bound with Erasmus’s version of book 2, printed by Froben in March 
1518 (this appendix, no. 93; EE 3:214). However, different ornamental capitals show that 
at least some copies of the first book were reprinted in 1518. Reference: Horawitz and 
Hartfelder, Briejwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus , 603; Harlfinger and Barm, Graecogermania, 
99-100; Griechischer Geist , 36, item no. 18; BL, 624.C.5 (1). 

80. EPQTHMATA TOYXPYIOM2PA. EROTEMATA CHRYSOLORAE. Strasbourg: J. Kno- 
blouch, December 3, 1516. Content: Chrysoloras, the full text, in Greek. Reference: 
Benzing and Muller, Bibliographie strasbourgeoise , 1:75, 2:131; Chrisman, Bibliography of 
Strasbourg Imprints, 124; BL, 624.c.3. 


1517 

81. ALDIPIIMANUTIIINSTITUTIONUM GRAMMATICAR UM LIBRIQUATUOR. 
Quae quoque libro continentur hanc volventi char tarn statim se offerunt. Florence: P. 
Junta, [July 1516-January 1517 new style] Content: Aldus. . . literarii ludi magistris, 
inc. Rudimenta grammatices ... (no date); Aldus’s Latin grammar; register; colophon; 
Greek appendix, with its own tide page; colophon; register; Aldus, inc. Quoniam hebrai- 
cam linguam . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:38); Hebrew appendix. The 
first gathering only of the grammar is in red and black. Apparendy a copy of the Aldine of 
1514. Date: The grammar colophon is July 1516; its register includes the gatherings of 
the Greek appendix. The colophon of the Greek appendix is January 1516 stylo florentino; 
its register includes the gatherings of the grammar. Reference: BL, 1568/3746. 

82. * ELEMENT ATE INTROductorium in Nominum, et Verborum declinationes Graecas, 
praeterea et alia quaedam iam addita, quae legendo, studiosiss. Quisque Lector facile dep- 
rehendet. ITEM Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae, sane utiles Graecarum musarum 
adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus. Strasbourg: M. Schurer, March 1517. Reference: 
Baillet, “Le premier manuel,” 29; Benzing and Muller, Bibliographie strasbourgeoise, 
2:199; Chrisman, Bibliography of Strasbourg Imprints, 123; PBN, Res. P-X-361. 
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83. PROGTMNASMATA GRAECAnicae literaturae ab Ottomaro Luscinio pro studiosis iam- 
pridem concinnata , In quibus sequentia insunt. Quae ad elementorum Nomen pertinent. 
Figuram et potestatem. Quae ad literarum divisionem. Quae ad literarum nexus sive abbre- 
viationem. Quae ad pronunciationem. Quae ad Accentum. Quae ad facilem nominum 
inflexionem per casus et comparationem , et ibi de Heteroclitis. Quae ad temporum in verbo 
cognationem et confinitatem quam ex voce deprehendas licebit y qua via non est alia facilior ad 
percipienda coniugationem. De alii orationispartibus. Strasbourg: J. Knoblouch, March 29, 
1517. Content: Nachtgall to H. Gebuilerus, inc. Rogatus iampridem a ... (no date); alpha¬ 
bet and its divisions; abbreviations; pronunciation; accentuation; nouns; verbs; pronouns; 
prepositions; adverbs; conjunctions; Ad lectorem , inc. Haec sunt amice . . . (no date). Four¬ 
teen leaves. Reference: Benzing and Muller, Bibliographic strasbourgeoise , 1:188, 2:135; 
Chrisman, Bibliography of Strasbourg Imprints , 124; BL, 1560/1740. 

84. Ex Aldo Manutio de literis Graecis et diphthongis, ac earum proprietatibus, una cum 
abbreviaturis , quibus frequentius utuntur ; ex quorum cognitione, tyrunculus facillime lit¬ 
er as Graecas lectitabit , et ne desit ei y quod lecturiat, addita sunt ex or dine haec quae sequ- 
untur. Oratio Dominica , Salutatio angelica , Symbolum apostolorum , Benedictio mensae , 
Gratiarum actio post mensam dicenda, Addidimus praeterea breviusculam institutionem 
in liter as Hebraeas, ab ipso Volphango [sic] Fabro mutuatam, qua profecto facillimus ad 
Hebraeorum scripta perlegenda datur aditus. Cologne: E. Cervicornus, August 7, 1517. 
Content: Alphabet and its divisions; pronunciation; abbreviations; Greek prayers; Hebrew 
appendix. Eight leaves. Reference: BL, T.2236 (2). 

85. Epcovqpara rod Xpvookoopa. Ilepi avogdckcav pTjparcov. Ilepi axripocriapov rcbv 
Xpovcoverc tovxccXkovSvXov. To reraprov rov ya^rj, nepi owratgecoq. Ilepi kyichririKcdv. 
Tvcopai povooTixoi €K Siatpopcov tcoitjtcov. Karcov. Epcovfjpara rov rovapivov. 
Erotemata Chrysolorae. De anomalis verbis. De formatione temporum ex libro Chalcon- 
dylae. Quartus Gazae De construction. De encleticis [sic]. Sententiae monostichi ex variis 
poetis. Cato. Erotemata Guarini. Venice: in aedibus Aldi et Andreae Soceri, November 
1517. Content: Aldus Caesari Aragonio , inc. Manuel Chrysoloras qui . . . (no date); 
Chrysoloras, the full text; Chalcondyles on the verb; Gaza, book 4; Herodian on enclitics; 
sententiae\ Planudes’ Greek version of the Disticha Catonis , printed on its own gather¬ 
ing in different font; Chrysoloras, abbreviated by Guarino; notes on the dialects; Greek 
numbers. This is the first edition to print both texts of Chrysoloras together. Reference: 
Renouard, Annales de I’imprimerie des Aide , 80; BL, 1067.c.26. 


1518 

86. Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae sanequam utiles Graecarum Musarum adyta com- 
pendio ingredi cupientibus. Paris: G. de Gourmont, [c. 1518?]. Content: Aleander . . . 
studiosis , inc. Quemadmodum ii qui... (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; 
Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); alphabet and 
its divisions; pronunciation; accentuation and breathings; notes on parts of speech. Four 
leaves. Date: There are at least three undated Paris editions of Aleandro’s Tabulae. This is 
the first in Omont’s list (“Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 12-13). 
BLC dates this edition [1516?]. Apparendy to be identified with the third of the undated 
Paris tables in Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 2, item no. 1734, where it is dated 
[c. 1518]. It has Gourmont’s second device, of which the first dated use is [March or 
June] 22, 1516 (this appendix, no. 72). Gourmont uses two Greek fonts and two Latin 
for his main text. His smaller Greek font has no accents or breathings. With this font he 
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uses his smaller Latin font. The second Greek font has all accents and breathings cast with 
the letter. With this larger font he uses a larger Latin font on the same line. This makes 
the page look peculiar. It is unclear which of the two undated editions with Gourmont’s 
second device was printed first. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 2: 457; 
BL. G.7485 (2). 

87. * Alphabetum graecum. Oratio dominion. Angelica salutatio. Symbolum apostolorum. 
Christi Salvatoris apud Matthaeum Evangeliographum Decreta. Cum quibusdam aliis. 
[Louvain: T. Martens, c. 1518.] Date: Dated 1518 by Van Iseghem (Biographie de Thi¬ 
erry Martens d A lost, 294). Reference: Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens 
d’Alost , 294; Index Aureliensis 1:388; PBN, Res. X-1305. 

88. * Contenta. De literis Graecis ac diphthongis et quemadmodum ad nos veniant. Abbre- 
viationes quibus frequentissime Graeci utuntur. Oratio Dominica et duplex Salutatio ad 
Beatiss. Virginem. Symbolum Apostolorum. Evangelium Divi loannis Evangelistae. Car- 
mina aurea Pythagorae. Phocylidis poema ad bene beateque vivendum. Omnia haec cum 
tralatione Latina. Introductio perbrevis ad Hebraicam linguam. Hagenau: T. Anshelm, 
[1518.] Date: This undated edition appears to be noticed in Melanchthon’s grammar, 
complete by May 1518 (this appendix, no. 94, sig. a3r). The John Rylands catalog dates 
it 1520. Reference: Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 440n3; Manchester, John Rylands 
Library, 17662.2. 

89. PRIMUS LIBER grammaticae institutionis Theodori Gazae, sic translatus per Erasmum 
Roterodamum ac titulis et annotatiunculis explanatus , ut citra negotium et percipi queat 
etteneri. Cum gratia et privilegio. Louvain: T. Martens, March 1, 1518. Content: Eras¬ 
mus . . . J. Caesario , inc. Habent in omni . . . (Antwerp, June 23, 1516; EE 2:264-66); 
Gaza, book 1, trans. Erasmus; colophon; device. This was probably intended for issue 
with Marten’s contemporary edition of book 2. Date: The date is from the title page; the 
colophon reads “Anno. M.D.XVIII. Mense Martio.” Reference: Van Iseghem, Biogra¬ 
phie de Thierry Martens d’Alost , 281-82; EE 2:214; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.6.4. 

90. THEODORI GAZAE de linguaegraecae institution liber secundus, Erasmo Roterodamo 
interprete. Cum gratia et privilegio. Louvain: T. Martens, [perhaps March 1-5, 1518.] 
Content: Erasmus . . . J. Caesario , inc. Queso te, Caesari . . . (Louvain, February 20, 
1518; EE 3:214-15); abbreviations; Gaza, book 2, trans. Erasmus; device. Date: The 
terminus post quern is provided by the date of Erasmus’s letter to Caesarius. The terminus 
ante quern is supplied by the fact that Erasmus sent a copy of this edition of the second 
book alone to John Fisher with a letter c. March 5 (EE 3:236-38). It is likely that it was 
printed with or shortly after Martens’s edition of book 1 (this appendix, no. 89), with 
which it was probably issued. Reference: Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens 
d’Alost , 282; EE 3:214; BL, 624.C.26; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.N.6.8 (2). 

91. THEODORI GRAMMATICAE INTRODUCTIVAE LIBER QUARTUS. Louvain: 
T. Martens, [c. 1518, after March 1, 1518.] Content: Gaza, book 4, in Greek; device. 
Date: Martens’s device is more worn than in his edition of Erasmus’s translation of book 
1, March 1, 1518 (this appendix, no. 89); it is less worn than in his edition of the Greek 
text of book 3, November 1521 (this appendix, no. 123); it is in a similar state to that 
in Aleandro’s Tabulae , December 1518 (no. 97). Reference: Cambridge, University 
Library, Rel.c.51.10 (3); Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.6.5 (4). 

92. ALPHABETUM GRAECUM', Oratio dominion, Angelica Salutatio, Symbolum Apostolo¬ 
rum, CHRISTI Servatoris apud Matthaeum Evangeliographum Decreta. Cum hoc genus 
aliis. Graece et Latine. IN USUM IUVENTUTIS GRAECARUM ADYTA LITER- 
ARUM SUBINGRESSURAE. Basle: J. Froben, March 15, 1518. Content: Frobenius 
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studiosis, inc. Quoniam dilectissimum filiolum ... (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische 
Studien,” 440); prayers, in Greek and Latin. The second Basle Alphabetum. Date: The 
British Library copy has a colophon of March 1518 (sig. a8r). It is followed by a single 
unsigned leaf with the same device and a second colophon: March 15, 1518. Reference: 
BL, 827.d.43. 

93. THEODORI Gazae Thessalonicensis , Grammaticae institutions libri duo y nempe Primus 
et Secundus , sic translati per ERASMUM ROTERODAMUM ac titulis et annotatiunculis 
explanati, ut citm negotium et percipi queant et teneri. IIDEM Graece, pro Us qui iam 
aliquantulum profecerunt. COLLOQUIORUM FAMILIArium incerto autore libellus 
Graece et Latine , non pueris mo do, sed quibusvis, in cottidiano colloquio, graecum affectan¬ 
tibus sermonem, impendio futurus utilis, nunquam antehac typis excusus. Basle: J. Froben, 
March 1518. Content: Erasmus...]. Caesario, inc. Habent in omni. . . (Antwerp, June 
23, 1516. EE 2:264-66); Gaza, book 1, trans. Erasmus; Gaza, book 2, trans. Erasmus; 
B. Rhenanus to J. Froben, inc. Rogas ut quamprimum . . . (Basle, October 27, 1516; 
Horawitz and Hartfelder, Briejwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, 583); Gaza, book 1, in 
Greek; Gaza, book 2, in Greek; errata; register; Rhenanus to L. Edenberg, inc. Proximis 
superioribus diebus . . . (Basle, November 5, 1516; Horawitz and Hartfelder, Brief 
wechsel des Beatus Rhenanus , 89-90); colloquia, in Greek and Latin. Date: Each of the 
five parts of this volume begins on a new gathering. Erasmus suggested that his version 
of book 2 be bound with unsold copies of his version of book 1, printed by Froben in 
November 1516 (this appendix, no. 79): “Mitto primum librum Theodori castigatum, 
et secundum versum. Si multos adhuc habes primae editionis, adde chartulam in qua 
notes errata et adiunge secundum” (August 1517, EE 3:53). In a letter of November 
18, 1517, Rhenanus claims that this is being printed at Basle (Horawitz and Hartfelder, 
Briejwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus , 98). The claim in the title that the colloquies had not 
been printed before, reproduced from the title page of the edition of 1516, is stricdy true: 
Froben bound unsold copies of his 1516 edition into this new edition. The colophon 
after the Greek text of book 2 gives the date as iKipoqjopuov 1518. This is May in De 
mensibus, and March in the lexica. Froben writes toward the end of March 1518 that the 
volume has been printed (EE 3:256). Reference: Griechischer Geist , 39, item no. 20; BL, 
12924.fi 15; BL, 1560/1745 (incomplete). 

94. INSTITUTIONES GRAECAE GRAMMATICAE Accentuum exquisita ratio. Etymolo- 
gia. Ex Homero, Thersita et Chelys cum scholiis. PHILIP. MELANCHT. Proderunt haec 
non solum graeca discentibus sed Us etiam qui non turpissime latina tractare conantur. 
Tubingae. Hagenau: T. Anshelm, May 1518. Content: On the dialects, inc. Ampla fuit 
regio . . .; verses: Johannes Secerius, inc. Hac iter ad Musas . . .; Philip Melanchthon 
to Bernhard Maurus, inc. Sive hoc nostro . . . (Hagenau, sine mense 1518; Wetzel and 
others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel 1:62-64); Melanchthon’s grammar, the editio princeps. 
Before De verbo , Hesiod, Theogony , 36-79, with commentary. After the grammar, Ther- 
sites {Iliad 2:212-20), with commentary; Chelys {Homeric Hymn 4:29-55), in Greek and 
Latin, with scholion; postscript, inc. Pauca haec de . . . (Tubingen, no date; Wetzel and 
others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel, 1:64-64). Reference: Harlfinger and Barm, Graecoger- 
mania, 106-7; Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel, 1:62-65; Munich, Bay- 
erische Staatsbibliothek, Res/4 L.gr.80. 

95. Psalterium in Quattuor linguis Hebraea Graeca Chaldaea Latina. Cologne, June 1518. 
Content: A brief pamphlet precedes the tide page: “Introductiunculae in tres linguas 
externas. Hebraeam Graecam Chaldaeam.” Postscript: lo. Potken Praepositus Ecclesiae 
Sancti Georgii Colonien. Peregrinarum literarum studiosis, inc. Dumdum Romae in . . . 
(June 10, sine anno). Reference: Cambridge, University Library, Bury.22.3. 
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96. * DRAGMATA GRAECAE LITERATURAE, A 70. OECOLAMPADIO CONGESTA. 
Cumprivilegio. Basle: A. Cratander, September 1518. Content: Andreas Cratander stu- 
diosis (Basle, August 30,1518); Io. OecolampadiusHartmanno Hallwilero, inc. Equidem, 
mi Hartmanne . . . (Basle, August 31, 1518); Oecolampadius’s grammar, the editio prin- 
ceps. Reference: Staehelin, “Oekolampad-Bibliographie,” 11-12, item no. 7; Hoven, 
Bibliographic , 5; Griechischer Geist , 40, item no. 21. 

97. HIERONTMI Aleandri Mottensis tabulae sane quam utilesgraecarum musarum adyta 
compendio ingredi cupientibus. Oratio dominica cum angelica salutatione , et aliis quibus- 
dam piis orationibus. Symbolum Apostolorum. Symbolum sanctorum patrum. Symbolum 
divi Athanasii. Zrixoi ZifvXXag rrjg EpvOpaiag nepi rov Kvpiov fjpSv, fyovreg 
GCKpooTix'iSoc, rrjvSe, Irjcrovg xpiwbg Oeov viog coovqp aravpog. Hoc est. Carmina Sibyl- 
lae Erythraeae de domino nostro, haec in primis versum literisprae se ferentia, Iesus Christus 
dei films salvator crux. Epigramma in septem sapientes. Eorundem praeclare dicta. Sen- 
tentiae in invidiam. Louvain: T. Martens, December 1518. Content: Alphabet; Alean- 
der... studiosis , inc. Quemadmodum ii qui... (no date, Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de 
la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71; Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430); alpha¬ 
bet and its divisions; pronunciation; accentuation; Greek texts; abbreviations; colophon; 
device. Reference: Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens dAlost , 290; Oxford, 
Bodleian, Byw.J.2.28 (miscataloged as Byw.F.2.28). 


1519 

98. * Elementale in graecas liter as intro ductorium. Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis de eisdem 
tabulae. Quaedam non inutilis in graecorum nominum et verborum declinationes intro- 
ductio. Ad calcem praeterea est adjecta explanatio abbreviationum quae Graecis admodum 
sunt familiares. Cologne: E. Cervicornus, 1519. Reference: PBN, Res. P-Y2-259. 

99. * De literis Graecis: abbreviationes: oratio dominica: symbolum apostolorum: evangelium 
loannis: carmina Pythagorae: Phocylidis poema: Introductio in liter as Hebraeas. Hagenau: 
T. Anshelm, 1519. Content: This edition is in octavo. The undated edition previously 
noted, Hagenau, [1518] (this appendix, no. 88), is in quarto. Reference: Manchester, 
John Rylands Library, 17811. 

100. ALDIPIIMANUTIIINSTITUTIONUM GRAMMATICAL UM LIBRIQUATUOR. 
Quae quoque libro continentur hanc volventi char tarn statim se offerunt. Toscolano: Alex¬ 
ander de paganinis, 24 December 1519. Content: Aldus. . . literarii ludi magistris , inc. 
Rudimenta grammatices ... (no date); Aldus’s Latin grammar; register; colophon; Greek 
appendix, with its own tide page; Aldus, inc. Quoniam hebraicam linguam . . . (no date, 
Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:38); Hebrew appendix. Reference: Cambridge, Uni¬ 
versity Library, Norton.e.44. 


1520 

101. * Brevissima introductio ad literas Graecas. [Rome?: Z. Callierges? c. 1520.] Content: 
Eight leaves. Reference: Manchester, John Rylands Library, 19963. 

102. THEODORIGAZAE LIBER PRIMUS de Rudimentis Graecarum Liter arum. Tubingen: 
ex Charisio Thomae Anshelmi, [c. 1520]. Content: Philippus Mela Paulo Geraeandro , 
inc. Qui Graeca iuventuti . . . (Tubingen, no date); Gaza’s grammar, book 1, in Greek; ex 
Callistrato in Orphei statuam , in Greek. Reference: Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Res/A.gr.b.1572. 
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103. ELEMENTALE INTRODUCTORIUM IN Nominum, et Verborum declinationes Grae- 
cas, praeterea et alia quaedam iam addita, quae legendo, studiosiss. Quisque Lector facile 
deprehendet. Item. Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae, sane utiles Graecarum musarum 
adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus. Selestadt: L. Schurer, sine mense 1520. Content: 
Alphabet; pronunciation; the article; Greek numbers; Aleander . . . studiosis, inc. Que- 
madmodum ii qui . . . (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; Omont, “Essai 
sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); tabulae ; five declensions: “De 
contractis per crasin sive synaeresin apud alios reperies” (sig. d4v); De verbo : Tunico, full 
conjugation; 7toieo), full conjugation; eivai, abbreviated conjugation; De formatione 
temporum\ abbreviations. Reference: BL, 1568/3129. 

104. ALDIPIIMANUTIIINSTITUTIONUM GRAMMATICAR UM LIBRIQUATUOR. 
Addito in fine de octo partium orationis libello. Erasmo Roterodamo auctore. Quae quoque 
libro continentur hanc volventi chartam statim se offerunt. Florence: Heredes P. Junta, 
January 1519 [1520 new style]. Content: Aldus’s Latin grammar, with the first gathering 
printed in red and black; register; colophon; Greek appendix, with its own tide page; no 
preface, abbreviations, or colophon; Manutius, inc. Quoniam hebraicam linguam ... (no 
date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:38); Hebrew appendix; no colophon; J. Colet to 
W. Lily, inc. Haud aliter ... (1513); Erasmus lectori , inc. Ipsa re comperio . . . (Basle, July 
30, 1515; EE 2:118-20); Erasmus, De octo partium orationis libello\ colophon. Date: 
Both colophons are January 1519 stylo florentino. Reference: BL, 66.a.6. 

105. ALPHABETUM GRAECUM, Oratio dominica, Angelica Salutatio, Symbolum Apostol- 
orum, CHRISTI servatoris apud Matthaeum evangeliographum decreta, cum hoc genus 
aliis, Graece et Latine, in usum iuventutis Graecarum adyta literarum subingressurae. 
Basle: J. Froben, February 1520. Content: loannes Frobenius studiosis , inc. Quoniam 
dilectissimum filiolum . . . (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 440); alphabet; 
prayers, in Greek and Latin. Eight leaves. Apparendy the third Basle Alphabetum , after 
the second of 1518. Reference: Munich, Bayerisches Staatsbibliothek, Res/L.gr.6. 

106. * GRAECAE LITERATURAE DRAGMATA, IO. OECOLAMPADIO AUTORE. 
Basle: A. Cratander, March 1520. Content: And. Cratander studiosis (Basle, 22 Kal. 
Apr. 1520); lo. Oecolampadius Hartmanno Hallwilero , inc. Equidem, mi Hartmanne . . . 
(Basle, August 31, 1518); grammar. Date: The date of Cratander’s preface is impossible. 
It is not clear whether the error belongs to Staehelin or to his source. Reference: Staehe- 
lin, “Oekolampad-Bibliographie,” 19, item no. 23. 

107. 0EOAI2POYrPAMMA TIKH1 EHATI2rHI BIBAIA A'. Tov avrov nepi firjvSv . Tecopyiov 
rov XexaKTjvov nepi cvvrd&cog rcov priparcov. Theodori grammatices introductionis 
libri quatuor. Eiusdem de mensibus. Georgii legapeni [sic] de construction verborum. Flor¬ 
ence: Heredes P. Juntae, March 28, 1520. Content: Gaza, books 1 through 4, in Greek; 
Gaza, De mensibus , in Greek; Syncellus, De construction , in Greek; colophon; register. 
The second edition of “Lecapenus,” that is, Syncellus. For Syncellus, at least, the text is 
based on the editio princeps of 1515 (Donnet, “La tradition imprimee,” 473). Reference: 
Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, xliv-xlv; BL, G. 16800. 

108. RICHARDI CROCI BRITANni introductions in Rudimenta Graeca. Cologne: 
E. Cervicornus, May 1520. Content: Croke to William Warham, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, in. Exigua profecto res . . . (London, January 1, sine anno ); Croke’s grammar. 
Reference: Manchester, John Rylands Library, 7844. 

109. INTEGRAE GRAECAE GRAMMATICES INSTItutiones, a Philippo Melanchthone con- 
scriptae, atque pluribus in locis auctae. Hagenau: T. Anshelm, August 1520. Content: 
On the dialects, in. Lata fuit regio . . .; Melanchthon to the reader, inc. Semper optavi 
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libellos... (Wittenberg, no date; Wetzel and others, MelcmchthonsBriejwechsel, 1:240-42); 
grammar; Chelys (Homeric Hymn 4:29-55), in Greek and Latin, with scholion; postscript, 
inc. Pauca haec de . . . (Tubingen, no date; Wetzel and others, Melcmchthons Briejwechsel, 
1:64-64); Lucian, Cupido , in Greek. Reference: BL, C.190.a.28. 

110. HADRIANI AMEROTII Suessionensis Compendium Graecae Grammatices, perspicua 
brevitate complectens , quicquid est octo partium orationis. Cum gratia et privilegio. 
Louvain: T. Martens, October 15, 1520. Content: Amerot to Antoine de la Marck, inc. 
Abhinc annos complusculos . . . (Louvain, 18 Kal. Nov. 1520); alphabet and its divisions; 
article; accentuation; nouns; verbs; other parts of speech; dialectal variants; abbreviations. 
Date: The impossible date of the preface may be an error for 17 Kal. Nov., the date of 
the colophon. Reference: Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens d’Alost , 310-11; 
Hummel, “Un opuscule-relais”; Hoven, Bibliographic , 8; Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, EP.S.4/4 (Ben Jonson’s copy). 


1521 

111. * Alphabetumgraecum. Paris: N. de la Barre, [1521.] Content: Pater noster .; Salutatio 
ad beatissimam virginem\ Benedictio mensae; Gratiarum actio mensae\ Symbolum apos- 
tolorum\ Confession Supplicatio filiorum Evae. Four leaves. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire 
chronologique , 3:50; PBN, Res. P-X-386 (1). 

112. * Liber quartus et ultimus de constructione, R. Croco Britanno interprete. [Cologne: 
H. Novesiensis, 1521.] Content: Gaza, book 4, trans. Croke. Reference: Cathedral 
Libraries Catalogue, Books Printed Before 1701 , vol. 2, part 1, 615; York Minster Library, 
VTLM.il (3). 

113. ELEMENTALE INTRODUctorium in Nominum, et Verborum declinationes Graecas , 
praeterea et alia quaedam iam addita , quae legendo , studiosiss. quisque Lector facile dep- 
rehendet. ITEM Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae , sane utiles Graecarum musarum 
adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus. Strasbourg, January 10, 1521. Content: Alphabet 
and its divisions; pronunciation; article; Greek numbers; Aleander ... studiosis , inc. Que- 
madmodum ii qui ... (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; Omont, “Essai 
sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); tabulae ; declensions; De verbo. 
Reference: Cambridge, St. John’s College, 12.F.29 (2). 

114. THEODORI GAZAE THESSAlonicensis, Grammaticae institutionis libri duo priores, sic 
translati per ERASMUM ROTERODAMUM , ac titulis et annotatiunculis explanati , ut 
citra negotium et percipi queant et teneri. IIDEM Graece pro Us qui iam aliquantulum 
profecerunt ut conferri commode possint. Basle: J. Froben, February 1521. Content: Eras¬ 
mus . . ./. Caesario , inc. Habent in omni . . . (Antwerp, June 23, 1516; EE 2:264-66); 
Gaza, books 1 and 2, trans. Erasmus; Gaza, books 1 and 2, in Greek. Date: Colophon in 
Greek and Latin: 0apyr|Xic6v 1521 and February 1521. GocpynMcov is April in De men- 
sibus , February in the lexica. Reference: Oxford, Bodleian, Vet.Dl e.23 (2). 

115. * THEODORI GAZAE GRAMmaticae institutionis Liber Secundus , ERASMO inter¬ 
prete. [Cologne: H. Novesiensis, March 1, 1521.] Content: Gaza, book 2, trans. Eras¬ 
mus. Reference: PBN, Res. X-1916 (2); York Minster Library, VTI.M.ll (1); Reuck, 
Bibliotheca Erasmiana Bruxellensis , 187, item no. 432. 

116. PROGTMNASMATA Graecae literaturae ab Ottomaro Luscinio Argentino iureconsul. 
Cum accessione auctarii quo docetur\ qua ratione citra praeceptoris operam graecae dis- 
cere possis , plurimis in locis iam recentiore foetura locupletata. Nuncupatoria epistola de 
utilitate graecarum literarum et praefracta cervice quorundam Mataeologorum qui Us 
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contemptis, ac in publicis concionibus theonino dente laceratis, falso sibi scientiae opinionem 
induerunt. Strasbourg: J. Knoblouch, 1521, [after March 1.] Content: Nuncupatoria 
epistola : Nachtgall to J. Botzheim, inc. Meminisse potes, vir . . . (Strasbourg, March 1, 
1521); verb tables; De anomalis verbis ; De construction (verb case constructions); Auc- 
tarium quo docetur qua ratione citra praeceptoris operam graece discere possisy inc. Quan- 
doquidem ubere ingeniorum . . .; Epigramma in Greek with Latin translations; notes 
on the epigrams. Reference: Benzing and Muller, Bibliographic strasbourgeoisey 2:148; 
Chrisman, Bibliography of Strasbourg ImprintSy 124; BL, 622.d.2. 

117. GRAECAE LITERATURAE DRAGMATA , 70. OECOLAMPADIO AUTORE. 
Basle: A. Cratander, March 1521. Content: A. Cratander studiosisy inc. Queruntur 
aliqui de . . . (Basle, February 1, 1521); Oecolampadius Hartmanno HallwilerOy inc. 
Equidem, mi Hartmanne . . . (Basle, August 31, 1518); grammar. The text was revised 
for publication in some particulars: “Est ergo nunc annus ab incarnatione salvatoris 
cupica,” that is, 1521 (sig. Blv). Reference: Staehelin, “Oekolampad-Bibliographie,” 
24, item no. 37; Harlfinger and Barm, Graecogermaniay 107-8; Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Res/L.gr.241. 

118. * Grammaticae Graecae institutions. Hagenau: T. Anshelm, August 1521. Content: 
P. Melanchthon to the reader, inc. Semper optavi libellos . . . (Wittenberg, no date; Wet¬ 
zel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsely 1:240-42); Melanchthon’s grammar. Refer¬ 
ence: Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsely 1:241. 

119. GRAMMATICA ISAGOGICA IOANNIS CHERADAMISAGIENSIS ex diversis auto- 
ribus ad studiosorum utilitatem multo labore selecta. Paris: G. de Gourmont, 21 August 
1521. Content: Cheradame to L. Guilliardus, inc. Cogitavi saepenumero . . . (Paris, 
August 13, 1521); verses: Cheradame and G. Hopylius; Cheradame’s grammar; Chera¬ 
dame to the reader, inc. Errata si forsitan ... (no date); verses from M. Caradasius, 
J. Ligarius, and A. Ligarius. Date: It is dated “sole leonis 29 gradum occupante.” Refer¬ 
ence: Moreau, Inventaire chronologiquey 3:63; BL, 65.a. 19. 

120. THEODORI GAZAE GRAMMATICAE INstitutionis libri quatuor, latine e region ad 
verbum fere expositi, Ioanne Vatello concinnatore. Paris: J. Bade, October 1521. Content: 
Vatellus... F. DeloinOy inc. Comparatum aut fato . . . (Paris, October 1521); Gaza, books 
1 through 4, in Greek and Latin; two-year privilege, dated October 8, 1521. See chapter 
1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 23. Reference: Delaruelle, “L’etude du grec a Paris de 
1514 a 1530,” 60-62; Moreau, Inventaire chronologiquey 3:77; BL, 1560/1742; Oxford, 
Bodleian, Byw.L.6.9 (2). 

121. IN HOC LIBRO HAEC CONTINENTUR. Constantini Lascaris Byzantini de octo par- 
tibus orationis Lib.I. Eiusdem de Construction Liber Secundus. Eiusdem de nomine et verbo 
Liber Tertius. Eiusdem de pronomine in omni Idiomate loquendi, ac ut poetae utuntur 
opusculum. De Graecarum proprietate linguarum ex scriptis de arte Ioannis Grammatici. 
De Graecarum proprietate linguarum ex his quae a corintho decerpta. Plutarchi de his 
quae apud Homerum linguis. Cebetis Thebani tabula. De literisgraecis ac diphthongis et 
quemadmodum ad nos veniant. De potestate literarum Graecarum y et quo modo quis per 
se discat leg ere graeca verba. Item quare Christus et lesus sic scribimus Xps IHS. Cur in 
alphabeto ypsilon a quibusdam fio dicitur. Oratio Dominica et duplex salutatio ad Beatiss. 
Virginem. Symbolum Apostolorum. Evangelium divi Ioannis Evangelistae, Carmina Aurea 
Pythagorae. Phocylidis poema ad bene , beateque vivendum. Introductio perbrevis ad hebrai- 
cam linguam. Omnia haec cum interpretation latina. Venice: M. Sessa and P. de Ravanis, 
October 17, 1521. Content: M. Sessa and P. de Ravanis studiosisy inc. Cum nuper stu- 
diosi . . . (no date); Lascaris, book 1; pseudo-Tryphon; De anomalis verbis ; De spiritibus'y 
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Lascaris, book 2: De constructione; Lascaris, book 3: De nomine et verbo ; De pronominibus; 
De subscripts vocalibus\ J. Grammaticus, pseudo-Plutarch, and Gregory Pardus on the 
dialects, in Greek and Latin; pseudo-Cebes, in Greek and Latin; Laudatio in sanctissi- 
mam deigenetricem, in Greek and Latin; Aldus studiosis , inc. Nihil praetermittere est. . . 
(no date, Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:28-29; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie 
des Aide , 3—4); Greek appendix; colophon; Aldus studiosis, inc. Quoniam hebraicam lin- 
guam . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:38); Hebrew appendix. Reference: 
BL, 624.C.13; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.G.1.1. 

122. M. R. CROC I, LONDONIENSIS , TABULAE , GRAECAS LITEras compendio discere 
cupientibus, sane quam utiles, in quibus haec habentur contenta. De graecarum literarum 
pronunciatione. Deformatione comparativorum et superlativorum. De temporum et modo- 
rum deductione. Ver. in co. baryto. De verbis circumflexis. De verbis in Mi. Ex Theodori 
quarto, de construction adverbiorum. Ex urbano de verbis defectivis. Leipzig: V. Schu¬ 
mann, [after October 23, 1521.] Content: P. Novenianus to J. Kuchel, inc. Inolevit iam 
consuetudo . . . (Leipzig, October 23, 1521); Crocus Academie senatui et philosophorum 
in urbe Lipsiensi coronae , inc. Utcunque de me . . . (March 25, sine anno). Date: Croke’s 
preface is reprinted from 1516. The volume is dated by the first preface. Reference: Harl- 
finger and Barm, Grae coger mania, 109; Oxford, Bodleian, Vet.Dl.e.38. 

123. THEODORI GRAMMATICAL INTRODUCTIVAE LIBER TERTIUS. Louvain: 
T. Martens, November 1521. Content: Gaza, book 3, in Greek; device. No preface. Date: 
Dated on the tide page. Reference: Cambridge, University Library, Rel.c.51.10 (3). 


1522 

124. GRAECAE LITERATURAE DRAGMATA, IO. OECOLAMPADIO AUTORE. Paris: 
C. Reschius and P. Vidovaeus, sine mense 1522. Content: Vidovaeus to Reschius, inc. 
Videbar mihi apud . . . (Paris, 1522); Oecolampadius to H. Hallwilerus, inc. Equidem mi 
Hartmanne ... (no date); grammar. In the editio princeps, this letter of Oecolampadius is 
dated Basle, August 31,1518. Apparently a reprint of the Basle edition of 1521, not the 
editio princeps of 1518, for in the discussion of the Greek numbers we find “Est ergo nunc 
annus ab incarnatione salvatoris oupica,” that is, 1521 (sig. Blv). Reference: Moreau, 
Inventaire chronologique, 3:146; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.Q.7.5. 

125. ALPHABETUM GRAECUM, ORAtio dominica, Angelica Salutatio, Symbolum apostolo- 
rum, Christi servatoris apud Matthaeum evangeliographum decreta, cum duobus epigram- 
mat. Graecis humanae vitae commoda et incommoda complectentibus ab Eras. Rot. versis, 
nonnullisque hoc genus aliis, Graece et Latine, in usum iuventutis Graecarum adyta liter- 
arum ingressurae. Basle: J. Froben, [1522-27?] Content: loannes Erobeniusstudiosis, inc. 
Quoniam dilectissimum filiolum . . . (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 440); 
prayers, in Greek and Latin. Eight leaves. Date: Perhaps the fourth Basle Alphabetum, 
after the third of 1520 and before Froben’s death in 1527. Reference: BL, C.24.e.21. 

126. EPQTHMATA TOY XPYIOAQPA. HEPI IXHMATUMOY TON XPONI2N EK TON 
XAAKONAYAOY. EROTEMATA CHRTSOLORAE. DEFORMATIONE TEMPORUM 
EXLIBRO CHALCONDTLAE. Rome: [Z. Callierges], June 1522. Content: Alphabet 
and diphthongs; Chrysoloras, the full text, with interlinear translation; Chalcondyles on 
the verb, with interlinear translation. Reference: Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item 
no. 67; BL, 1568/3048. 

127. COMPENDIUM GRAECAE GRAMMATICAL IACOBI CEPORINI IAM RECENS 
EDITUM. Basle: V. Curio, June 1522. Content: V. Curio lectori, inc. Nunquam mihi 
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probatum ... (no date); Ceporinus’s grammar, the editio princeps; Domus Alcinoi, in 
Greek ( Odyssey, 7:80-133). Reference: Griechischer Geist, 53, item no. 26; Munich, Bay- 
erische Staatsbibliothek, A.gr.a.665 (1). 

128. * Grammaticae Graecae institutiones. Cologne: J. Soter, June 1522. Content: P. 
Melanchthon to the reader, inc. Semper optavi libellos . . . (Wittenberg, no date; Wetzel 
and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel , 1:240^2); Melanchthon’s grammar. Reference: 
Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel, 1:241. 

129. INTEGRAE GRAECAE GRAMMATICES INSTITUTIONS, a Philippo Melanchthone 
conscriptae, atque pluribus in locis auctae. Hagenau: T. Anshelm, August 1522. Content: 
On the dialects, inc. Lata fuit regio . . .; grammar. Before De verbo : Hesiod, Theogony, 
36-79, with commentary. After grammar: Thersites ( Iliad 2:12-20), with commentary; 
Chelys ( Homeric Hymn 4:29-55), in Greek and Latin, with scholion; postscript, inc. 
Pauca haec de . . . (no date; Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel, 1:64-64); 
Lucian, Cupido, in Greek. Reference: Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel, 
1:241; Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, A.gr.a.665 (2). 

130. * COMPENDIUM GRAMMAticaegraecae lacobi Ceporini, iam de inte£fro ab ipso authore 
et castigatum et locupletatum. Hesiodigeorgicon, ab eodem Ceporino brevi scholio adorna- 
tum, ubi dictiones et sententiae quaedam obscuriores, atque obiter graecorum carminum 
ratio declarantur. Epigrammata quaedam lepidiora vice coronidis adiecta. Basle: V. Curio, 
December 1522. Content: V. Curio to U. Zwingli, inc. Diu sane multumque . . . (no 
date, Egli and others, Huldreich Zwinglis sdmtliche Werke, 7:651-52); the second edition 
of the grammar of Ceporinus; Hesiod, Opera et dies, in Greek; Brevis declaratio gram- 
matica in Hesiodi yecopyiKOV Ceporini; nine Greek epigrams. Reference: Egli, “Ceporins 
Leben und Schriften,” 148n3; Harlfinger and Barm, Graecogermania, 110-11; Man¬ 
chester, John Rylands Library, 17804. 


1523 

131. * Theodori Gazae Grammaticae institutionis liber tertius. Graeca e regione exposita sunt 
latinis, ita ut versus versui, immo verbo pene verbum ... respondeat, autore lohanne Vatello. 
Cologne, 1523. Content: Gaza, book 3, trans. Vatel. Reference: PBN, Res. X-1916 (3); 
York Minster Library, VILM.l 1 (2). 

132. PROGTMNASMATA GRAEcae literaturae ab Ottomaro Luscinio Argentino iureconsul. 
Cum accessione auctarii, quo docetur, qua ratione citra praeceptoris operam, graecae dis- 
cere possis, plurimis in locis iam recentiore joetura locupletata. Strasbourg: J. Knoblouch, 
sine mense 1523. Content: Alphabet and its divisions; abbreviations; pronunciation; 
accents; noun declensions; verb conjugations; article; pronouns; prepositions; adverbs; 
conjunctions; verb tables; De anomalis verbis', De constructione (verb-case constructions); 
Auctarium quo docetur qua ratione citra praeceptoris operam graece discere possis, inc. 
Quandoquidem ubere ingeniorum . . .; Epigramma in Greek with Latin translations; 
notes on the epigrams; device. This lacks the Nuncupatoria epistola of 1521. Reference: 
Benzing and Muller, Bibliographic strasbourgeoise, 1:188, 2:156; Cambridge, University 
Library, XV.6.45. 

133. D. Hieronymi Aleandri Mottensis tabulae sane quam utiles Graecarum musarum adyta 
compendio ingredi cupientibus. Selecti aliquot Luciani dialogi, cum aliis nonnullis. 
Louvain: T. Martens, sine mense 1523. Content: Aleander . . . studiosis, inc. Quemad- 
modum ii qui . . . (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; Omont, “Essai sur 
les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); tabulae; passages from Matthew’s 
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Gospel and Paul, Ad Romanos ; Pater noster, Ave Maria ; Credo ; graces; twelve short dia¬ 
logues of Lucian. Reference: Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens d’Alost , 332; 
BL, 1067.m.23. 

134. THEODORI INSTITUTIONS GRAMMATICES LIBRI QUATUOR. Louvain: 
T. Martens, sine mense 1523. Content: Verses: Aleandro, inc. Time SiSaaicaVnxq 
geTi0Tivf|T£ipav ...; Gaza, book 1, in Greek. These verses were first printed in Aleandro’s 
lexicon in 1512 (appendix 2, no. 14). Reference: Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.6.5 (1). 

135. * THEODORI GAZAE THESSAlonicensis, £frammaticae institutions liber primus , sic 
translatus ab Erasmo Roterodamo, ac titulis et annotatiunculis explanatus y ut citra nejyotium 
etpercipi queat et teneri. Cologne: E. Cervicornus, sine mense 1523. Content: Erasmus ... 
/. Caesario , inc. Habent in omni . . . (June 23, 1516; EE 2:264-66); Gaza, book 1, trans. 
Erasmus. Reference: Reuck, Bibliotheca Erasmiana Bruxellensis , 186, item no. 29. 

136. * ELEMENTALEINTRODUCTORIUM In Nominum, et Verborum declinationes Grae- 
cas ... ITEMHIERONTMIALEANDRIMottensis tabulae ... Strasbourg: J. Knoblouch, 
March 1523. Reference: Benzing and Muller, Bibliographic strasbourgeoise , 2:154. 

137. GRAECAE LITERATURAE DRAGMATA, IO. OECOLAMPADIO AUTORE. Tan¬ 
dem accuratius recognita. Basle: A. Cratander, April 1523. Content: Cratander studio¬ 
sis , inc. Queruntur aliqui de . . . (Basle, March 1, 1523); Oecolampadius Hartmanno 
Hallwilero , inc. Equidem, mi Hartmanne . . . (Basle, August 31, 1518); grammar. Date: 
Oecolampadius’s preface is reprinted from the editio princeps. Reference: Staehelin, 
“Oekolampad-Bibliographie,” 38-39, item no. 76; BL, 622.d.3; Oxford, Bodleian, Med. 
Seld. 8o W.28 (1). 

138. IOANN IS CHERADAMI SAGIENSIS INTRODUCTIO SANE QUAM UTILIS 
GRAECARUM MUSARUM ADYTA COMPENDIO INGREDI CUPIENTIBUS. 
Paris: G. de Gourmont, [c. 1523, after April 1523.] Content: Cheradamus. . . Pastori 
Adamo Pluyette , inc. Cogitanti mihi iamdiu ... (no date); alphabet and its divisions; 
pronunciation; accentuation; the article; abbreviations; verses; A. Galli ad librum , inc. 
Nunc vises latias . . .; Gourmont’s second device. Six leaves. Date: BLC supplies a date 
of [1520?]. Moreau, Inventaire chronolojyique , dates it [c. 1523]. From the preface it 
appears that the lexicon of April 1523 (appendix 2, no. 28) has been printed, as has a Paris 
edition of Demosthenes. This undated edition of Demosthenes was printed c. 1523: see 
chapter 3, section “Demosthenes.” Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronolojyique , 3:163; 
BL, G.7564; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.L.6.9 (1). 

139. ALDIPIIMANUTIIINSTITUTIONUM GRAMMATICAR UM LIBRI QUATUOR. 
Erasmi Roterodami opusculum de octo orationis partium constructione. Quae quoque libro 
continentur hanc volventi chartam statim se offerunt. Venice: in aedibus Aldi et Andreae 
soceri, July 1523. Content: Aldus . . . ludimajyistris , inc. Rudimenta grammatices . . . 
(Venice, October 1507); Latin grammar of Aldus. The first gathering only is printed in 
red and black; register; colophon; Aldus . . . studiosis , inc. Nihil praetermittere est . . . 
(no date, Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:28-9; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie 
des Aide , 3—4); Greek appendix with its own tide page, interlinear Latin translation; no 
colophon or register. Reference: BL, 625.c. 16. 

140. THEODORI GAZAE INTRODUCTIONS grammaticae libri quattuor ; una cum inter- 
pretatione Latina , eorum usui dicati, qui vel citra praeceptoris operam Graecari cupiunt. 
Ubi quid expectes , sequent is pa£finae indicat epistolium. Basle: V. Curio, August 1523. 
Content: Curio . . . tyronibus , inc. Theodorus Gaza vir . . . (Basle, August 28, 1523); 
verses: Studiosis J. Denglius ; Gaza, books 1 through 4, in Greek and Latin. Reference: 
Griechischer Geist 57, item no. 31; BL, 624.d.37; BL, 624.c.8 (lacks title page). 
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141. * THEODORI GAZAE GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTIONS Liber Tertius interprete 
loanne Vatello. Louvain: T. Martens, September 1523. Reference: Nijhoff and Kronen- 
berg, Nederlandsche Bibliographic, 2:411-12; Nijhoff, L’art typographique, 2, plates, VII 
no. 23. 

142. EROTEMATA PER GEORGIUM RITHATMER PRO REI NECESSITATE NON- 
NIHIL AUCTA. ANOMALA VERBA. FORMATIONES TEMPORUM GEORGII 
RITHATMER. SENTENTIAE MONOSTICHI EX VARUS POETIS. Vienna: J. Singre- 
nius, November 14, 1523. Content: G. Rithaymer Stirus lectori, inc. Cum in animo . . . 
(November 14, 1523); Greek verses of Rithaimer; Greek verses of Andreas Nountallius 
Stirus; Greek verses of J. Prousinouscus; Chrysoloras, abbreviated by Guarino, in Greek; 
anomala verba; Rithaimer’s formationes, in Latin; sententiae, in Greek; errata; colophon: 
November 14, 1523. Reference: Cambridge, University Library, FI52.e.7.1. 


1524 

143. * Compendium in octo partes orationis et temporum formationes: Greg or ii Theologi sen¬ 
tentiae: Carmina aurea Pythagorae. Vienna: J. Singrenius, 1524. Content: The work of 
Georg Rithaimer. Reference: Manchester, John Rylands Library, 13641. 

144. ELEMENTALE INTRODUCTORIUM IN NOMInum et Verborum declinationes Grae- 
cas, praeterea et alia quaedam iam addita, quae legendo, studiosiss. quisque Lector facile 
deprehendet. ITEM. HIERONTMI ALEANDRI MOTtensis tabulae, sane utiles Grae- 
carum musarum adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus, quibus annexa sunt. Dominica 
Oratio. Angelica Salutatio. Apostolicum Symbolon. Benedictio mensae, una cum grati- 
arum actione. [Cologne]: P. Quentell, February 1524. Content: Alphabet; its divisions; 
pronunciation; transliteration; accentuation; the article; Greek numbers; Aleander . . . 
studiosis, inc. Quemadmodum ii qui . . . (no date, Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 
430; Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); alphabet; 
pronunciation; accentuation; noun declensions: “De contractis per crasin sive synaeresin 
apud alios reperies” (sig. D4v); De verbo : tutctco, full conjugation; eivai, abbreviated 
conjugation; De formatione temporum; abbreviations; loannes Knoblouchius iuventuti, 
inc. Quoniam apertissimum est . . . (no date); prayers, in Greek and Latin. Reference: 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 4.L.gr.81 (1). 

145. URBANI GRAMMATICAE INSTItutiones, iam tanta adhuc iterum cura excussae, ut 
maiore vix potuerint, in quibus quid operae ultra priorem aeditionem expectes, versa pagella, 
et deinde in moxsequente epistola reperies. Basle: V. Curio, March 7,1524. Content: Glar- 
eanus. . . lectori, inc. Cum nuper Homeri . . . (Basle, 1524); Urbanus. . . studiosis, inc. 
Superioribus annis . . . (no date); verses: V. Fausto, inc. Etapoq ap%opevoio . . .; verses: 
S. Forteguerri, inc. OupPavoto taxpcbv . . .; Urbano’s revised grammar; Collectio TI2N 
HN. HE. H. Ex diversis autoribus per eundem Urbanum; pseudo-Tryphon, in Greek with 
Latin notes; De spiritibus ex Theodorito et aliis, in Latin; De dialectis ex Corintho, in Greek; 
errata. Reference: Griechischer Geist, 57-58, item no. 32; Oxford, Bodleian, D.8.13, 14 
Line, (bound out of order); Cambridge, University Library, Aa*.3.8 (D). 

146. * PRIMUS LIBER GRAMMATICAE INSTITUTIonis. Theodori Gazae, sic translatus 
per Erasmum Roterodamum, ac titulis et annotatiunculis explanatus, ut citra negotium 
et percipi queat, et teneri. Louvain: T. Martens, May 1524. Reference: Nijhoff and Kro- 
nenberg, Nederlandsche Bibliographic, 2:412; Reuck, Bibliotheca Erasmiana Bruxellensis, 
187, item no. 430. 
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147. Habes candide lector grammaticen doctissimi Ghrysolome [sic] a I. Chaeradamo Hypo crate, 
longe quam antea emendatiorem. Paris: G. de Gourmont, [c. 1524, after May 1524.] 
Content: Cheradame to Guilelmus, abbot of Sainte Genevieve, inc. Vetus ille amor . . . 
(no date); Chrysoloras, the full text, in Greek; Cheradame to C. Boucher, abbot of Saint 
Magloire, inc. Gravissima est temporis . . . (no date). Date: Dated [c. 1524] in Moreau, 
Inventaire chronologique, 3:206, where it is noted that Boucher was named abbot of Saint 
Magloire in May 1524. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 3:206; Cambridge, 
University Library, Aa*.5.31 (1) (G); BL, 622.C.2. 

148. Aldi Manutii Romani Institutionum Grammaticarum, libri quatuor ; Ad exemplar Aldi- 
num, ab Ascensio cum accentibus Graecis restituti. Quae autem in singulis libris contin- 
eantur, sequens pagella enucleabit. Paris: P. Vidovaeus, September 3, 1524. Content: 
Aldus . . . ludi magistris , inc. Rudimenta grammatices . . . (Venice, October 1507); Latin 
grammar; Greek appendix, with interlinear Latin translation. No preface to the appendix. 
Reference: BL, C.66.C.1. 


1525 

149. Alphabetum Graecum, Oratio Dominica, Angelica salutatio, Symbolorum Apostolorum, 
Christi servatoris apud Matthaeum Evangeliographum Decreta. Cum hoc genus aliis. 
Graece et Latine. In usum iuventutis Graecarum adyta liter arum subingressurae. Basle: 
J. Bebel, [1525?] Content: Brief religious texts, in Greek and Latin. Eight leaves. Date: 
The date is from the Cambridge University Library guard book catalog. The Cambridge 
copy is bound with Wechel’s Paris editions of Lucian, Clenardus, and Gaza of 1530. Ref¬ 
erence: Cambridge, University Library, U*.7.204 (1). 

150. * D. H. Aleandri . . . tabulae sane quam utiles Graecarum musarum adyta compen¬ 
dia ingredi cupientibus: Selecti aliquot Luciani dialogi, cum aliis nonnullis. Louvain: 
T. Martens, 1525. Reference: Manchester, John Rylands Library, Christie Coll. 27 a 12. 

151. GRAMMATICAL GRAECAEINSTITUTIONES integrae, a Phil. Melancht. conscriptae, 
atque pluribus in locis auctae. Hagenau: J. Secerius, sine mense 1525. Content: On the 
dialects: inc. Lata fuit regio . . .; Melanchthon . . . lectori , inc. Semper optavi libellos . . . 
(Wittenberg, no date; Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel , 1:240-42); gram¬ 
mar; Thersites (Iliad 2:212-20), with commentary; Chelys (Homeric Hymn 4:29-55), in 
Greek and Latin. Reference: Oxford, Bodleian, Med.Seld. 80 W28 (2). 

152. Theodori Gazae introductionis Grammaticae libri quatuor, una cum interpretatione 
Latina sane quam doctissima. Cologne: J. Soter, sine mense 1525. Content: Gaza, books 
1 through 4, in Greek and Latin; device. No preface. Reference: BL, 1568/3263. 

153. Habes candide lector duos tomos isagogae ad linguam graecam capessendam septem con- 
tinentes libros: quibus et lexicon annexum est ordine alphabetico secundum declinationes: 
et coniugationes (ut index tibi ostendet) quo lucidius: copiosiusve nullum extitit antehac. 
Hos edidit Reverendus pater sacrae theologiae professor: et concionator apostolicus frater 
Sanctes pagninus Lucensispraedicatorii ordinis. Cum privilegio. Avignon: J. de Channey, 
February 1, 1525. Content: Device; Pagninus to F. G. de Castelnau, cardinal and papal 
legate, inc. Ea literarum dignitas . . . (no date); verses: C. Lucius to Pagninus, inc. Graeca 
prius fuerant. . .; verses: Lucius to the reader, inc. Affinis latiae graeca . . .; index; errata; 
register; privilege of Hadrian VI, inc. Cum nobis exponi . . . (Rome, March 11, 1523); 
part one: grammar, books 1 through 3; device; part 2: device; grammar, books 4 through 
7; colophon; register; device. Reference: Baudrier, Bibliographic lyonnaise , 300-301; BL, 
G.7593; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.Q.8.4. 
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154. Enchiridion ad capessendam linguam graecam editum a Reverendo patre magistro Sancte 
pa£fnino Lucensi concionatore apostolico,graecas liter as Avenioni profitente ordinis praedicato- 
rum. Avignon: [J. de Channey, after February 1, 1525.] Content: Pagninus to J. Nicolaus, 
inc. Quamquam nostris in ... (no date); alphabet and its divisions; Ave Maria ; Pater noster. 
Salve domina ; Credo ; Beatus vir .; all in Greek, with transliteration and translation; gram¬ 
mar in fifty-four chapters; verses: B. Ruffus; verses: J. Perreonus; seven penitential psalms, 
in Greek and Latin; pseudo-Phocylides (forty-nine lines); Aurea verba (twelve lines); one 
hundred Adagia , in Greek and Latin with notes; J. Nicolaus to Pagninus, inc. Cum nuper 
expenderem . . . (no date); Perreonus’s panegyric of Pagninus. Date: From the preface, it 
appears that this followed the publication of his Is agog a. Reference: BL, G.7468. 

155. DEMETRII CHALCONDTLAE GRAMMATICAE INSTITUTIONES GRAECAE, 
GRAECE INITIANDIS MIRE UTILES . Paris: G. de Gourmont, February 18, 1525. 
Content: M. Volmarius ... Retro xylotecto .. . discipulo suo, inc. Si nihil aliud ... (ex aedi- 
bus Beraldi, prima primae septimanae mensis Januarii, 1525); Chalcondyles, in Greek. 
Volmar used an exemplar provided by Pierre Danes (sig. a3r). Date: Moreau, Inventaire 
chronologique , mistakenly says that the date is February 28. Reference: Moreau, Inven¬ 
taire chronologique , 3:244; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.D 1.5. 

156. ALPHABETUM GRAECUM CUM ABbreviationibus perpulchre scitu, quibus Jrequentis- 
sime Graeci utuntur indifferenter et in principio, et in medio, et in fine dictionis. Oratio dom- 
inica, Angelica Salutatio, Symbolum Apostolorum, CHRISTI servatoris apud Matthaeum 
evangeliographum decreta, cum hoc genus aliis, Graece et Latine, In usum iuventutis Grae- 
carum adyta literarum subingressurae. [Basle or Zurich], June 1525. Content: No pref¬ 
ace. Alphabet; abbreviations; Pater noster ; Ave Maria ; Credo ; Magnificat .; Cantus Symeonis ; 
Christi decreta\ Salve regina\ four Graces; Gloria ; eight beatitudes (Matthew 5:3-12); each 
Greek prayer is followed by its Latin version. For the place of printing, see chapter 1, sec¬ 
tion “Jacobus Ceporinus,” and n. 535. Reference: Leeds, Brotherton, Ripon Cathedral 
XVIILE.35 (3) (consulted in facsimile). 

157. 0EOAI2POY TPAMMATIKHI BIBAIA A'. Ilepi pqvdov ek rd)v tov avrov. Tecoyiov 
rov Aekoctutivov eni avvra^Ecog pTjparoov. Epavovi)X MooxonovXov nepi rqg rcov 
ovoparcov, Kai pijpdrcov awra^ecog. Tov avrov nepi npoacoSiSv. Theodori gram- 
matices libri ////. De mensibus liber eiusdem . Georgii Lecapeni de constructione verborum. 
Emmanuelis moschopuli de constructione nominum, et verborum. Eiusdem de accentibus. 
Venice: In aedibus Aldi et Andreae Asulani soceri, June 1525. Content: F. Asulanus 
lectori , inc. Non minoris tibi ... (no date); Gaza, books 1 through 4, in Greek. The 
third edition of “Lecapenus,” that is, of Syncellus. For this text, at least, it is based on the 
editio princeps of 1515 (Donnet, “La tradition imprimee,” 473). Reference: Renouard, 
Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 100-101; BL, 687.d.ll. 

158. GRAMMATICAE GRAECAE INSTITUtiones integrae, a Philippo Melancht. conscrip- 
tae, atque pluribus in locis auctae. Cologne: E. Cervicornus, June 23, 1525. Content: 
On the dialects: inc. Lata fixit regio . . .; Melanchthon . . . lectori, inc. Semper optavi libel- 
los . . . (Wittenberg, no date; Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briefivechsel, 1:240—42); 
grammar; Thersites (Iliad 2:12-20), with commentary; Chelys (Homeric Hymn 4:29-55), 
in Greek and Latin. Reference: Manchester, John Rylands Library, R28474. 


1526 


159. * Brevissima Introductio ad literas graecas. Venice: Manutius, 1526. Content: Alpha¬ 
bet and its divisions; abbreviations; Pater noster, Ave Maria ; Credo', prologue to John’s 
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Gospel; Salve regina; Magnificat; Nunc dimisit ; Christi decreta (Matthew 5:39—48); 
Benedictio mensae; Dicteria septem sapientium. In Greek with interlinear Latin transla¬ 
tion. Sixteen leaves. Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie desAlde, 103; Biihler, 
“Notes on Two Incunabula,” 20-21. 

160. * Elementale introductorium in nominum et verborum declinationes graecas , praeterea 
et alia quaedam iam addita. Item H.A. Mottensis Tabulae utilissimae. Cologne: Apud 
Hieronem Alopeau, 1526. Reference: Besan^on, Doubs, Bibl. Municipale, 210410. 

161. * Introductivae grammatices libri quatuor. Paris: G. de Gourmont, sine mense 1526. 
Content: Gaza, book 1, in Greek, edited by J. Cheradame. Reference: Moreau, Inven- 
taire chronologique , 3:294. 

162. COMPENDIUM GRAMMATICAE Graecae lacobi Ceporini, iam tertium de integro ab 
ipso authore et castigatum et locupletatum. HESIODI Georgicon , ab eodem Ceporino brevi 
Scholio adornatum, ubi dictiones etsententiae quaedam obscuriores, atque obiter Graecorum 
carminum ratio declarantur. EPIGRAMMATA quaedam lepidiora vice coronidis adiecta. 
Zurich: C. Froschauer, sine mense 1526. Content: Froschovergraecae linguae candidatis, 
inc. En vobis adolescentes . . . (Zurich, 1526); third edition of the grammar of Cepori- 
nus; Hesiod, Opera et dies, in Greek; Brevis declaratiogrammatica in Hesiodi yecopyiKOV 
Ceporini ; Obvia de ratione carminum Graecorum ; twenty Greek epigrams. Date: The 
preface assumes that Ceporinus (d. December 1525) is still alive, which suggests that it 
was printed late in 1525 or early in 1526. Reference: BL, 1568/3043. 

163. QeoScopov ypappan Kr\g f ifiX la A ' lie pi prjvcov ex tov avrov. Teopyiov AeKanrjvov nepi 
crvvrd&cog prjparcov. EppavovijX MooxonovXov nepi rqg rSv ovoparcov real pTjparcov 
avvrd&cog. Tov avrov nepi npoaq)Sicov. Hyaioricovog kyxeipiSiov. Theodorigrammati¬ 
ces libri IIII. De mensibus liber eiusdem. Georgii lecapeni de constructione verborum. Emman- 
uelis Moscopuli de constructione nominum et verborum. Eiusdem de accentibus. Hephaestionis 
Enchiridion. Florence: Heredes P. Juntae, April 1526. Content: A. Francinus. . . lectori , 
inc. Cauta est quadam . . . (no date); Gaza, books 1 through 4; Gaza, De mensibus ; Syncel- 
lus and Moschopoulos on syntax; Hephaestion with the B scholia, the editio princeps ; all in 
Greek. The fourth edition of “Lecapenus,” that is, of Syncellus. For this text, at least, it is 
based on the edition of 1520 (Donnet, “La tradition imprimee,” 473). Hephaestion has its 
own tide page and colophon and is sometimes found alone. Reference: Renouard, Annales 
de Pimprimerie des Aide, xlix; BL, G.7535 (Hephaestion only); BL, 622.C.18. 


1527 

164. * Introductio sane quam utilis Graecarum musarum adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus. 
Paris: G. de Gourmont, sine mense 1527. Content: Apparently a reprint of the introduc¬ 
tory pamphlet of J. Cheradame, first printed [after April 1523] (this appendix, no. 138). 
Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 3:333. 

165. Grammatica Graeca Phil. Mel. Iam denuo recognita, atque multis in locis locupletata. 
Hagenau: J. Secerius, January 1527. Content: On the dialects: inc. Lata fuit regio . . . 
Melanchthon studioso lectori, inc. Semper optavi libellos . . . (Wittenberg, no date; Wet¬ 
zel and others, Melanchthons Briefwechsel, 1:240-42); grammar. Before De verbo, Hesiod, 
Theogony, 36-79, with commentary. After grammar, Homeric Hymn 4:29-55, in Greek 
and Latin; pseudo-Herodotus, Vita Homeri, in Greek and Latin; Lucian, Cupido, in Greek. 
Reference: A facsimile of this volume has been published: Menston: Scolar Press, 1969. 

166. STNTAXIS GRAECA NUNC RECENS , ET NATA, ETAEDITA , AUTORE GUIN- 
TERIO IOANNE ANDERNACO. Paris: G. de Gourmont, April 1527. Content: 
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Johann Winther of Andernach to Antoine de la Marck: inc. Cum superiore anno . . . 
(Paris, no date); Andernacus lectori, inc. En habes libellum . . errata; Syntaxis 
graeca; In Mercurium (Homeric Hymn 18), in Greek. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire 
chronologique , 3:347; BL, 12923 (3). 

167. THEODORIGAZAEINTRODUCTIONIS GRAMmaticae libri quattuor, una cum inter- 
pretatione latino,, nuper ab Hercule Girlando Mantuano, et reco£fnita y et ab omni vitio expur- 
gata, ubi quae passim obscura, caeca, recondita, multis perplexa nodis, hactenus lectoris animum 
latuere, ea nunc omnia omnibus aperta, Candida manifesto, ac intellectu facilia leguntur. quare 
lector, si bonus es, nos quoque bonos, boni aliquid tibi quotidie ferentes, bene ama: et sis felix. 
Venice: F. Garonus, November 1527. Content: Federico Malatestae ... Hercules Girlandus, 
inc. ’AxapicTToq ogtk; eu ... (no date); Gaza, books 1 through 4, in Greek and Latin. Date: 
Tide page: November 1521. Colophon: October 21, 1527. An undated privilege from the 
Venetian Senate is on the title page. Reference: BL, G.7591; BL, 1211.k.l8. 


1528 

168. ELEMENTALE INTRODUCTOrium in nominum et verborum declinationes Graecas, 
praeterea et alia quaedam iam addita. ITEM, Hieronymus Aleandri Mottensis Tabulae 
utilissimae. Paris: G. de Gourmont, sine mense 1528. Content: Alphabet and its divisions; 
pronunciation; transliteration; accentuation; Greek numbers; Aleander . . . studiosis, inc. 
Quemadmodum ii qui . . . (Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 430; Omont, “Essai sur 
les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70-71); notes on the alphabet, accents, 
and pronunciation; noun declensions; verb conjugations; abbreviations; prayers, in Greek 
and Latin. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 3:379; Cambridge, University 
Library, Peterborough H.1.17 (2). 

169. Alphabetum Graecum: Modus orandi, graece et latine, abbreviationes aliquot graecae: 
Alphabetum hebraicum: Decalogus, hebraice et latine. Paris: R. Stephanus, sine mense 
1528. Content: Alphabet and its divisions; Matthew 6:5-13; 21:22; Luke 18:1; in Greek 
and Latin; abbreviations; Hebrew alphabet; Hebrew vowel points; Decalogue, in Hebrew 
and Latin; Deuteronomy 27; Galatians 3; titulus crucis Christi. Reference: Renouard, 
Annales de Timprimerie des Estienne , 28, item no. 5; Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 
3:380, which records two states of the title page; PBN, Res. X-1706. 

170. EMANUELIS CHRTSOLORAE, BTzantini, Oratoris eximii, integrae Grammatices, 
epitoma quidem, sed undecunque absolutissima, institutio. ALBANO Torino Vitudurensi 
interprete. Basle: J. Bebel, March 1528. Content: /. Bebelius pio lectori, inc. Exhibuere 
nobis bonarum . . . (no date); Chrysoloras’s grammar, trans. Torinus; Torinuspusionibus 
suis, inc. Ecce quanta simplicitate . . . (no date); de nomine comparativo , trans. Torinus; 
de spiritibus, trans. Torinus; Lucian, Dialogues of the Courtesans, no. 1, in Greek and 
Latin. Reference: National Library of Scotland, A Short-Title Catalogue, 89; Edinburgh, 
National Library, K 84.f.l (2); Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, A.gr.b.1091. 

171. GRAECAE LITERATURAE DRAGMATA. IO. OECOLAMPADIO AUTORE. Tan¬ 
dem accuratius recognita. Paris: P. Vidovaeus, impensis G. de Gourmont and C. Wechel, 
June 1528. Content: A. Cratander studiosis, inc. Quaeruntur aliqui de . . . (Basle, March 
1, 1523); Oecolampadius to Hartmann Hallwilerus, inc. Equidem, mi Martmanne . . . 
(sic. Basle, August 31, 1518); grammar. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 
3:431; Cambridge, University Library, Peterborough H.1.17 (1). 

172. * Grammaticae Graecae institutiones. Cologne: E. Cervicornus, April 3, 1528. Content: 
P. Melanchthon to the reader, inc. Semper optavi libellos . . . (Wittenberg, no date; 
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Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briefwechsel, 1:240^12); Melanchthon’s grammar. Ref¬ 
erence: Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briefwechsel, 1:241. 

173. * Grammatica Graeca. Paris: Gourmont, Vidovaeus and Wechel, August 1528. Content: 
P. Melanchthon to the reader, inc. Semper optavi libellos . . . (Wittenberg, no date; Wet¬ 
zel and others, Melanchthons Briefwechsel, 1:240-42); Melanchthon’s grammar; pseudo- 
Herodotus, Vita Homeri , in Greek followed by Conrad Heresbach’s version; Lucian, 
Cupido , in Greek. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 3:428; Wetzel and oth¬ 
ers, Melanchthons Briefwechsel, 1:241. 


1529 

174. * Integraegraecae grammatices institutiones a Philippo Melanchthone conscriptae, auctae 
a Nic. Gerbellio. Cologne, 1529. Reference: Clermont-Ferrand, Bibl. Municipale et Uni- 
versitaire, Fonds Vincent I 641. 

175. Compendium Grammaticae Graecae lacobi Ceporini, iam tertium de integro ab authore 
castigatum. Paris: S. Colinaeus, sine mense 1529. Content: Grammar of J. Ceporinus, 
in nine chapters. No preface. Reference: Renouard, Bibliographic des editions de Simon 
de Colines, 132-33; Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 3:460; Oxford, Bodleian, 80 St 
Amand 42 (2). 

176. Theodori grammaticae introductionis libri IIII. Paris: P. Gaudoul and P. Gromors, sine 
mense 1529. Content: Candido lectori, inc. Scripsere in hanc . . . (Paris, January 30, sine 
anno ); life of Gaza, inc. Theodorus cognomento Gaza . . .; Gaza, books 1 through 4, in 
Greek. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 3:479; BL, G.7463. 

177. * Theodori Gazae Institutions Grammaticae libri quatuor, addita versione latina: ad 
omnium hactenus impressorum exemplarium collationem, et graece studiosorum castiga- 
tionem tarn emendate excusi, quam et res ipsa indicabit, et loca quaedam nunc tandem 
suae integritati restituta testabuntur. Paris: C. Wechel, sine mense 1529. Content: Gaza, 
books 1 through 4, in Greek with Jean Vatel’s version. Each book save the first has 
its own title page. Reference: Delaruelle, “L’etude du grec a Paris de 1514 a 1530,” 
147^18; Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 3:480; PBN, Res. X-1914. 

178. PRIMAE GRAMMATICES GRAECAE PARTIS Rudimenta , lohanne Metzler authore. 
Hagenau: J. Secerius, July 1529. Content: Greek verses: J. Camerarius; J. Rullo et A. 
Winckler ; ludimagistris Vratislaviensibus, J. Metzler, inc. Bonae literae studiaque . . . 
(Vratislava, January 1, 1529); Pater noster, Ave Maria, Credo , all in Greek; grammar. 
Reference: BL, 622.c.36. 

179. Theodori Gaza introductions grammaticae libri quattuor, Graece, simul cum interpreta- 
tione latina iam de integro recogniti atque aucti, cum arguments , et indicibus librorum 
singulorum , ac aliis luculentis castigationibus, quae in aliis exemplaribus desyderabantur. 
Quid autem in universum hie expectes, sequentispaginae indicat epistolion. Basle: V. Curio, 
September 1529. Content: Curio ... tyronibus, inc. Theodorus Gaza, vir .. .; Gaza, book 
1 through 4, in Greek and Latin. Curio says that books 1 and 2 are Erasmus’s version, 
while for books 3 and 4, he used the versions of C. Heresbach, J. Toussain, and R. Croke. 
Reference: Cambridge, University Library, M*.10.25. 

180. * Alphabetum Graecum una cum Prosodia, Oratione Dominica , Angelica Salutatione, 
Symbolo Apostolico, Decern praeceptis , Christi Servatoris apud Matthaeum evangeliogra- 
phum decretis atque abbreviationibus quibus passim Graeci utuntur. Paris: C. Wechel, 
December 1529. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 3:446. 
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The conventions and caveats described at the beginning of Appendix 1 apply to this 
appendix. I have inspected a copy of every edition detailed below. 

1. [Lexicon graeco-latinum.] [Milan:] Bonaccorso, [by March 28,1478.] Content: G. Cras- 
toni to F. Ferrarius, inc. Non difficulter adductus ... (no date, Botfield, Prefaces , 167-68); 
Bonaccorso to J. F. Turrianus, inc. Nemo potest mea . . . (no date, Botfield, Prefaces , 
168-70); Greek-Latin lexicon, edited by G. Crastoni. Date: A copy in the Vatican Library 
(Inc.11.454) has a note of acquisition, March 28, 1478 (Sheehan, Incunabula , 1:421). 
A copy in the British Library (C.5.C.4) records its donation by Pietro da Montagnana in 
1478. Reference: ISTC ic00958000; BL, C.5.C.4. 

2. [Lexicon latino-graecum.] [Milan:] Bonaccorso, [c. 1480.] Content: Bonaccorso to 
A. Bracellus, inc. Quo pacto fieri... (no date, ISTC image); Latin-Greek lexicon, edited by 
G. Crastoni. This is not a reversal of the Greek-Latin lexicon (this appendix, no. 1). Ref¬ 
erence: ISTC ic00962000; BL, G.75 38. 

3. [ Lexicon latino-graecum .] [Vicenza: D. Bertochus, c. 1483.] Content: Bonaccorso to 
A. Bracellus, inc. Quo pacto fieri. . . (no date, ISTC image); Latin-Greek lexicon, edited 
by G. Crastoni. Date: Gualdo Rosa discusses the date of this, the second Vocabulista , but 
the letter cited probably refers to the third edition of 1497 (Gualdo Rosa, “Crastone, 
Giovanni,” 579). Reference: ISTC 00963000; BL, IA.31877. 

4. Lexicon graeco-latinum. Vicenza: D. Bertochus, November 10, 1483. Content: Bonac¬ 
corso to J. F. Turrianus, inc. Nemo potest mea . . . (no date, Botfield , Prefaces, 168-70); 
Greek-Latin lexicon, edited by G. Crastoni. Reference: ISTC ic00959000; Cambridge, 
University Library, Inc.3.B.25.11 [2227]. 

5. [Lexicon latino—graecum. ] Reggio Emilia: D. Bertochus and M. A. de Bacileriis, sine mense 
1497. Content: Bonaccorso to A. Bracellus, inc. Quo pacto fieri. . . (no date, ISTC image); 
Latin-Greek lexicon, edited by G. Crastoni. Date: Gualdo Rosa discusses the date of the 
second Vocabulista (1483), but the letter she cites probably refers to this, the third vocabulista 
(Gualdo Rosa, “Crastone, Giovanni,” 579). Reference: ISTC ic00964000; BL, IA.34068. 

6. Dictionarium graecum copiosissimum secundum ordinem alphabeti cum interpretatione 
latina. Cyrilli opusculum de dictionibus, quae variato accentu mutant significatum secun¬ 
dum ordinem alphabeti cum interpretatione latina. Ammonias de differentia dictionum 
per liter arum ordinem. Vetus instructio et denominationes praefectorum militum. Signifi- 
cata rod r\. Significata rod dig. Index oppido quam copiosus, docens latinas dictiones fere 
omneis graece dicere et multas etiam multis modis. Venice: A. Manutius, December 1497. 
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Content: Aldus . . . studiosis , inc. Constitueram toc xoiv eAAtivcdv . . . (no date, Bot- 
field, Prefaces , 211-12; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:19-20); verses: S. Forteguerri, 
inc. Mociopevon; ^eivon;, eA,A,Tivi8o<; . . . (Botfield, Prefaces , 212); verses: M. Musurus, 
inc. TfjoSe rcepi palveaice . . . (Botfield, Prefaces , 213); Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo- 
Cyril; Ammonius; rcaXaid; meanings of ti and coq; Ad lectorem , inc. Cum indicem 

istum . . . (no date, Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:20-21); Latin-Greek index. Ref¬ 
erence: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 13-14; ISTC ic00960000; Cam¬ 
bridge, University Library, Inc.3.13.3.134 [1819]; BL, IB.24450. 

7. ETYMOAOriKON MErA KATA AA&ABHTON, TIANY Q0EAMON. Venice: Z. Cal- 
lierges, [May or July] 8, 1499. Content: Verses: M. Musurus, inc. v EK7CO0ev d(ppaoxoio 
(paveiq . . . (Botfield, Prefaces , 225; Firmin-Didot, Aide Manuce et PHellenisme a 
Venise , 549-52; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 1:58-59); verses: J. Gregoropoulos, 
inc. v Av0ea YpappaxtKT|<; 8pe\|fai... (Botfield, Prefaces , 226; Firmin-Didot, Aide Manuce 
et PHellenisme a Venise , 547; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:59); Musurus to Paduan 
students, inc: Oi pev eM/nvnoSq . . . (no date; Botfield, Prefaces , 226-28; Firmin-Didot, 
Aide Manuce et PHellenisme a Venise , 553-54; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:59-62); 
Etymologicum magnum , the editio princeps. Date: “MexayeixvK&voq, 6y86r| laxapevoo.” 
This is July according to De mensibu r, in the lexica it is May. Reference: Firmin-Didot, Aide 
Manuce et PHellenisme a Venise, 546-61; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 23; 
ISTC ie00112000; Cambridge, University Library, Inc.l.B.3.146 [1849]. 

8. [Lexicongraeco-latinum. Lexicon Latino-Graecum.] Modena: D. Bertochus, October 20, 
1499, to after July 5, 1500. Content: Bonaccorso to J. F. Turrianus, inc. Nemo potest 
mea . . . (no date, Botfield, Prefaces , 168-70); Greek-Latin lexicon; Ambrosius Regiensis 
studiosis , inc. Sententia ilia celebratissima . . . (Reggio, July 5, 1500); Latin-Greek lexi¬ 
con; errata for Greek-Latin lexicon; L. Manii Regiensis Scazon. Date: Colophon to part 1 
is October 20,1499. Part 2 has no colophon and is dated by its preface. Reference: ISTC 
ic00961000; BL, IB.32333. 

9. TO MEN TIAPON BWAIONIOYIAA. OI AE IYNTAEAMENOI TOYTO, ANAPEIIOOOI. 
EYAHMOIPHTQP. TIEPIAEEEQNKATA ITOIXEION. EAAAAIOIEIUOEOAOZIOY TOY 
NEOY OMOIQI. EYTENIOL A YHY1TOTIOAEQI THE EN OPYTIA OMOlQl. ZQETMOI 
TAZAIOL AEEEH PHTOPIKAI, KATA ITOIXEION. KEKIAIOIIIKEAK2THZ EKAOTHN 
AEEEQN KATA ITOIXEION. AOUTNOI O KAIIMOI, OMOIQI AOYHEPKOI BEPYT- 
TIOI, ATTIKAI AEEEH. IOYITINOI IOYAIOI IO0ETHI, EIHTOMHN TQN TIAM- 
OIAOY TAQIIQN. IUKATOI IIEPI IYNHOEIAI ATTIKHI. TIAM0IAOI f AEIMQNA 
AEEEQN EITIAEAnO TOY EITOIXEIOY EQI TOY Q. TA rAP AIIO TOY A, MEXPI 
TOY 4 ZQITYPIQN HETIOIHKE. TIQAIQN AAEEANAPEYI, ATTIKQN AEEEQN IYN- 
ArQTHN KATA ITOIXEION. Milan: J. Bissolus and B. Mangius, November 15, 1499. 
Content: Dialogue: inc. Bi. Aeup i0i <pita)poc0e<; . . . (Botfield, Prefaces , 230; Legrand, 
Bibliographic hellenique , 1:64); verses: A. Motta, inc. Demetri, aeternos debet . . . (Bot¬ 
field, Prefaces , 230; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:64); verses: Motta, inc. Olim 
Phocis erat . . . (Botfield, Prefaces , 231; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:64-65); 
J. M. Cataneus to Alberto Pio, inc. In omni re . . . (Botfield, Prefaces , 231-32); 
D. Chalcondyles, inc. To rcapov pipVtov ... (no date, Botfield, Prefaces , 232-33; Legrand, 
Bibliographic hellenique , 1:65-66); Suda lexicon; register; colophon; verses: J. Salandus to 
Chalcondyles, inc. Maiestas decus et. . . (ISTC image); verses: Salandus to the reader, inc. 
Qui plenis monumenta . . . (ISTC image). Reference: Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 
item no. 25; ISTC is00829000; Cambridge, University Library, Inc.2.B.7.28 [1499]. 

10. ITE0ANOI HEPinOAEQN. STEPHANUS DE URBIBUS. Venice: A. Manutius, Janu¬ 
ary 1502, new style. Content: Aldus to J. Taberius Brixiensis, inc. Quantum voluptatis 
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ceperim ... (Venice, March 18,1502. Botfield, Prefaces, 262-63; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio 
editore , 1:55-56); Stephanus, in Greek. Date: For the date, see Christie, “The Chronol¬ 
ogy of the Early Aldines,” 200-203. The colophon is January 1502. The prefatory letter, 
printed last, is dated April 18, 1502. It was printed by August 1502, when Aldus sent 
Reuchlin a copy. See Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel, 77-78, letter no. 83. Ref¬ 
erence: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide , 38-39; Diller, “The Tradition of 
Stephanus Byzantinus,” 337; BL, 679.h.2 (2). 

11. IOYAIOY TIOA YAEYKOYI ONOMAITIKON. IULII POLLUCIS VOCABULARIUM. 
Venice: A. Manutius, April 1502. Content: Aldus to Helias Capreolus, inc. Julius Pollux 
Naucratita ... (Venice, April 11,1502. Botfield, Prefaces, 259-60; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio 
editore , 1:57-58); Julius Pollux, in Greek; S. Forteguerri xoiq (piXo^oyoiq, inc. Ta ovxa 
Katf eauxa . . . (no date); register; colophon; index, in Greek; index, in Latin. Date: The 
indices, sometimes bound before the main work, are signed separately and correct Forte- 
guerri’s concluding letter. They were printed after the colophon. Reference: Renouard, 
Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 32-33; Cambridge, University Library, Aa*.2.12 (1) 
(C); BL, 679.h.2 (1). 

12. OvAmavov pqzopog, npoXeyopeva eig re zovg oAvvOiarcovg, kcci (piXinniKohg 
SrjpoaGevovg Xoyoig. E^rjyriaig dvaytcaiozdzri, eig SeKazpeig SrjpoaOevovg Xoyoig. 
Vlpiani commentarioli in olynthiacas philippicasque Demosthenis orationes. Enarrationes 
sanequam necessariae in tredecim orationes Demosthenis. Venice: A. Manutius, October 
1503. Content: Ulpian’s preface and commentaries on Demosthenes; Harpocration. The 
lexicon is not mentioned on the title page. Harpocration begins on the first page of a new 
gathering and is often found separated from Ulpian. Reference: Renouard, Annales de 
Pimprimerie des Aide, 41; BL, 674.k.6. 

13. DICTIONUM GRAECARUM THESAURUS COPIOsus quantum nunquam antea. 
Annotationesque innumerae , turn ad remgraecam, turn latinam pertinentes, ceuflosculi toto 
opere interspersi. Quantum dictiones quaedam mutato accentu differant autore Cyrillo. De 
differentia plurimarum dictionum Autore Ammonio. Vocabula militaria ex institutione vet- 
erum. Super .//. mi .cog, annotata quaedam oppido quam diligenter. Dictionum latinarum 
thesaurus nunquam alias impressus cum jyraeca interpretatione, lahoriosum sane opus, quo 
neque utilius, neque optatius bene studiosis aliud afferripoterat. Ferrara: J. Maciochus, [after 
September 27,1510.] Content: J. Maciochus ... N. signorelloPriori Carmelitarum, inc. Nihil 
est pater . . . (Ferrara, April 3, 1510); Annotationum, quae toto opere inveniuntur, elenchus ; 
Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo-Cyril; Ammonius; Ta^tq mXaid; meanings of T| and co<;; 
J. M. Tricaelius, inc. Non potui diu . . . (no date); Latin-Greek lexicon; Maciochus lec¬ 
tori, inc. Cum huic dictionario . . . (Ferrara, September 27, 1510); colophon: September 
27, 1510; register; Tricaelius, inc. Habetis expositionem qualemcumque . . . (no date); 
A. Fanuccio to Tricaelius, inc. Compulsus amore amplissimae . . . (no date); Greek verses: 
Tricaelius to Fanuccio; Latin verses: incertum\ D. Finus to the reader; B. Piso. Reference: 
Cambridge, University Library, Sel.3.99; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.B.5.18. 

14. Lexicon graecolatinum multis et preclaris additionibus locupletatum: quod vel ex indice 
eorum: quae in toto volumine comprehenduntur: in sequenti patina cojjnoscas. Paris: G. de 
Gourmont, [after December 25, 1512.] Content: G. Aleandro to Prince Wolfgang of 
Bavaria, inc. Si quamlibet parvam . . . (Paris, December 23, 1512); Aleander lectoribus, 
inc. Scio plaerosque expectaturns . . . (December 25, 1512; Omont, “Essai sur les debuts 
de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 59-60); verses: Aleandro, inc. Tinxe 8i8aaK<xA,'ia<; 
pexi0Tivr|xeipav . . Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo-Cyril; Latin-Greek lexicon of words 
from Gaza’s versions of Aristode, De animalibus, and Theophrastus, De plantis', Ammo¬ 
nius; Td^ig naX aid; meanings of r| and coq; Latin-Greek lexicon. Date: The Greek-Latin 
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lexicon is in Gourmont’s first Greek font. The last dated use of this font alone was in Gour¬ 
mont’s Plutarch of April 30, 1509 (see chapter 3, section “Plutarch,” p. 98), although 
Gourmont’s undated editions of Isocrates (see chapter 3, section “Isocrates”), which 
use the same type, seem to be later. From Ammonius, Gourmont’s second font is used. 
The first dated use of this font is in the Chrysoloras of [May or July] 13,1512 (appendix 
1, no. 42). This part of the lexicon was completed December 13, 1512. The prefatory 
gathering was printed in this font after December 25,1512. There are two title pages and 
two colophons for this edition. The different tide pages are described in Omont, “Essai 
sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 28-29; Omont does not notice the 
colophon change. Reference: Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque 
a Paris,” 28-31; Harlfinger and Barm, Graecogermania, 118-20; Moreau, Inventaire 
chronologique , 2:146, item no. 396; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.G 1.3. 

15. HZYXIOY AEEIKON. HESTCHII DICTIONARIUM. Venice: A. Manutius, August 
1514. Content: Aldus to J. J. Bardellonus, inc. Si caeteri studiosi . . . (Venice, August 
1514. Botfield, Prefaces , 304-5; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:123-24; Orlandi, 
Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:143^4) Hesychius, the editio princeps, edited by M. Musurus. 
Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 66-67; Legrand, Bibliographic 
hellenique , item no. 44; Cambridge, University Library, Aa*.2.13 (C); Cambridge, Uni¬ 
versity Library, Adams.3.51.3. 

16. Novum testamentum grece et latine in academia complutensi noster noviter impressum. 
Alcala: A. Brocar, January 10, 1514, new style. See appendix 1, no. 53. This Greek- 
Latin lexicon claims to contain all the words from the New Testament, Wisdom, and 
Ecclesiasticus. 

17. IYIAA. IOYIAA. TO MEN TIAPON BIBAION, IOYIAA. OI AE ZYNTAZAMENOI 
TOYTO ANAPEI ZOOOI. v EvSqpoq pqrcop, nepi Xe^ecov Kara aroixeiov/EXXaSioq 
vOi OeoSooiov rov veov, opoicoq. ’Evyeviog avyovaronoXecoq rfjq ev <ppvyip nap- 
piyrj Xe^iv Kara aroixeiov. Zcoaipoq ya^aioq Xe&ig prjropiKaq; Kara aroixeiov. 
KaiKiXioq aiKeXicorriq eKXoyqv Xe&cov Kara aroixeiov. Aoyyivoq 6 Kaaaioq, Xetqeiq 
Kara aroixeiov. Aovnepnoq firjpvrioq, arriKaq Xelqeig. lovarivoq TovXioq ao<piarr]q, 
kmroprjv rcov napyiXov yXooaacov, fhpXicov kvvevriKovra kvoq. TlaKaroq nepi 
avvqOeiaq drriKrjg Kara aroixeiov. IIdp<piXog, Xeipcova Xe&cov noiKiXcov nepioxftv 
fiifiXicov evvevrjKOvra nevre. ean Se and rov e aroixeiov , ecoq rov &. ra yap and 
rov a, pexpi rov S, Zconvp'icov enenoiijKei. IJcoXicov aXe^avSpevq, arriKcov XeJqecov 
ovvaycoyrjv Kara aroixeiov. Venice: A. Manutius, February 1514, new style. Content: 
Aldus to the readers, inc. erceiSri erci todtoui . . . (Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 
1:128); Suda lexicon; register; colophon. Date: Aldus advertised this in his third cata¬ 
logue of November 1513 (Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plate XVII), so the date in 
the colophon appears to be new style. Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des 
Aide , 70; Cambridge, University Library, Aa*.2.15 (C). 

18. Scopa rovpayiarpov Kara aX<pdfhjrov , arOiSoq SiaXeKrov eKXoyai. aiqoi SoKipciraroi 
Xpcbvrai rcov naXai&v. Kai nveq avrfjq, napaaripeicbaeiq. Thome Magistri per alphabe- 
tum , hoc est elementorum ordinem attici eloquii , elegantie quibus approbatissimi priscorum usi 
sunt. Atque nonnulle, circa eandem annotationes et differentie. Rome: Z. Callierges, March 
4, 1517. Content: Callierges to M. Silva, Portuguese ambassador, inc. Ou poi 8oicei . . . 
(no date, Firmin-Didot, Aide Manuce et PHellenisme a Venise , 566-69; Legrand, Bibliog¬ 
raphic hellenique , 1:151-52); verses: L. Ptolemaeus, inc. Aucmavfiq yaix\q . . . and inc. 
Zaxapiaq 6 Kpqq . . . (Firmin-Didot, Aide Manuce et PHellenisme a Venise , 567-68; 
Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:152); ten-year privilege from Leo X (Legrand, Bibliog¬ 
raphic hellenique , 1:153); Magister’s Eclogues. This is in the same small format as Callierges’ 
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edition of Phrynichus (this appendix, no. 19) with which it is often bound. Reference: 
Firmin-Didot, Aide Manuce et THellenisme d Venise, 565-69; Legrand, Bibliographic helle- 
nique, item no. 52; BL, 236.g.35; BL, G.7457; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.7.12 (1). 

19. 0PYNIXOY, EKAOrH ATTIKQN PHMATQN\ KAI ONOMATQN. f 'Hng ovk evvopiov 
Xtopig, ttkkct Kara rov opov krvncoOrf kcci avrr i, rov SoOevrog fjpiv apxiepariKov 
knirayparoq. Rome: Z. Callierges, July 1, 1517. Content: Phrynichus, Eclogues, the 
editio princeps. No prefatory matter. This is in the same small format as Callierges’ edition 
of Thomas Magister (this appendix, no. 18) with which it is often bound. Reference: 
Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 53; Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.T.7.12 (2). 

20. DICTIONARIUM GRAECUM, ULTRA FERRARENSEM acditioncm locupletatum 
locis in fin it is, idque cx optimis autorib us, quod iam nunc sufficcrc potest legendae linguae 
communi, atque Atticae propemodum. Cyrilli opusculum, de dictionibus , quae accentu 
variant significatum. Ammonias de similitudine ac differentia dictionum. De re militari 
veterum, et nominibus praefectorum, libellusgraecus, incerto autore. Orbicii, de ordinibus 
exercitus. Significata rov rj. Significata rov dog. DICTIONARIUM , quo latina graecis 
exponuntur. Basle: A. Cratander, March 1519. Content: V. Curio to the reader, inc. Lex¬ 
icon hoc ex . . . (Basle, April 4, 1519); Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo-Cyril; Ammonius; 
Ta^t<; naXaia; Orbicius; meanings of q and ©q; Latin-Greek lexicon; Cartander [sic] 
lectori, inc. Nova mihi officina . . . (Basle, March 24,1519); colophon: March 1519. Ref¬ 
erence: Griechischer Geist, 40^13, item no. 22; Oxford, Bodleian, Antiq.d.GS.1519.1. 

21. Hesychii Dictionarium. Florence: Heredes P. Juntae, August 9, 1520. Content: A. Fran- 
cino to P. F. Portinari, inc. Non te latet . . . (no date); Hesychius. Reference: Renouard, 
Annales de Timprimerie des Aide, xlv; Cambridge, University Library, Aa*.2.23 (1) (C). 

22. IOYAIOY IIOAYAEYKOYZ ONOMAITIKON. IULII POLLUCIS VOCABULARIUM. 
Florence: B. Junta, November 1520. Content: A. Francino to T. Linacre, inc. Lege qua- 
dam naturae . . . (no date); index, in Greek and Latin; extract from the Suda on Pollux; 
Julius Pollux, in Greek; S. Forteguerri xoiq cpi^oA-oyoiq, inc. Tot ovtcc k<x0 ’ eauxoc . . . 
(no date); register; colophon. Reference: Renouard, Annales de Timprimerie des Aide, 
xlv; Cambridge, University Library, M*.9.21 (C). 

23. ITE0ANOITIEPITIOAEQN. STEPHAN US DE URBIBUS. Florence: Heredes P. Juntae, 
April 30, 1521. Content: Stephanus, in Greek; register; colophon; device. Reference: 
Renouard, Annales de Timprimerie des Aide, xlvi; BL, 70.f.8 (2). 

24. Dictionarium Graecum innumeris locis auctum, ac locupletatum, Impressum nunc pri- 
mum in Gallia his elegantissimis typis, Cui vel assurgere, vel cedere iure debeant Dictionaria 
alia omnia alicubi antehac excusa. Ingratiam studiosae Iuventutis, abs qua non vulgarem 
quoque gratiam vicissim expectamus ipsi. Cyrilli opusculum de dictionibus, quae accentu 
atque apice variant significatum. Ammonius de similitudine ac differentia quarundam 
dictionum. De Re Militari veterum, ac praefectorum nominibus libellus Graecus, Authore 
incerto. Orbicii de Ordinibus exercitus. Significata rov fj. rov cog. Dictionarium quo Latina 
Graecis exponuntur. loannis Grammatici libellus de differentiis linguarum, adulescentibus 
Graecae linguae candidatis non utilis modo, sed etiam necessarius, cum nullo alio Lexico 
Impressus. Paris: P. Vidovaeus, July 1521. Content: N. Beraldus. . . Guielmo Marsiboio, 
inc. Quicunque ingeniis favent . . . (Paris, June 27, 1521); Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo- 
Cyril; Ammonius; Td^iq rcataxidt; Orbicius; meanings of r| and coq; Latin-Greek lexicon; 
register; colophon; Vidovaeus to the reader, inc. Habes lector . . . (no date); J. Grammati¬ 
cus, Eustathius (pseudo-Plutarch), and Gregory Pardus on the dialects. Date: The works 
on the dialects, only one of which appears in the title, may have been printed after the 
colophon. They are separately signed and not foliated. Reference: Moreau, Inventaire 
chronologique, 3:68, item no. 73; BL, 1505/232. 
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25. Hesychii Dictionarium locupletiss, ea fide ac diligentia excusum, ut hoc uno , ad veterum 
autorum fere omnium, ac poetarum in primis lectionem, iusti Commentarii vice , uti quivis 
possit, et plane nihil sit, quod ad rectam interpretationem desyderari hie queat. Hagenau: 
T. Anshelm, December 1521. Content: Aldus to J. J. Bardellonus, inc. Si caeteri studi- 
osi. . . (Botfield, Prefaces, 304-5; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 1:123-24; Orlandi, 
AldoManuzio editore, 1:143-44); Hesychius. Some copies have a brieftitle page: HZYXIOY 
AEEIKON. HESYCHII DICTIONARIUM. Reference: BL, C.79.d.8 (2) (brief tide); 
Cambridge, University Library, U*.3.31 (B). 

26. QUAE HOCCE LIBRO CONTENTA. LEXICON GRAECUM LAM SECUNDUM, 
PLUS trium millium dictionum auctario locupletatum, ad hoc multis ante parum latine 
redditis, elegantius ac magis apposite interpretatis. Ammonii de similibus et differentibus dic- 
tionibus ordine alphabetico. Vetus instructio militarium praefectorum, et eorundem denomi¬ 
nations. Orbicii de nominibus ordinum militarium. Cyrilli dictiones, quae pro literae vel 
accentus immutatione diversa significant. Quam multiplici sint significato to cog kcci to r\. 
Corinthii libellus de linguarum proprietatibus iam noviter adpressus. De anomalis et inaequa- 
bilis verbis ordine alphabetico. Herodiani et Choerobosci de encliticis et enclinomenis. Omnia 
iam recens adiecta. Basle: V. Curio, March 1522. Content: Curio lectoribusphilograecis, inc. 
Vulgavimus abhinc opinor . . . (Basle, March 1522); Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo-Cyril; 
Ammonius; TaZgiq naAma; Orbicius; the meanings of ©q and x\; J. Grammaticus, Eustathius 
(pseudo-Plutarch), and Gregory Pardus on the dialects; De anomalis verbis ; Herodian, 
J. Grammaticus, and Choeroboscus on enclitics; Latin-Greek lexicon; colophon; verses: 
H. Buschius; errata. Reference: Griechischer Geist, 50-52, item no. 25; BL, C.79.d.8 (1). 

27. META, KAIIIANY I2QEAIMON AEEIKON OIIEP TAPINOZ, &ABQPINOL, KAMHPZ, O 
NOYKAIPIAZ EMZKOIIOZ, EK HOAAQN KAI AIA&OPQN BWAK2N, KATA ZTOIXEION 
ZYNEAEEA TO. MAGNUM AC PER UTILE DICTIONARIUM. QUODQUIDEM VARY 
NUS PHAVORINUS CAMERS NUCERINUS EPISCOPUS EX MULTIS VARIISQUE 
AUCTORIBUS IN ORDINEM ALPHABETICOLLEGTT. Rome: Z. Callierges, [March 
or May] 28,1523. Content: Verses: J. Lascaris, inc. * H plpA,oq peyaAxi . . . (Legrand, Bib¬ 
liographic hellenique, 1:175); verses: A. Poliziano, inc. * EAAaSi xoiq iSioiq . . . (Legrand, 
Bibliographic hellenique, 1:176); verses: S. Forteguerri, inc. Bip^ov 6 ypappaTiKTiq . . . 
(Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 1:176); ten-year privilege from Leo X; Guarino of 
Favera to Giulio de’ Medici, inc. ’Eav uveq rcavu . . . (no date, Legrand, Bibliographic 
hellenique, 1:176-78); lexicon of Guarino, in Greek only. Date: Colophon: u aicipo[<po] 
pn&voq xexdpTn tpGivovxoq.” This is May in De mensibus', it is March in the lexica. Ref¬ 
erence: Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, item no. 68; Cambridge, University Library, 
Aa*.2.17 (B); BL, G.7646. 

28. HABES TANDEM GRAECAR UM LITERAR UM ADMIRATOR, LEXIcon Graecum, 
caeteris omnibus aut in Italia, aut Gallia Germaniave antehac excusis multo locupletius, 
utpote supra ter mille additiones Basiliensi Lexico An. M.D.XXII. apud Curionem impresso 
adiectas, amplius quinque recentiorum additionum milibus auctum. Quibus ex receptis- 
simo quoque scriptore seligendis, plurimum tibi desudarunt, Partim Gulielmus Mainus 
liberorum D. Budaei praeceptor ut doctissimus ita diligentissimus, Partim Iohannes Chaer- 
adamus Hypocrates Matheseos et Graecae linguae professor non Poenitendus. Quae vero, 
quamque multa hoc Lexico contineantur, sequens Pagina Elencho te docebit luculentissimo. 
Paris: G. de Gourmont, April 1523. Content: G. de Maine to F. Poncher, inc. Nisi de 
ingenii . . . (no date); J. Cheradame to F. de Valois, inc. Sum equidem nescius . . . (no 
date); Cheradame to G. Petit, inc. Cum plaeraque in ... (no date); Greek-Latin lexi¬ 
con; Additiones quae passim omissae fuerunP, pseudo-Cyril; Ammonius; Ta£iq naXaia; 
Orbicius; meanings of r\ and coq; Cheradame to FI. Savevsius, inc. Non te latet . . . (no 
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date); J. Grammaticus, pseudo-Plutarch, and Gregory Pardus on the dialects; Cheradame 
to J. Odoardus, inc. Pithagoras numerorum perscrutator . . . (1523); Cheradame, De 
numeric De anomalis verbis, Herodian on enclitics; Additiones quae iam in Germania 
editae fuerunt; Latin-Greek lexicon; Gourmont to the Provost of Paris, inc. Supplie hum- 
blement Gilles . . .; privilege of three years, April 13, 1523; Cheradame to J. Nervet, inc. 
Non modo utiles . . . (1523). Reference: Moreau, Inventaire chronologique , 3:170, item 
no. 475; Cambridge, University Library, Aa*.3.1 (D); Oxford, Bodleian, Byw.G.1.4. 

29. DICTIONARIUS GRAECUS, PRAEter omnes superiores accessiones, quarum nihil est 
omissum, indenti vocabulorum numero locupletatus per utriusque literaturae non vulgar- 
iter peritum, IACOBUMCERATINUM. Ac ne libellorum quidem acfragmentorum, quae 
superiores adiecerant; hie quicquam desiderabis. Basle: J. Froben, July 1524. Content: 
Erasmusgraecae literaturae candidatis, inc. Crescentem, inquit Oratius . . . (Basle, July 
1, 1524; EE 5:483-85); Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo-Cyril; Ammonius; Ta£i<; naA,<xnx; 
Orbicius; J. Grammaticus, pseudo-Plutarch, and Gregory Pardus on the dialects; De 
anomalis verbis, J. Cheradame, De Graecorum numeris methodus, Herodian and Choero- 
boscus on enclitics; colophon; errata. Reference: Dufrane and Isaac, “Jacques Ceratinus 
et son dictionnaire”; Harlfinger and Barm, Graecogermania, 120-21; Cambridge, Uni¬ 
versity Library, Aa*.2.24 (C). 

30. DICTIONARIUM GRAECUM cum interpretatione latina, omnium , quae hactenus 
impressa sunt, copiosissimum. Collectio dictionum, quae differunt significatu, per ordinem 
literarum. Dictiones latinae graece redditae. Ammonius de similibus et differentibus dic- 
tionibus. Vetus instructio et denominationes praefectorum militum. Orbicius de nominibus 
ordinum militarium. Significata rov t) kgci dog. Io. Grammatici quaedam de propri- 
etatibus linguarum. Eustathii quaedam de proprietatibus linguarum apud Homerum. 
Corinthus de proprietatibus linguarum. Verborum anomalorum declinationes secundum 
ordinem literarum. Herodiani quaedam de encliticis. Io. Grammatici Characis quaedam 
de encliticis. Choerobosci quaedam de encliticis. Thomae Magistri eclogae atticorum nomi- 
num , et verborum. Phrynichi ecloge [sic] atticorum nominum , et verborum. Emanuelis 
Moschopuli eclogae [sic] atticarum dictionum, nunc primum impressae. Venice: in aedibus 
Aldi et Andreae Asulani soceri, December 1524. Content: F. Asulanus lectori, inc. Cum 
sororius noster ... (no date); Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo-Cyril; Latin-Greek lexicon; 
Ammonius; Ta^iq naXaia; Orbicius; meanings of r\ and coq; J. Grammaticus, Eustathius 
(pseudo-Plutarch), and Gregory Pardus on the dialects; De anomalis verbis, Herodian 
and J. Grammaticus on enclitics; Eclogae of Magister, Phrynichus, and Moschopoulos, 
in Greek; register; colophon. The tide page claims a ten-year privilege. Reference: Ren- 
ouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 99; BL, 623.1.8. 

31. Habes candide lector duos tomos isagogae ad linguam graecam capessendam septem conti- 
nentes libros: quibus et lexicon annexum est ordine alphabetico secundum declinationes: et 
coniugationes (ut index tibi ostendet) quo lucidius: copiosiusve nullum extitit antehac. Hos 
edidit Reverendus pater sacrae theologiae professor: et concionator apostolicus frater Sanc- 
tes pagninus Lucensis praedicatorii ordinis. Avignon: J. de Channey, February 1, 1525. 
Content: For a description, see appendix 1, no. 153. For its vocabularies, see chapter 1, 
section “Sanctes Pagninus.” 

32. LEXICON GRAECUM IAM DENUO SUPRA OMNEIS OMNIUM auctiones longe 
auctissimum, et locupletissimum, cui praeter superiores aeditiones magna vis dictionum 
accessit, ex optimis quibusque autoribus deprompta, non sine locorum citatione, et accu- 
ratissima restitutione eorum, quae aut depravata erant, aut tumultuarie assuta. Accessit 
et libellorum aliquot ex non pessimis non poenitenda farrago, eaque in numeros, et indices 
suos tarn apte digesta, ut nihil supervacuum resecari, nihil diminutum desiderari possit. 
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Basle: V. Curio, March 1525. Content: Curio to the reader, inc. Erat animus, candide 
lector . . . (March 1525); Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo-Cyril; index; Ammonius; Ta^iq 
naXa id; Orbicius; meanings of r| and coq; index; J. Grammaticus, Eustathius (pseudo- 
Plutarch), and Gregory Pardus on the dialects; index; pseudo-Tryphon; De anomalis 
verbis ; C. Lascaris, De constructions, De spiritibus ; C. Lascaris, De subscripts vocalibus ; 
Herodian, J. Grammaticus, and Choeroboscus on enclitics; On paragogic nu; verbs of 
being, going, and sitting; J. Cheradame, De Graecorum numeris methodus\ Herodian, De 
numeris ; register. This edition has no Latin-Greek lexicon. Reference: Cambridge, Uni¬ 
versity Library, Aa*.2.19 (C); Oxford, Bodleian, 304.x.16 (lacks first and last leaves). 

33. DICTIONARIUM GRAECUM. Cyrilli collectio dictionum quae different significato, 
Dictiones latinae graecis expositae. Ammonii de similibus et differentibus dictionibus. Vetus 
instruction et denominationes praefectorum militum. Orbicii de nominibus ordinum militar- 
ium. Choerobosci de his in quibus attrahatur v. Significata r\ et cog. Io. Grammatici de dialec- 
tis cum interp. lat. De faemininis nominibus quae desinunt in co. Eustathii de dialectis cum 
interp. lat. Corinthi de dialectis cum interp. lat. De figures soloecis quae cuius sint dialecti. De 
anomalis verbis cum interp. lat. Tryphonis de passionibus dictionum. Herodiani de numeris. 
Herodiani de encliticis. Io. Grammatici de encliticis. Choerobosci de encliticis. Theodori Gazae 
de mensibus. Thomae magistri eclogae acticorum [sic] nominum, et verborum. Phrynichi eclo¬ 
gue atticorum nominum, et verborum. Epistolares styli. Venice: M. Sessa and P. de Ravanis, 
December 24, 1525. Content: Sessa and de Ravanis . . . studiosis, inc. Homo homini 
deus . . . (no date); Greek-Latin lexicon; pseudo-Cyril; Latin-Greek lexicon; Ammonius; 
Ta£iq mA,aid; Orbicius; Choeroboscus; meanings of ri and ©q; J. Grammaticus on the 
dialects; De foemininis nominibus quae desinunt in co (printed on a page left blank by mis¬ 
take); Eustathius (pseudo-Plutarch) and Gregory Pardus on the dialects; De figuris soloecis; 
De anomalis verbir, pseudo-Tryphon; Herodian, De numeris ; Herodian, J. Grammaticus, 
and Choeroboscus on enclitics; Gaza, De mensibus ; colophon. Magister, Phrynichus, and 
the epistolaresstyli are not in BL, 623.1.9. Reference: BL, 623.1.9. 

34. OvXmavov pgropog npoXeyopeva eig re rovg ’OXwOiaicovg Kai OiXinmicovg 
AgpoaOevovg Xoyovg. ’E&yrjcjig . . . eig Sercarpeig rov AgpoaOevovg Xoyovg. 'Ap- 
KOKparmvog XetgiKov rcov Seica pgropcov. Vlpiani Commentarioli in olynthiacas, philip- 
picasque Demosthenis orationes. Enarrationes sane quam necessariae in tredecim orationes 
Demosthenis, Arpocrationis dictionarium decern Rhetorum. Venice: in aedibus Aldi et A. 
Asulani, June 1527. Reference: Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 104; Cam¬ 
bridge, University Library, Aa*.2.23 (2) (C) (Harpocration only); BL, G.8514. 

35. INTRODUTTORIO NUOVO INTItolato Corona Preciosa, per imparare, legere, scrivere, 
parlare, & intendere la Lingua greca volgare & literale, & la lingua latina, & il volgare 
italico con molto facilita e prestezza sanza precettore (cosa molto utile ad ogni conditione 
di persone o literate, o non literate) compilato per lo ingenioso huomo Stephano da Sabio 
stampatore da librigreci Platini nelle inclita Citta di Vineggia. Venice: J. A. et fratres de 
Sabio, August 1527. Content: S. da Sabio to A. Gritti, inc. Tutti gl’huomini. . . (Venice, 
May 1527); verses: J. Eterno Senese, inc. Ecco che adempirai. . . (Legrand, Bibliographic 
hellenique, 1:201); Greek alphabet and its divisions; abbreviations; Pater noster and Ave 
Maria in Greek, transliterated into Latin letters; Pater noster and Ave Maria in Latin, 
transliterated into Greek letters; vocabulary in four columns: Italian, vulgar Greek, Latin, 
and classical Greek. All forms are transliterated. The title is printed in Italian, Greek, 
and Latin. Date: August 1527 in the colophon. A privilege is dated August 17, 1527. 
Legrand mistakenly records the date of the preface as May 1529. Reference: Legrand, 
Bibliographic hellenique, item no. 79; Cambridge, University Library, F152.d.2.28. 
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Vatican Library a Greek manuscript of Aristode’s logical works with the commentary of Alex¬ 
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the language. 
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10. Pozzi, “Da Padova a Firenze nel 1493,” 193. 

11. Girolamo, whose home was in Padua, is most likely to have owned the latest edition of 
Lascaris’s compendium , printed at nearby Vicenza in 1489. Lascaris’s full grammar was not 
printed until around 1502. See chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” and appendix 1, 
nos. 10 and 26. 

12. See his letter to Ambrogio Traversari, August 27, 1424, Sabbadini, Carteggio di Giovanni 
Aurispa , 10-15. 
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13. On April 13,1441, Filelfo wrote to Pietro Perleone at Constantinople: “Cum istic essem, diu 
multumque studui quaesivique diligenter comparare aliquid mihi ex Apollonii Erodianique 
iis operibus quae ab illis de arte grammatica copiose fiierant et accurate scripta. Nihil usquam 
potui odorari. Nam a magistris ludi quae publicae docent[ur] plena sunt nugarum omnia. 
Itaque neque de constructione grammaticae orationis, de syllabarum quantitate, neque de 
accentu quicquam aut perfecti aut certi ex istorum praeceptis haberi potest” (Filelfo, Episto- 
lare Francisci Philelfi , sig. i4v). This digression on Apollonius is a non sequitur in the letter 
and seems to be an answer to a lost question of Perleone. It is clear that at this date Filelfo 
does not have either author. 

14. For Filelfo’s copy of the Suda lexicon, see chapter 2, section “The Suda Lexicon.” 

15. Letter of April 13, 1441, cited previously, n. 13. For details of Filelfo’s search, see Calderini, 
“Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca.” 

16. Letter of May 1456. Legrand, Cent-dix lettresgreques de F. Filelfo , 83-84. 

17. PBN, suppl.gr.541. To the first half of this manuscript, written by Georgios Gregoropoulos, 
Callistus added other works: see Centanni, “La biblioteca di Andronico Callisto,” 217. For 
its contents, see Omont, Invent aire-sommaire, 3:274-75. 

18. Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 316. See Filelfo’s letter 
of January 28, 1461, to Palla Strozzi (Milan, Bibl. Trivulziana, ms. 873, folio 205v). He 
returned it in April 1461 (ibid., folio 212v). 

19. Lascaris copied Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4650 at Milan c. 1460 (Andres, Catdlogo de los codices 
jqriejqos, 196-97). Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., Phil.gr. 138 was largely copied by 
Lascaris at Milan by 1464 (Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 236). He may have 
corrected PBN, gr.2547, made in 1496. See Omont, “Les manuscrits grecs,” 30; Schneider, 
Uhlig, and Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci recogniti , II, ii: xxxvi-xxxvii; Martinez-Manzano, 
Konstantinos Laskaris, 236nl5. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.8.2 (1388) (which has Apollonius, 
folios 126-211) was seen by Bartolomeo Bardella (folio 297v), apparendy at Milan, and 
has some notes in Lascaris’s hand (folios 126r and 199v; Mardnez-Manzano, Konstantinos 
Laskaris, 284, 288). 

20. A manuscript described simply as “Apolonius” [sic] is in a list of books sent by Vittorino da 
Feltre to Gian Pietro da Lucca in 1445. See Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino da Feltre,” 
92. See chapter 3, section “Apollonius of Rhodes.” 

21. Perhaps Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 60.26, fourteenth century (Martinelli, “Grammatiche 
greche,” 267 and n26). 

22. Appendix l,no. 16. 

23. De fructu qui ex doctrina percipitur, Manley and Sylvester, De fructu qui ex doctrina percip- 
itur, 94. For Pace, see Curtis, “Pace, Richard (1483?-1536).” 

24. See chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza.” 

25. Dyck, “Aelius Herodian,” 777. 

26. Ibid., 776-77; OCD, 140, s. v. Arcadius (1). For an edition, see Schmidt, ’Entropi ]. 

27. Lascaris’s autograph of the epitome is now Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4575. It is detailed in 
Andres, Catalog de los codices jjriejjos, 55-56, where it is dated c. 1480. See also Fernandez 
Pomar, “La coleccion de Uceda,” 237; Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 233. The 
discovery of the naXaia p'lptax; is referred to in the colophons to Lascaris’s epitomes in 
Madrid 4689, folios 117v (1482) and 199r (November 25, 1488). Both epitomes suppose 
access to the Theodosian epitome of the Catholica Prosodia. 

28. This epitome has been edited: Lenz, “Constantini Lascaris epitome,” 162-75. The preface, 
with a Latin translation, is in PG 161:939-42. A modern edition of this preface is in Mar¬ 
tinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 231-32. 

29. This treatise is in Madrid, Bibl. Nacional,4689, folios 137r-199r. Lascaris’s epilogue is in PG 161:941. 
For the treatise and the epilogue, see Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 232-33. 

30. For this grammar, see Pertusi “ Epcorq/iaraf 323, 331-32, 337-38. For the editio princeps, 
see appendix 1, no. 14. For a tendency to attribute anonymous schedojqraphia to Moschopou- 
los, see Keaney, “Moschopulea,” 304. 
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31. Baiophoros is studied in Gamillscheg, “Zur handschriftlichen Uberlieferung.” 

32. See Cortesi, “II «Vocabularium» greco di Giovanni Tortelli.” 

33. See Pertusi, “ ! Epcorrjpara ,” 329. 

34. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, S.Marco.317 (Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library of Renais¬ 
sance Florence , 266). 

35. Formerly S. Mich. 122 (Mioni, “I manoscritti greci di S. Michele di Murano,” 335). Now 
Leningrad, Inst, of History of the Akad. Nauk. 1.666 (Mioni, “Altri due manoscritti greci di 
S. Michele di Murano”; Diller, “The Library of Francesco and Ermolao Barbaro,” 260). 

36. BAV, Vat.gr.21, for which see Mercati and Cavalieri, Codices vaticani graeci, 20-21. It was 
certainly in the Vatican by 1475 (Devreesse, Le fondsjyrec, 9n5,48; Mercati and De’ Cavalieri, 
Codices vaticanigraeci, 20-21). For Garatone, see Moro, “Garatone.” 

37. Oxford, Bodleian, Canon.gr.14. See RGK 1, no. 352; Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy , 38. 

38. Strozzi’s manuscript is now Cambridge, St. John’s College, manuscript 265 (note on folio 1). 
Poliziano’s may be Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 28.24 or Bibl. Laurenziana, 59.45: see Mar- 
tinelli, “Grammatiche greche, 269, 282. 

39. Baiophoros’s Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., Phil.gr.286 has a note on folio 42v that 
appears to be in Lascaris’s hand (Gamillscheg, “Zur handschriftlichen Uberlieferung,” 229nl 16). 
Lascaris owned Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4646 and Bibl. Nacional, 1/1988 (Andres, Catalog de 
los codicesgriegos, 190-91, 545^6). For the editio princeps, see appendix 1, no. 14. 

40. Tubingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Mb.8, which has a note: “Liber grammaticalis Moschopuli 
emptus per Joannem Reuchlin Phorcensem. Esse perpetuo debet xf| xpfaet familiae Capnio- 
num.” This manuscript is possibly that manuscript of Moschopoulos listed among the books 
of Cardinal Giovanni of Ragusa (d. 1443). See Vernet, “Les manuscrits grecs,” 100-101. 

41. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., Phil.gr.92: see Kalatzi, “Georgios Hermonymos,” 
145-46. 

42. Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati , 3:109; 18 February, to Cydones; 3:125, 8 March, to 
Chrysoloras; 3:131, 25 March, to Angeli. 

43. PBN, gr.425, folios 80-87, for which see Bernardinello, “La grammatica di Manuele Caleca,” 
207-10. For the manuscript, see Omont, Invent aire-sommaire, 1:45^16. It is a composite 
manuscript: folios 1-10, ll-18v, 19, and 27-28 were copied by Cyriaco of Ancona (d. c. 
1453; RGK 2, no. 307). 

44. For the date, see Bernardinello, “La grammatica di Manuele Caleca,” 203-5. 

45. Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati , 3:129-32. 

46. Weiss, “Iacopo Angeli da Scarperia,” 255-77. 

47. Bernardinello, “La grammatica di Manuele Caleca,” 208. 

48. Folios 80-87 (Bernardinello, “La grammatica di Manuele Caleca,” 208n3). 

49. Bernardinello, “La grammatica di Manuele Caleca,” 214. For the declensions, see Pertusi 
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to the 1490s. I am grateful to David Speranzi for this information. Rhusotas made two copies 
of Chrysoloras: Wolfenbiittel, Guelf.38.3 August 4o and Oxford, Bodleian, D’Orv. 114. 

169. Shirwood’s copy is Cambridge, UL, Ii.4.16, bought by Thomas Gale from the estate of 
Meric Casaubon (Weiss, Humanism in England , 152; Oates, Cambridge University Library, 
412-13). Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4590, subscribed in Rome on March 22, 1481 (Andres, 
Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 77-78). Cambridge, King’s College, ms. 10, part 2, folios 
1-5, and Oxford, Bodleian, Bywater 35 (RGK 1, no. 178). BAV, Ottob.gr.52, for which see 
Feron and Battaglini, Codices manuscriptigraeci ottoboniani , 36; complete by 1475 because 
it has a marginal note in Callistus’s hand (folio 37v; RGK 3, nos. 31 and 298). PBN, gr.2585 
(Omont, Inventaire-sommaire , 3:8; RGK 2, no. 237). 

170. BL, Add. 18492, copied c. 1470-73. The title was copied by George Trivizias and the volume 
may have come from the same scriptorium as another copy of the work made by Trivizias, BL, 
Harl. 6290: see this section, n. 181, and Kalatzi, “Georgios Hermonymos,” 162-64. 

171. For a discussion and sample of Gaza’s grammar, see Robins, The Byzantine Grammarians , 
253-61. 

172. In the fifteenth century, Aldus, Chalcondyles, and Urbano did so: see chapter 1, sections 
“Aldus Manutius,” “Demetrius Chalcondyles,” and “Urbano Bolzanio.” 

173. These debts are traced in Donnet, “Theodore de Gaza,” 133-55; Donnet, “Theodore de 
Gaza et Apollonius Dyscolus,” 619-29. 

174. Callistus’s letter is implied by Filelfo’s letters, which are in Legrand, Cent-dix lettresgreques 
de F. Filelfo , 80-82, 83-84. Filelfo calls Syncellus “Lecapenus” a common confusion, for the 
origins of which see Donnet, “La tradition imprimee,” 476-77. I have not found the words 
in Syncellus. 

175. See Cammelli, “Andronico Callisto,” 111-12. 

176. Donnet showed that, for his grammar, Gaza used a copy of Syncellus that belonged to the 
family headed by Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, S.Marco.314 (Donnet, “Theodore de Gaza,” 
147). This was Gaza’s manuscript, according to Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library of 
Renaissance Florence , 266; after Rostagno and Festa, “Indice dei codici greci,” 33*. Donnet 
is more circumspect about Gaza’s ownership ( Le traite de la construction de la phrase de Michel 
le Syncelle , 74). It was later used for the editio princeps of Syncellus in 1515 (Donnet, “La 
tradition imprimee,” 473). 

177. For Merula, see Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy , 117; for Argino, see Filelfo’s letter of 
March 21, 1465 (Filelfo, Francisci Philelfi . . . epistolarum familiarum libri xxxvii, folios 
167r-v) and Cosenza, Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary , 1:293. 

178. Harris, Greek Emigres in the West , 1400-1520 , 134. 

179. He was in Canterbury by March 1469, where he subsequendy taught Greek, perhaps before 
he became prior, September 10, 1472 (Weiss, Humanism in England , 154-57 and n6; 
Clough, “Selling [Celling, Tyll], William,” 723). 

180. Dursos copied Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 55.14, l-42v (RGK 1, no. 9). Demetrius Dami- 
las wrote folios 43-196 of this manuscript (RGK 1, no. 93). 

181. Trivizias copied Gaza’s work in BAV, Ottob.gr.55 (RGK 3, no. 123), and made BL, Harl.6290, 
folios 1-146 (see this section, n. 170). To this manuscript Bravus added folios 146v-151r, a 
short work on the dialects attributed to Moschopulos, which he subscribed at Padua, June 
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3, sine anno. (RGK 1, no. 345; British Library, Summary Catalogue, 196). Bravus directed 
an undated invective against one Andronicus, probably Andronicus Contoblacas, for whom 
see Monfasani, “In Praise of Ognibene and Blame of Guarino.” The invective is edited in 
Hankins, “Renaissance Crusaders,” 203-4, where its target is said to be Callistus. Girolamo 
Avanzi of Verona notes Bravus’s contribution to the text of Catullus in the preface to his com¬ 
mentary on the poet, first published in Venice in 1495 (Hausmann, “Carmina Priapea,” 436). 
For Bravus, see also Cengarle, “Ps. Moschopuli compendium,” 234 and n27. 

182. Trivizias copied BAV, Ottob.gr. 198 of Gaza’s grammar (RGK 1, no. 123). For Bonamico’s 
notes in this manuscript, see Feron and Battaglini, Codices manuscripti graeci ottoboniani, 
116; for his biography, see Avesani, “Bonamico.” 

183. Cammelli, “Andronico Callisto,” 190-91; Reeve, “Classical Scholarship,” 35. 

184. See Avezzu, “ANAPONIKIA TPAMMATA,” 87 and n34. For Valla’s connection to a copy of 
Chrysoloras in Milan, ca. 1462-65, see chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras.” 

185. See chapter 1, section “Demetrius Chalcondyles.” 

186. Phill.2356. RGK 1, no. 105. 

187. Reuchlin studied under Chalcondyles at Florence and Milan: “Basileae primum . . . deinde 
Parisiis . . . post Romae ... ad extremum Florentiae Mediolanique a Demetrio Chalcondyle, 
graecorum linguam ffustillatim et quasi micas de mensa domini cadentes, accepi” ( De rudi- 
mentis hebraicis, edited in Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briefwechsel, 96). Linacre was at Florence 
from 1487 to 1491 and perhaps until 1494. In 1488, Grocyn resigned as reader in divinity 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and went to Italy. Both men studied in Florence for at least 
two years under Chalcondyles and Poliziano (EE 2:441-42; DNB; Tilley, “Greek Studies in 
England,” 221-22). 

188. For Chalcondyles’ reluctance to teach beginners, see chapter 1, section “Demetrius Chalcon¬ 
dyles.” The edition of Chrysoloras is appendix 1, no. 9. 

189. Perosa, “Due lettere inedite del Poliziano,” 352-55. Piero was born February 15, 1472. 

190. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators, 225n2. For Poliziano’s use of 
Gaza in his commentary on the Odyssey , see Martinelli, “Grammatiche greche,” 281-83. 

191. Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique, l:xcix. 

192. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, G.26 sup. (gr. 388). This has the following note inside the cover: 
“MCCCCLXXXIIII ~ Iste liber est Bernardi Nerli Tanais, die xv Februarii ~ Quern emi a.46 
p.10” (Martini and Bassi, Catalogus codicumgraecorum). The date February 15, 1484, stylo 
florentino , is February 15,1485, new style. Chalcondyles’ verses are in Legrand, Bibliographie 
hellenique , l:xli. Gaza died in Calabria in 1475 or 1476 and left most of his books to Chalcon¬ 
dyles. In May 1477, Chalcondyles began legal proceedings to acquire these books: see Dorez, 
“Un document.” 

193. For the fortunes of Callistus’s library, see Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila editore,” 154; Legrand, 
Bibliographie hellenique , 1 :liv-lv; Cammelli, “Andronico Callisto,” 202-11. On September 1, 
1483, Ermolao Barbaro wrote to Giorgio Merula from Venice: “Libros Andronici non haberi 
amplius istic [i.e., Mediolano] doleo, quanquam si verum est pervenisse illos in manus Pici 
nostri minus moleste fero” (edited in Branca, Ermolao Barbaro, 1454—1493, 1:44). 

194. See this section, p. 16 and n. 162. 

195. It accompanied a letter of February 1478 old style, edited by Omont, “Georges Hermonyme 
de Sparte,” 88-89; Rhein, dall’Asta, and Dorner , Johannes Reuchlin, 1:26-27. 

196. Hermonymus copied Albi ms.71, BL, Burn.76, PBN, gr.2586, PBN, gr.2587 (Toussain’s 
copy), Aix-en-Provence, Bibl. Mejanes, Aquensis 1385 (1229), and BAV, Reg.gr.148, all of 
book 1. He copied PBN, suppl.558 of book 2 (Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 
87-89; Kalatzi, “Georgios Hermonymos,” 180-81, 261-62). 

197. Sandys, From the Revival of Learning, 62. 

198. Besides Lascaris’s manuscript noted previously, ca. 1485, Lascaris made excerpts from the 
third book of Gaza’s grammar in Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4615 (Andres, Catdlogo de los 
codicesgriegos, 123-24). In the late fifteenth century, someone, possibly a pupil of Lascaris, 
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made Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4576, which contains inter alia the fourth book of Gaza’s 
grammar in Greek (ibid., 57). 

199. For an account of Vitelli’s movements, see Trapp, “Vitelli, Cornelio.” Serbopoulos made 
Dublin, Trinity College, 925 (RGK 1, no. 180). 

200. Cambridge, Trinity College, R.9.22 (823) (RGK 1, no. 180). 

201. Oxford, New College, 254, which also contains Isocrates. See RGK 1, no. 180. Serbopou¬ 
los also made two undated manuscripts of Gaza in England: Oxford, Bodleian, gr.class.e.96 
(RGK 1, no. 180; Wilson, “Greek Grammars,” 78) and Oxford, Bodleian, 36205 (Madan 
and Craster, Summary Catalogue , 428). 

202. Musurus taught at Padua from 1503 to 1509, at Venice from 1512 to 1516, and at Rome 
from 1516 to 1517 (Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 2:472-73). BAV, 
Vat.gr. 1377 has Gaza’s grammar, Gregory of Corinth’s De dialectis, and Phrynichus. A note 
on folio 153 (Gaza’s fourth book) reads, “Gaza a nostro Musuro reprehenditur hoc in loco” 
(De Nolhac, La bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini, 348nl40; Fischer, Die Ekloge des Phrynichos, 3). 
Lazzaro Bonamico’s manuscript of Gaza, BAV, Ottob.gr. 198, may have been connected with 
his studies under Musurus: see Feron and Battaglini, Codices manuscriptigraeci ottoboniani, 
116. BAV, Vat.gr. 1405 is two manuscripts bound as one: the second is Gaza’s grammar, 
annotated by Forteguerri (De Nolhac, La bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini, 179). Bartolomeo 
Comparini copied much of this manuscript (RGK 3, no. 58). For Musurus’s annotated copy 
of the editio princeps of Gaza’s grammar, see this section, n. 210. 

203. Appendix 1, no. 16. 

204. De fructu qui ex doctrina percipitur, edited in Manley and Sylvester, De fructu qui ex doctrina 
percipitur, 94. Only the 1495 Aldine edition combined these texts before 1518. For Pace, see 
Curtis, “Pace, Richard (1483>-1536).” 

205. The catalogs are reproduced in Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 2: plates IX and X-XIII. 

206. For Urbano’s grammar, see chapter 1, section “Urbano Bolzanio.” 

207. Urbano’s grammar appears in the Aldine catalog of 1503 but not in the catalog of 1513. 

208. ISTCigOOl 10000. 

209. A note reads, “1496 die ultimo februarii haec opera accepi ego Antonius Vicens dono ab Aldo 
Romano Mo. quern diu nobis immortalis deus servet” (sig. MM4r). It is at the Harry Ransom 
Humanities Research Center in Texas (Kallendorf and Wells, Aldine Press Books, 54). 

210. BAV, Inc.II.128 and BAV, Inc.II.152 (Sheehan, Incunabula, 2:540). Sheehan and his prede¬ 
cessors attribute the marginalia in BAV, Inc.II. 128 to Janus Lascaris, but they are by Musurus: 
see Pagliaroli, “Nuovi autograft di Marco Musuro,” 356-62. I am grateful to David Speranzi 
for bringing this to my attention. 

211. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.10.10 (1230). See Marcotte, “La bibliotheque de Jean Calphur- 
nius,” 192, 195. 

212. De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde Manuce, 22, letter no. 17. For Clario, see Orlandi, Aldo 
Manuzio editore, 2:327nl. 

213. Salamanca, Inc. 128, which has the following note: “Ego Fernandus Nugnius Pincianus 
Comendatarius ordinis divi Iacobi emi hunc codicem Bononiae praecio unius nummi aurei 
cum dimidio” (Codoner, Merino, and Malvadi, Biblioteca y epistolario de Herndn Nunez de 
Guzman, 4). For the date of purchase, see ibid., 11-12. 

214. Oates, A Catalogue of the Fifteenth-Century Printed Books, item no. 2166, and see ibid., p. 5. 
Bullock was a fellow of Queens’ College in 1506; his version of a work of Lucian was printed 
at Cambridge in 1521; he was vice-chancellor of the university from 1524 to 1525, and 
died in 1526 (Firmin-Didot, Aide Manuce et PHellenisme a Venise, 602-3; Bietenholz and 
Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 1:220). 

215. It is now at Shrewsbury school: see Oates, A Catalogue of the Fifteenth-Century Printed 
Books, 49. 

216. BL, Arundel 550, folios 17r-24v. 

217. Utrecht, University Library, no. 1532 (Tiele, Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum, 1:354). 
For the Amorbachs, see EE 2:66-67, 237. 
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218. See this section, p. 22. 

219. Lefevre graduated with a master’s degree in Paris in 1504 at the age of sixteen and seems to 
have begun teaching there immediately: “Robertas du Gast, Cocqueretici primarius, eum [sc. 
Fabrum] post annum revocavit; et ille, praeter publicam grammatices explanationem, The- 
odorus Gazam interpretatus est; quae prima fere fiiit Atticae linguae in Academiam Parisien- 
sem introductio” (£gasse du Boulay, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, 928-29). 

220. See chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras,” p. 10. 

221. Appendix 1, no. 38. 

222. To Ammonius, October 16,1511. EE 1:472-73, letter no. 233. See Tilley, “Greek Studies in 
England,” 227. 

223. For Fox’s program of Greek studies, set out in the statutes, see Ward, The Foundation Stat¬ 
utes, 101. His donation of books to Corpus Christi in 1519 included a copy of Gaza’s gram¬ 
mar (Sotheby’s, Early Printed Books, 76). 

224. De ratione studii seems to have been extant in some form by 1498. It was first printed, with¬ 
out Erasmus’s consent, in Paris on October 20, 1511: see Margolin, De ratione studi, 89-96, 
113-46 (expanded text), 147-51 (shorter text). This quotation is ibid., 148, and see 114. 

225. For the date of this work, see appendix 1, no. 49. 

226. Edited in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 70. 

227. See EE 2:497. For Rescius, see Roersch, “Un bon ouvrier.” 

228. Appendix 1, nos. 71 (Gaza) and 73 (Tabulae). 

229. Hoven, “Enseignement du grec,” 81. 

230. Appendix 1, no. 77. It was revised and issued by Froben a few months later: see appendix 1, 
no. 79. 

231. For Caesarius, see De Vocht, History of the Foundation, 281n2; Nauert, “Caius Plinius Secun- 
dus,” 363-67. He travelled to Italy in December 1508 with the Count of Neuenahr and 
studied Greek at Bologna (EE 2:172). 

232. Glareanus matriculated at Cologne in 1506 (EE 2:279). 

233. Ibid., 282. 

234. Mosellanus matriculated at Cologne on January 2, 1512 (ibid., 517). In 1517, he dedicated 
to Caesarius an edition of Aristophanes’ Plutus (Hagenau: Anshelm). For Aristophanes in 
Germany, see chapter 3, section “Aristophanes.” 

235. March 20, 1515 (Woolfson, “Croke, Richard (1489-1558),” 266). 

236. EE 2:264. Erasmus later echoed these words, writing that he made his version of Gaza “ut 
plures alliceremus ad studium graecanici sermonis vel ipsa facilitate velut esca quadam” (EE 
1:9, January 30, 1523). See also Erasmus’s second preface to Caesarius, EE 3:215. 

237. “Ad haec titulis distinximus et annotatiunculis additis nonnihil lucis addidimus . . .” (EE 
2:265). 

238. This story is told in Rhenanus’s preface to the Colloquia, which are printed with Erasmus’s 
version and the Greek text (appendix 1, no. 79, sig. Qlr). Erasmus seems to have com¬ 
plained that Martens’s interests had been damaged by Froben’s reprint of November 1516: 
see Rhenanus’s letter to Erasmus of 24 April 1517 (EE 2:549-50). 

239. I know of five such combinations before 1530: appendix 1, nos. 40 (Venice, 1512), 55 (Alcala, 
1514), 58 (Florence, 1515), 78 (Florence, 1516) and 85 (Venice, 1517). 

240. He began teaching on June 19. Delaruelle, “L’etude du grec & Paris de 1514 & 1530,” 52n2; 
Paquier, Jerome Aleandre, 49. 

241. Sheppard, “Richard Croke,” 14. 

242. See Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 1:359; EE 1:19; ibid., letter nos. 
221,222,256. 

243. Woolfson, “Croke, Richard (1489-1558),” 266. 

244. On April 16, 1515, Croke was voted ten florins if he would give two lectures in Leipzig 
(Boehme, De litteratura lipsiensi opuscula academica, 187). In October, he wrote the preface 
to his edition of Ausonius at Leipzig. 

245. See appendix 1, no. 75. 
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246. In a speech of 1518 or 1519, Croke announced to his students at Cambridge that the bishop had 
given him sixty gold pieces for this dedication (Croke, Omtiones Richardi Croci dune , sig. b3r). 

247. For Amoenus, see Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus , 1:51.1 know of no 
such edition. 

248. For Croke’s return to England, see EE 2:517-19; 3:142, note to line 29. For his Introduc- 
tiones , see appendix 1, no. 108. 

249. Appendix 1, no. 90. 

250. Fie owned a copy of book one of Gaza’s grammar in Hermonymus’s hand: see this section, 

р. 19, n. 196. 

251. Appendix 1, no. 120. 

252. “Stadium in hoc nostrum filit Aldum ipsum ut possemus imitari, qui latinam in grammaticam Con- 
stantini Lascaris interpretationem caruoA,e^£i e regione edidit” (appendix 1, no. 120, sig. alv). 

253. Appendix 1, no. 140, sig. Alv. 

254. This is the text from PG 161:938-39; the text of the postscript in the printed edition of 

с. 1489 is identical; a similar statement is found in the preface to De nomine et verbo in the first 
Aldine edition. Lascaris took the Delian diver from the Suda (edited by Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 
2:37) or from the Suda’s source, Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers , 2.22 and 9.12. 

255. Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:8. 

256. Ibid., 1:7. 

257. Appendix 1, no. 68, preface. 

258. Appendix 1, no. 120, sig. a2r. Croke’s orations on the value of Greek learning had just been 
printed in Paris in 1520. 

259. Appendix 1, no. 120, sig. a2r. For Giustiniani, see Cevolotto, “Giustiniani, Agostino.” 

260. Appendix 1, no. 140, sig. Alv. For the “proverb,” see Plautus, Poenulus , lines 435-36: 
“Oedipo opust coniectore.” 

261. Appendix 1, no. 140, sigs. Alv-A2r. 

262. Appendix 1, no. 145, sig. aa2r. 

263. Appendix 1, no. 155, sig. a2v. Stephanus quotes this judgment in his Dialogus de bene institu- 
endisgraecae linguae studiis of 1587, p. 41. For the quotation, see Stevens, “How the French 
Humanists of the Renaissance Learned Greek,” 245nl7. 

264. Appendix 1, no. 155, sig. a2v. 

265. This is from Stevens, “How the French Humanists of the Renaissance Learned Greek,” 244, 
where he cites Chauvain and Roersch, Etude sur la vie et les travaux de Nicolas Clenard , 76-77. 

266. “Gaza in quarto libro difficillime praecipit atque obscurissime, secutus Apollonium, et ipsum 
in primis tenebricosum” (cited in Hody, Degraecis illustribus linguaegraecae, 75). 

267. Appendix 1, no. 167, sigs. Alv-A2r. 

268. The grammar was printed with a commentary by Gerasinus of Byzantium at Venice by 
A. Bortoli in 1757. The nineteenth-century edition is of the grammar alone: 0eco8a>po\) xoi) 
r<x£f| ypappaxiKfiq eiaayo&yfiq fhpVia xeaaapa, Venice, 1807. 

269. For Lascaris’s biography, see De Rosalia, “La vita di Costantino Lascaris”; Fernandez Pomar, 
“La coleccion de Uceda”; Martfnez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 6-32. 

270. June 13, 1451 (Filelfo, Epistolare Francisci Philelfi , sig. t3r). Donato studied Greek at Flor¬ 
ence under Francesco da Castiglione and later under Joannes Argyropoulos (Vespasiano, 
edited in Greco, Vespasiano da Bisticci , 2:25). 

271. Fernandez Pomar, “La coleccion de Uceda,” 218-19. 

272. This was not printed until c. 1502 in the second Aldine edition of Lascaris’s grammar (appen¬ 
dix 1, no. 26). For the treatise, see Martfnez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 233. 

273. The work, apparendy a summary of pseudo-Plutarch on the Homeric dialects, has never been 
printed. The preface is in PG 161:953-54, reprinted in Martfnez-Manzano, Konstantinos 
Laskaris , 235. 

274. As he states in the postscript to his grammatical works, for which see Legrand ,Bibliographie 
hellenique, Llxxxv. 
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275. Filelfo first wrote to Castreno on January 21, 1458, encouraging him to come to Milan. He 
reinforced the invitation on March 1, 1458 (letters in Legrand, Cent-dix lettres greques de 
F. Filelfo , 99-102). Castreno arrived shordy afterward, and his private teaching at Milan 
appears from the document of October 9, 1462, edited in Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila 
editore,” 161-62. 

276. Cammelli, Demetrio Calcondila , 101. The document is in Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila edi¬ 
tore,” 161-62. 

277. Ibid., 103. The documents are in Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila editore,” 145-49, 162-63. 

278. The list of signatories was published by Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila editore,” 147-49. It 
has been edited again in Friggi, Gli studigreci a Milano al tempo di Ludovico il Moro, 33-37. 
Friggi prints for the first time a shorter, undated petition to the same end: ibid., 38-39. The 
relationship between the two petitions is unclear. 

279. For Decembrio, see Viti, “Decembrio, Pier Candido.” 

280. For Birago, see Miglio, “Birago, Lampugnino.” 

281. For Crivelli, see Petrucci, “Crivelli, Lodrisio,” 149-50; for the translation, see chapter 3, sec¬ 
tion “Pseudo-Orpheus.” 

282. Percival, “The Place of the Rudimenta Grammatices,” 236. Bartolomeo, who studied under 
Lorenzo Valla in Rome, wrote his grammar between Valla’s death in August 1457 and his 
consecration as bishop of Sulmona in October 1463 (Percival, “The Artis Grammaticae 
Opusculum of Bartolomeo Sulmonese,” 43). 

283. Percival, “The Artis Grammaticae Opusculum of Bartolomeo Sulmonese,” 41 and nl3. 

284. This letter is in Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, gr.87, folios 23r-24v, edited in Martmez-Manzano, 
Konstantinos Laskaris, 109-11. Relations between Lascaris and Filelfo may have improved a 
few years later: see chapter 3, section “Hesiod,” p. 101 and n. 392, and chapter 3, section 
“Apollonius of Rhodes,” p. 109 and n. 536. 

285. For Calco, see Stumpo, “Calco, Bartolomeo,” and chapter 3, section “Aesop,” p. 80. For 
Gregorio’s movements, see Pagliaroli, “Gregorio da Citta di Castello.” The presence of both 
Lascaris and Castreno in Milan from 1458 did not prevent an attempt to bring Gregorio back 
to Milan in 1459. 

286. Filelfo’s letter encourages Filippo to return to Milan now that the plague has passed: u t\ yap 
aKaSripia fipow Xurceixai xf| afi otTcoual^. eXG'e youv auv Gecp pri ppafieax;, xa fij-icSv Kai 
IvfiKoaia auyKOgiaaq” (edited in Legrand, Cent-dix lettresgreques de F. Filelfo, 59-60). This 
refers to Filelfo’s Convivia, in which Domenico Feruffini appears as an interlocutor. Filelfo 
wrote to Filippo’s father, Giovanni, in 1439 and 1447 (Legrand, Cent-dix lettres greques de 
F. Filelfo , 60nl). A manuscript with a variant of Lascaris’s grammar, Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, 
C.16 sup. (gr. 170), has a note on folio IIv: icoviq iaKa>(3oi (pepouqrnvoi apKiypoquxGedi 
[corr. apKiypapaGeat] xou A.ouSouiko'u. Beneath is written, “Ferre feruffino propera mea 
musa salutem: / Namque mei proprio nomine saluus erit ...” (Martini and Bassi, Catalogus 
codicumgraecorum, 1:182-83). For Domenico, Filippo, and Giovanni Feruffini, see Spinelli, 
“Feruffini, Domenico,” “Feruffini, Filippo,” and “Feruffini, Giovanni.” 

287. Their request is recorded in Lascaris’s postscript to Ilepi ovopaxoq kocv pf|paxo<;, for which 
see Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 1 :lxxxv. 

288. Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 15. Valla owned two manuscripts of Lascaris’s 
grammar, both now at Modena: Bibl. Estense, a.W.2.8, which has De nomine, and Bibl. 
Estense, a.R7.22, which has De verbo (Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 226). 
Valla seems to have used copies of the grammars of Chrysoloras and Scholarios: see chapter 1, 
section “Manuel Chrysoloras,” and chapter 1, section “George Scholarios.” 

289. Legrand prints the dedicatory letter to the manuscript of Lascaris’s Compendium, now PBN, 
gr.2590 ( Bibliographic hellenique, Llxxii). Lascaris may have written only the Greek part of 
the manuscript (Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 184-85). Legrand’s belief that he 
tutored Ippolyta is repeated in Fraenkel, “Introduction,” 14-15; Manoussakas and Staikos, 
The Publishing Activity of the Greeks, 56; and Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 13, 
184. Motta disputed it (“Demetrio Calcondila editore,” 151-52). A fine copy of Lascaris’s 
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grammatical works, Milan, Bibl. Trivulziana, ms. 2147, belonged to Gian Galeazzo Sforza. It 
was made between 1475 and 1476, after Lascaris had left Milan (Motta, “Demetrio Calcon- 
dila editore,” 153; Pellegrin, La bibliotheque, 380). 

290. See Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique , l:lxxiii-lxxv. For Mombrizio, see chapter 3, section 
“Hesiod,” p. 102. 

291. Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila editore,” 152. Fernando’s letter is in Legrand, Bibliographie 
hellenique , l:lxxvi-lxxviii. 

292. This appears from an overlooked variant of the postscript to flepi ovopaxoq Kai pf|gaxo<;, 
printed at Vicenza, c. 1489, and apparently composed not long after leaving Naples. See 
appendix 1, no. 11, and in this section, n. 311. 

293. De Rosalia, “La vita di Costantino Lascaris,” 36-37; but see also Martmez-Manzano, Kon- 
stantinos Laskaris, 21. 

294. Lascaris made his will August 15, 1501, and probably died shortly afterward. 

295. This development is described in Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 192-93. 

296. For a description and a sample of Lascaris’s grammar, see Robins, The Byzantine Grammar¬ 
ians, 247-53. For the nouns, see appendix 1, no. 26, sigs. a3r-<x6r, and Martmez-Manzano, 
Konstantinos Laskaris, 188-89. 

297. For the verbs, see appendix 1, no. 26, sigs. a7v-p8v, and Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos 
Laskaris, 189-90. His scheme is that of Dionysius Thrax, Chrysoloras, and Scholarios. 

298. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4689 (Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 191; Andres, 
Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 247^19). 

299. Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 191. 

300. Ibid., 191, 232-33. For this work, see chapter 1, section “Ancient and Byzantine Greek 
Grammatical Works,” pp. 4-5. 

301. Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 192. 

302. flepi ao<pd)v avSpaiv Ppaxuxaxn auvovj/iq ek xou ZouSa eKypatpeiaa, now Madrid, Bibl. 
Nacional, 4621, folios 37r-99v, perhaps made at Milan, c. 1463 (Andres, Catdlogo de los 
codices griegos, 138^-0). 

303. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4621, folios 12-21, 24-34, 101-12 (Andres, Catdlogo de los codices 
griegos, 138-42). The extracts from Plutarch were translated into Greek from a Latin text. 

304. Sicilian writers, edited in PG 161:915-24: “Nos quotquot potuimus ex Laertio, Philostrato, 
Suida aliisque veterum monumentis carptim collectos in hoc notavimus compendio ...” 
(916-17). Calabrian writers, edited in PG 161:923-28: “Ego in compendium viros litteris ac 
virtute insignes . . . congeram” (923). 

305. See chapter 1, section “Ancient and Byzantine Greek Grammatical Works.” 

306. He abbreviated it at Messina according to the epilogue edited in PG 161: 937-38, also edited 
in Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 224. In the epilogue printed at Vicenza c. 1489, 
Lascaris says that he did this at Naples. For the edition of c. 1489, see appendix 1, no. 11. 

307. No printed edition of Lascaris’s grammar includes this preface, which is printed in PG 
161:931-36. It talks of Chalcondyles’ teaching at Padua and Florence but not of his teach¬ 
ing at Milan, so it would appear to have been composed while Chalcondyles was at Florence, 
between September 1475 and October 1491. The manuscript in which it appears is detailed 
in Andres, Catdlogo de los codices griegos, 247^19, who dates it c. 1480. 

308. PG 161:932-33. 

309. Ibid., 933. 

310. Ibid., 936. 

311. This postscript is extant in at least three forms. The first is in the editio princeps of De verbo, 
printed c. 1489 (appendix 1, no. 11). The second is in Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4689, printed 
in PG 161:937^10, and Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 223-25. The third was 
printed in the first edition of the complete grammar, c. 1502 (appendix 1, no. 26). The first 
two forms are closely related; the third is quite different. 

312. Appendix 1, no. 26, sig. Z7r. 

313. For Guarino’s summary, see chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras,” p. 9. 
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314. PG 161:935. 

315. Martfnez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 223 (the same text is in PG 161:937). The text 
of the edition of c. 1489 and that of the Aldine edition c. 1502 are close but not identical at 
this point. Lascaris’s pupil Urbano also uses the idea of grammar as an ocean: see chapter 1, 
section “Urbano Bolzanio.” 

316. PG 161:935. 

317. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4854, for which see chapter 1, section “George Scholarios”; for the 
postscript, see PG 161: 937. 

318. Appendix 1, no. 3. 

319. For the grammar, see appendix 1, no. 5; for Crastoni’s dictionary, see chapter 2, “Greek 
Lexica in Western Europe, 1396-1529,” pp. 64-65. 

320. Appendix 1, no. 10. 

321. Poliziano copied extracts into PBN, gr.3069, folios 215r-223r, June 9, 1484 (Martinelli, 
“Grammatiche greche,” 268, 270). For his use of Lascaris in the commentary, see ibid., 277, 
284-85, 289. 

322. See the introduction to the present chapter, p. 3. 

323. Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 1:27. 

324. Piccolomini, “Una lettera greca di Pietro Bembo,” 307. 

325. BAV, Vat.gr. 1401. This manuscript, described in Martfnez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 
327-29, carries three dates: May 30, 1494, Messina (folio 50v inf.); July 18, 1494, Messina 
(folio 129r); and November 25,1494, no place, presumably at Venice (folio 164 inf.). Print¬ 
ing of the grammar was completed in February 1495 new style. See appendix 1, no. 15. 

326. Appendix 1, no. 15. The price is from the catalog of October 1,1498, reproduced in Orlandi, 
Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plate IX. 

327. “rudibus et ignaris penitus litterarum graecarum Lascaris institutiones imprimendas curavi- 
mus” (Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:28). 

328. For the Aldine Appendix, see chapter 3, section “Elementary Pamphlets.” 

329. Appendix 1, no. 26. The price was added in manuscript, apparendy by Aldus, to a catalog 
dated June 22, 1503, reproduced in Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 2: plate X. 

330. De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde Manuce, 70-71, letter no. 59. 

331. He says, “Ex hiis qui scripsere grammaticam, Lascarem habent tantum, Theodorum enim non 
advexi mecum . . .” (edited in Surtz and Hexter, The Complete Works of St Thomas More, 180). 

332. See chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras.” 

333. See chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 20. 

334. For Chalcondyles’ grammar, see chapter 1, section “Demetrius Chalcondyles.” 

335. Prefaced to his edition of Chalcondyles’ grammar, sigs. a2v-a3r. 

336. For its influence on the grammar of Sophianos (d. after 1551), see Elioudes, “H ypappaTiicfi 
tou K(ovatavTivou AaaicdpeGx;.” 

337. Editions of 1802, 1808, and 1819 are in the British Library. 

338. This account appears in Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel, 90-91, letter no. 95. 

339. “. . . Graeca elementa quae ipse ego quondam in vestra Gallia ex discipulis Gregorii Tiph- 
ernatis adulescens Parisius acceperam anno Domini 1473” (cited in Girot, Pindare avant 
Ronsard, 8n6). Gregorio was in France from late 1456 until perhaps early 1459 (Pagliaroli, 
“Gregorio da Citta di Castello,” 263). 

340. For Contoblacas, see Monfasani, “In Praise of Ognibene and Blame of Guarino.” His gram¬ 
mar, written in Greek, is BAV, Vat.gr.1822, folios 146r-192r. Some leaves have watermarks 
associated by Briquet with Vicenza 1460 and Verona 1462 (ibid., 309n3). This copy was 
made by one Lazarus (RGK 3, no. 378), perhaps an Italian student of Contoblacas. 

341. For Hermonymus, see chapter 1, section “Johann Reuchlin,” and chapter 3, section “Quintus 
of Smyrna.” 

342. Reuchlin, De Rudimentis Hebraicis, Pforzheim: Anshelm, March 27, 1506, pp. 2-3. 

343. Edited in Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 88-89. The letter is dated February 8, 
1478, old style. 
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344. For Bacon’s work, see Nolan and Hirsch, The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon. 

345. The account is from Veit Dietrich in 1533 (Kusukawa, Philip Melanchthon, 35-36). Reuchlin 
alludes to this episode in another account of his Greek studies: “Basileae primum ab Andron- 
ico Contoblaca; deinde Parisiis a Georgio Hieronymo Spartiata; post Romae ab Argyropulo 
Byzantio publice in Vaticano Thucydidem legente Xisto IV pontefice, ad extremum Floren- 
tiae Mediolanique a Demetrio Chalcondyle, graecorum linguam ffustillatim et quasi micas de 
mensa domini cadentes, accepi” {De rudimentis hebraicis, preface to book 3, edited in Geiger, 
Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel, 96). 

346. He wrote to Jacob Louber in July 1488, “Verti e graeco Produm de laudibus beatissimae 
virginis Christique nativitate eamque omiliam tibi latinam feci tuoque nomini propriamque 
dicavi...” (edited in Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel, 14, letter no. 14). He gave a copy 
of this version to Gregory Lamparter in 1521 (edited in Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwech¬ 
sel, 332-33, letter no. 302). 

347. Saffrey, w Un humaniste dominicain,” 20. 

348. The work is edited in Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 445-50, who does not date it. A copy 
was made by a German monk, Nicolaus Basellius, on September 1, 1508. 

349. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl., gr.582a, folios 117-c.l87v. For the contents of this manu¬ 
script, see Knauer, “ Iter per miscellanea ,” 33-35. 

350. Appendix 1, no. 5. Reuchlin’s inscription is reproduced in Rhein, “Johannes Reuchlin (1455- 
1522),” 65. 

351. See chapter 1, section “George Scholarios.” 

352. With a letter dated September 13, 1516. De Vocht, History of the Foundation, 276n3. 

353. Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:160-64; Bateman, “Aldus Manutius,” 226n4. 

354. For the Aldine Appendix, see chapter 3, section “Elementary Pamphlets.” 

355. Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:165; Bateman, “Aldus Manutius,” 228nll. 

356. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, p. 35 sup. has been identified as Aldus’s autograph by Quaranta, 
“Osservazioni intorno,” 123-27. 

357. Appendix 1, no. 63, folios 6r, 8v. 

358. Appendix 1, no. 63, folio 7v. For this reversal, see chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 17. 

359. Appendix 1, no. 63, folio 6r. 

360. Appendix 1, no. 63, folio 37v. 

361. Appendix 1, no. 63, folio 42r. 

362. See chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras,” pp. 11-12. 

363. Celtis’s travels in Italy are recorded in Spitz, Conrad Celtis, 10-15. 

364. It occupies folios lv-llv in Vienna, Osterreichische National bibl., sup.gr.43. 

365. For Bacon’s work, see Nolan and Hirsch, The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon; for Urbano’s, 
see chapter 1, section “Urbano Bolzanio.” 

366. See Rupprich, Die Briejwechsel, 25-26, 162-63. 

367. Spitz, Conrad Celtis, 43. 

368. Ibid., 8. 

369. Wuttke, “Zur griechischen Grammatik des Konrad Celtis,” 303. 

370. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., lat.3748, folios 23r-247v. See Wuttke, “Zur griechis¬ 
chen Grammatik des Konrad Celtis,” 303. 

371. Ibid., sup.gr.43, has Celtis’s grammar, colloquies, and a Greek-Latin vocabulary. Folios 
lv-llv (the grammar) were written by Rosenperger. See Wuttke, “Zur griechischen Gram¬ 
matik des Konrad Celtis,” 296, 298-99. 

372. Edited in Rupprich, Die Briejwechsel, 568-69, who revised the date from 1501 to 1504 on 
the basis of internal evidence. 

373. For the Aldine Appendix, see chapter 3, section “Elementary Pamphlets,” and appendix 1, 
no. 15. 

374. This plausible supposition is often presented as fact. Cammelli concluded that the Dem¬ 
etrius who taught Campano was Chalcondyles {Demetrio Calcondila, 8-13). His conclusion 
was repeated by Hausmann, “Giovanni Antonio Campano (1429-1477): Erlauterungen,” 
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51-53; Hausmann, “Giovanni Antonio Campano (1429-1477): Ein Beitrag,” 133; Petrucci, 
“Calcondila,” 543; Hausmann, “Campano, Giovanni Antonio (Giannantonio),” 424; Mon- 
fasani, “L’insegnamento universitario,” 48. See also chapter 3, section “Theocritus.” 

375. Cammelli, Demetrio Calcondila , 27-28. 

376. Schedel writes, “Iste Grecus fuit Demetrius Atheniensis qui publice padue primo Erothimata 
deinde Hesiodum nobis exposuit” (Geanakoplos, “Translation of Chalcondyles’ Discourses,” 
296). For two manuscripts of Chrysoloras’s work copied by Chalcondyles, one of which 
belongs to the 1460s, see chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras,” n. 83. 

377. See chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza.” 

378. For which, see chapter 2, section “The Suda Lexicon.” 

379. Appendix 1, no. 14, where the date is discussed. A vellum copy survives: BAV, urb.gr. 153 
(Sheehan, Incunabula , 1: 361). 

380. For this reversal, see chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 17. 

381. Pozzi, “Da Padova a Firenze nel 1493,” 196. For Tomeo, see De Beilis, “La vita e l’ambiente.” 

382. A copy of Chalcondyles’ grammar appears in an inventory of his father’s property, compiled 
in March 1499 (Rebecchini, “The Book Collection,” 18, 27). 

383. Salamanca, Inc. 157, which has the following note: “Ego Comendatarius Fernandus Nugnius 
Pincianus emi hunc codicem Mcdiolani praecio unius nummi aurei.” The deletion appears 
to be later. It was probably bought in Italy between 1500 and 1505 (Codoner, Merino, and 
Malvadi, Biblioteca y epistolario de Herndn Nunez de Guzman , 4, 11-12). 

384. PBN, Res.X.490; Maillard and others, La France des Humanities, 96. 

385. Andres, Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 545-46. 

386. See chapter 1, sections “Manuel Chrysoloras” and “Aldus Manutius.” 

387. Appendix 1, no. 40. 

388. Appendix 1, no. 55. 

389. “Atque hoc erroris Demetrio imputant Chalcondylo, viro turn probo turn erudito, sed cuius 
mediocritas exactum illud ac sublime Theodori iudicium haudquaquam assequi potuerit” (EE 
2:265). 

390. Appendix 1, no. 155, sig. a3r. For Danes, see Delaruelle, “L’etude du grec a Paris de 1514 a 
1530,” 140-41; De Morembert, “Danes, Pierre”; RGK2, no. 473. 

391. Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 3:370; Gualdo Rosa, “Urbano dalle 
Fosse (Bolzanio),” 88-89. In his funeral oration, Castrifrancanus says that Urbano, returning 
from Constantinople with Andrea Gritti, studied under Lascaris in Messina (Castrifrancanus, 
Alberti Catirifrancani oratio, sigs. b2r-v). Urbano’s only known trip to the east with Gritti 
was in 1503 or 1504 (Gualdo Rosa, “Urbano dalle Fosse (Bolzanio),” 89). By this date Las¬ 
caris was dead, and Castrifrancanus may be conflating two separate incidents. 

392. Gualdo Rosa, “Urbano dalle Fosse (Bolzanio),” 89. 

393. Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 2:323-24. 

394. Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 2:342. 

395. Castrifrancanus, Alberti Catirifrancani oratio, sig. a2r. 

396. Pellegrini, “Xelp %eipa viTurei,” 224-25. 

397. Gaisser, Pierio Valeriano, 270; Gualdo Rosa, “Urbano dalle Fosse (Bolzanio),” 89. 

398. “Multa enim addidi, plurima immutavi, adiuvante interdum Urbano ... a quo brevi habebitis 
quas summa cura ac doctissime composuit in graecam linguam introductiones” (Orlandi, 
Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:12). 

399. “meo rogatu ac impulsu” (Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:22). 

400. Gualdo Rosa, “Urbano dalle Fosse (Bolzanio),” 90; Bustico, “Due umanisti veneti,” 100. For 
an image of this medal, see Doglioni, Memorie di Urbano Bolzanio, frontispiece. 

401. Appendix 1, no. 45, sig. Alv. 

402. “editionem celerius quam institueram maturavi” (postscript to appendix 1, no. 45, sig. CclOv). 

403. Appendix 1, no. 20, sig. m5v. 

404. Urbano included nouns declined like voo<; and arcA,6o<; in this fifth contracted declension 
(Martfnez-Manzano, Kontiantinos Laskaris, 188-89). 
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405. “Quoniam communem ordinem declinationum mutavimus Theodorum Gazam imitati, sciri 
velim hoc non temere factum esse ...” (appendix 1, no. 20, sig. b8v). For this innovation, see 
chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 17. 

406. Appendix 1, no. 20, sig. civ. The printed text reads “cognitione”; the [et] is my addition. 

407. Appendix 1, no. 20, sig. e6v. 

408. Appendix 1, no. 23. 

409. See chapter 1, section “Philip Melanchthon.” 

410. EE 1:367, letter no. 159. Pizzi is wrong to say that Erasmus does not mention the grammar 
of Constantine Lascaris (“La grammatica greca,” 187). 

411. Appendix 1, no. 26. 

412. The three catalogs produced in Aldus’s lifetime are reproduced in Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio edi- 
tore , 2: plates IX-XVIII. Urbano’s grammar must have sold out before November 1513, since 
it does not appear in the third catalog that carries that date. Willibald Pirckheimer, nearer to 
Venice and better connected, managed to acquire a copy at an unknown date (Offenbacher, 
“La bibliotheque de Willibald Pirckheimer,” 255). 

413. Appendix 1, nos. 43 and 45. 

414. Appendix 1, no. 45, sigs. Alv-A2r, which reads excutere for excudere. 

415. Appendix 1, no. 45, sig. A2r. Urbano made Oxford, Bodleian, Auct.T.4.7 (misc. 245), a 
grammatical collection containing Choeroboscos, Moschopoulos, and Lascaris, which has 
some marginal notes in Lascaris’s hand (RGK 1, nos. 223 and 337). This manuscript has Las- 
caris’s De nomine , the preface to which was copied from a manuscript written before Lascaris’s 
De constructione became book 2 of his grammar. See folio 88r: ’Ev xq> TtpoeKScoGevxa fipiv 
7ipc6xcp PiPA/up. . . . For its arrival in the Bodleian Library, see Wilson, “Greek Grammars,” 
78. Urbano copied and owned an important grammatical manuscript, Copenhagen, GKS 
1965, 40, described in Schartau, Codices Graeci Haunienses , 168-77. 

416. “In priori tractatu de octo partibus orationis locuti sumus, sed secundum linguam commu¬ 
nem. Nunc, quia magna inter hanc et alias diversitas est, de eisdem secundum eas dicemus, 
additis quibusdam regulis generalibus, quas inutiles fore non puto . . .” (appendix 1, no. 45, 
sig. H3r). 

417. Urbano’s preface is undated (appendix 1, no. 45, sigs. Alv-A2r); the postscript is dated June 
24 (sig. CclOv); the colophon is August 20 (sig. EelOv). 

418. See Gaisser, Pierio Valeriano , 242-47. 

419. “non qui eruditissimus eo in negotio fuerit, mihi turn quaerebatur, sed qui maxime accomo- 
dus et auditoribus adhuc rudibus, et negotio pro rudibus suscepto” (appendix 1, no. 145, 
preface, sig. aa2r). 

420. Appendix 1, no. 145, preface, sig. aa2r. 

421. Appendix 1, no. 145, preface, sig. aa2v. 

422. See the edition of 1545: Urbano, Urbcmi Bolzanii Bellunensisgrammatical institutiones , sig. *5v. 

423. Ibid., sig. *6r. I have emended “orationi[s].” The recta semita may be an echo of Mark’s 
Gospel, 1:3. Urbano may have picked up the idea of grammar as an ocean from his teacher 
Lascaris: see chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” p. 29. 

424. I know of eight editions between 1530 and 1566. The edition of 1585, noticed in Dogli- 
oni, Memorie di Urbano Bolzanio , 41, was printed by Joannes Variscus and Paganinus de 
Paganinis. 

425. To whom he addressed the postscript of the edition, appendix 1, no. 41, sigs. EE3v-EE4r. 

426. For Simler’s career, see Scheible, “Melanchthons Pforzheimer Schulzeit,” 15-21. 

427. He notices Gaza at sigs. AA2v (book 3), BBlr (book 3), and GG7r; he notices Apollonius at 
sigs. BB3r and BB3v. The passage from sig. AA2v is quoted in Horawitz, “Griechische Stu- 
dien,” 428. 

428. Sigs. AA2v (on the subscript), IT5v, IT7r. 

429. Sig. BBlr. 

430. He corrects a trivial error of Urbano’s grammar at sig. DD4r. Two editions of this grammar 
were printed immediately after Simler’s work (appendix 1, nos. 43 and 45). 
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431. Sig. BB2v. 

432. The former is appendix 1, no. 18; the latter is appendix 2, no. 7. For the latter, see chapter 2, 
section “The Etymologicum magnum” 

433. Reuchlin completed Sergius in 1504 (Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 
3:146). Simler’s commentary on it emerged in 1507. For the Rudimenta, see Simler’s letter 
in Reuchlin, De Rudimentis Hebraicis, Pforzheim: Anshelm, 27 March 1506, p. 622. The 
belief that Simler wrote a commentary on Reuchlin’s Scaenica progymnasmata of 1498 is 
unfounded: see Scheible, “Melanchthons Pforzheimer Schulzeit,” 18-19. 

434. For which, see chapter 2, section “The Suda Lexicon.” 

435. Sig. IT4r. 

436. Sig.rriv. 

437. Sig.lT5r. 

438. Peutinger wrote to Reuchlin on December 12, 1512: “Simler ipsum, hactenus mihi incogni- 
tum, virum in Germanis nostris nunquam satis laudatum et qui nos post te graecissare curat, 
grammaticam cuius graecam et in septem psalmos interpretationes tuas Thomas Anshelmus, 
elegans ille chalcographus, ad me misit, salvum optato” (edited in Konig, Konrad Peutingers 
Briejwechsel, 177). Beatus Rhenanus owned a copy: Selestat, Bibl. Municipale, K998a, Incu- 
nables: “Sum Beati Rhenani Nec muto dominum Basileae An. MDXIII.” The same library 
holds Rhenanus’s copy of Chrysoloras (Basle, 1528, appendix 1, no. 170). 

439. For his biography, see Niemoller, “Othmar Luscinius”; Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contempo¬ 
raries of Erasmus, 3:3-4. 

440. Preface to his Musicae institutions (Strasbourg, [1515]) sig. a2r); Niemoller, “Othmar Lus¬ 
cinius,” 46. 

441. This appears from his preface to his edition of Lucian, edited in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts 
de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 63. Niemoller assigns his studies in Paris to the years 
1511 to 1514 (“Othmar Luscinius,” 48). Aleandro was absent from Paris from December 
10, 1510, to June 14, 1511; in December 1513, he became secretary to the bishop of Paris, 
a role that seems to have ended his teaching (Alberigo, “Aleandro, Girolamo,” 129). 

442. Niemoller, “Othmar Luscinius,” 49-50. 

443. As appears from the preface to Nachtgall’s edition of Lucian (Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de 
la typographic grecque a Paris,” 63). 

444. For Lucian, see chapter 3, section “Lucian”; for Isocrates, see chapter 3, section “Isocrates”; 
for the prayers, see appendix 1, no. 57. The gnomic verse is in Senariigraecanici (Strasbourg: 
Knoblouch, 1515). It postdates Nachtgall’s preface to Nicolaus Wurmser, August 5, 1515. 

445. Appendix 1, nos. 61 and 80. 

446. Appendix 1, no. 83. Nachtgall first used the name Luscinius in two Strasbourg imprints of 
1517: in the Progymnasmata and in his versions from Lucian. Both editions are dated March 
29, 1517. 

447. Appendix 1, no. 83, sig. Alv. For Gebweiler, see Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 8:486-87. 
Guida and Dieler are mentioned by Beatus Rhenanus as members of the Strasbourg Sodalitas 
Literaria in a letter to Nachtgall of 1515 (Horawitz and Hartfelder, Briejwechsel des Beatus 
Rhenanus, 80-81). 

448. Appendix 1, no. 83, sig. Alv. Ergersheim seems to be the Ergerinus to whom Beatus Rhenanus 
dedicates his edition of Synesius, Laus Calvitii (Basle: Froben, 1515). See Horawitz and 
Hartfelder, Briejwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, 72. 

449. “Haec sunt, amice lector, in eum quern vides ordinem paucissimis sane diebus a nobis con- 
gesta, quo memoriam saltern studiosorum iuvaremus, cui nihil tarn tenaciter infigitur quam 
quod nativa quadam serie in unum corpus est compactum” (appendix 1, no. 83, sig. C6r). 

450. “Huic loco conveniunt typi maioris chartae” (appendix 1, no. 83, sig. B4r). “Verborum 
coniugationem nemo unquam citra sudorem aggressus sit, ob tarn immensum rei copiam et 
varietatem” (ibid., sig. B4v). 

451. Appendix 1, no. 83, sig. B4v. 

452. Appendix 1, no. 83, sig. Alv. For transenna, see Cicero, De Oratore, 1.35.162. 
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453. See Niemoller, “Othmar Luscinius,” 51-52. One preface in his Moralia quaedam , dated June 
13,1518, begins, “Reducem me nuper ex Italia . . .” (Nachtgall, Moralia quaedam , sig. 05v). 

454. The letter is dated March 1, 1521. Leo “collegium graecanicum in monte Caballino loco 
amoenissimo et plurimum tranquillo urbis, pube e media Graecia lecta magno aere instituit. 
Id nos abhinc annum exporrecta fonte duntaxat in urbe vidimus, caetera enim quae agebamus 
ibi male nobis erant ominata” (appendix 1, no. 116, sig. b4v). 

455. Niemoller, “Othmar Luscinius,” 51-53. 

456. Appendix 1, no. 113. 

457. For editions of the Tabulae before 1521, see appendix 1, nos. 49, 54, 61, 65, 73, 82, 86, 97, 
98, 103. 

458. For example, in 1521, “Huic loco convenit typus Declinationis, quern censeo separatim 
habendum” (appendix 1, no. 116, p. 15); “Huic loco convenit typus Coniugationis” (appen¬ 
dix 1, no. 116, p. 25). See also in 1517, appendix 1, no. 83, sig. B4r, and in 1523, appendix 
1, no. 132, pp. 15 and 26. 

459. For this innovation by Gaza, see chapter 1, section “Philip Melanchthon,” p. 47. In Nacht- 
gall’s book, see appendix 1, no. 116, sig. c7r for the Attic declension, and sig. d2r for Gaza’s 
influence on the verbs. 

460. See appendix 1, no. 116, pp. 39-40, 82, and sig. ilv. 

461. The prefatory episde is edited by Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque k 
Paris,” 63. 

462. Appendix 1, no. 116, sig. h2r. 

463. Appendix 1, no. 116, sig. [air]. For “theonino dente,” see Horace, Epistulae , 1.18.82. 

464. Appendix 1, no. 116, sigs. a2r-b6v. 

465. Niemoller, “Othmar Luscinius,” 52-53. 

466. Hartmann’s patruus was Johann Rudolf Hallwiler, “Basiliensis templi custos” (appendix 1, 
no. 123, sig. A3v). 

467. For Melanchthon’s grammar, see chapter 1, section “Philip Melanchthon.” 

468. “Agentem etenim me in Heydelbergensi gymnasio, Petrus Scybenardus, primae autori- 
tatis theologus adeoque solidioris theologiae antistes, diaTcep epYo8«DKTn<; ad id muneris 
perurgebat” (appendix 1, no. 124, sig. A2r). Oecolampadius may have picked up the word 
epyo8i(DKTT|q from the Septuagint translation of Exodus, where it is applied to the Egyptian 
masters of the Jews (3:7, 5:6,10:13). The word is also used by Gregory Nazianzenus (Lampe, 
A Patristic Greek Lexicon , 546). Oecolampadius translated some works of Gregory. 

469. The dedication reads, “D. Billibaldo Pyrckaymer, patritio et senatori Norimbergensi, domino 
suo Oecolampadius dono mittit” (Offenbacher, “La bibliotheque de Willibald Pirckheimer,” 
245-46,255). 

470. Appendix 1, no. 124, sig. A3r. 

471. For Lascaris’s work, see chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” p. 27. 

472. “De vocativo singulari tradit Chrysoloras quinque regulas. Prima . . .” (appendix 1, no. 124, 
sig. E7r). 

473. “Duplices sunt declinationes: simplices et contractae, quae alias synaeresiatae dicuntur. Et 
sub unaquaque inveniuntur quinque formulae declinandi: simplicium enim declinatio habet 
quatuor formas declinandi parisyllaba et unam imparisyllaborum, ex qua etiam fluunt quinque 
formulae declinandi contracta” (appendix 1, no. 124, sig. C7r). 

474. For this innovation, see chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 17. 

475. “Tredecim sunt coniugationes apud graecos: sex sunt barytonorum in co; a quibus descendunt 
etiam aliae septem: tres circumflexorum, et quatuor verborum in pi” (appendix 1, no. 124, 
sigs. G3r-v). 

476. The work was revised in at least one particular in 1521: see appendix 1, nos. 117 and 124. 

477. See appendix 1, no. 137. 

478. The Paris edition is appendix 1, no. 171. For the Basle editions, see Staehelin, “Oekolampad- 
Bibliographie,” 87 (no. 180) and 97 (no. 199). 

479. For this gift, see chapter 1, section “Johann Reuchlin.” 
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480. Horawitz, “Griechische Studien,” 422-23. For Simler, see chapter 1, section “George Simler.” 

481. Appendix 1, no. 94. 

482. Melanchthon dedicated his De Rhetorica to Maurus in January 1519: see Wetzel and others, 
Melanchthons Briejwechsel , 1:99-103. 

483. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. A2r. 

484. For Urbano, see chapter 1, section “Urbano Bolzanio”; for Oecolampadius, see chapter 1, 
section “Joannes Oecolampadius.” 

485. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie , 21:269. 

486. See appendix 1, nos. 94, 109, 118, 128, 129, 151,158, 165, 172, 173, 174. 

487. “Germanicus sermo habet articulum, nec graeci articuli vim exacte cognoveris, nisi ex Ger- 
manico idiomate” (appendix 1, no. 165, sig. b5r). 

488. Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel , 1:63. 

489. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. A4v. 

490. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. A8r. 

491. “Constat enim res observatione, observationem vero adiuvant regulae. Haec est prosodia 
summa” (Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel, 1:63). 

492. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. C2r. 

493. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. B5v. 

494. “Quinque sunt ordines graecae declinationis quos simplices vocamus; et ex quinta nascuntur 
quidam ordines flectendi nomina quae contracta vocant” (appendix 1, no. 165, sig. C3r). 

495. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. C4v. 

496. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. C8v. 

497. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. D2r. 

498. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. Dlv; Aeneid 2:371, 382, 392; 6:20. For Gaza’s innovation, see 
chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 17. 

499. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. Hlr. 

500. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. L5r. 

501. Appendix 1, no. 165, sig. L5v. 

502. See appendix 1, no. 165, sigs. G6r, I4r, N3r-v, N6v. 

503. For Amerot’s biography, see Hoven, Bibliographie, 1-6; Hummel, “Un opuscule-relais,” 
483-84. 

504. Appendix 1, no. 110. “Nicolaus Buscoducensis . . . qui ante biennium me ad aeditionem 
exhortaus est . . . Paschasius Berselius ... qui ad eandem me plane perpulit . . .” (sig. A3v). 
For Berselius, see chapter 1, section “Johann Winther of Andernach,” n. 545; De Vocht, His¬ 
tory of the Foundation , 1:493-500. 

505. Appendix 1, no. 110, sigs. k3v, n3r. 

506. Cited in Hummel, “Un opuscule-relais,” 487. 

507. Appendix 1, no. 110, sig. a3r. 

508. Ibid. I have added “id est.” It is possible that a marginal gloss on the Greek has crept into the 
text here. 

509. “Ausim persancte deierare quicquid est in octo partibus oradonis id totum studio trimestri ab 
ingenio mediocri perdisci posse” (sig. a3r). 

510. The woodcut is interleaved between sig. 7e4v (“Sequitur arbor”) and sig. fir (“Declaratio 
arboris”). It is reproduced in Hummel, “Un opuscule-relais,” 486. 

511. Hoven, Bibliographie , 8-9. Sigs. 7elv-7e3v in the edition of 1530. 

512. See Hummel, “Un opuscule-relais.” The extract, De declinationibus et coniugationibusgraecis 
secundum varia idiomata , is from appendix 1, no. 110, sigs. qlv-r3r. 

513. According to Theodore Beza’s Histoire ecclesiastique (Veissiere, “Une dedicace de Jean Cher- 
adame,” 397). For a brief notice of Cheradame, see Prevost, “Cheradame, Jean.” For the epi¬ 
thet Sagiensis , or of Seez, see Delaruelle, “L’etude du grec a Paris de 1514 & 1530,” 132n2. 

514. Appendix l,no. 119. 

515. For Toussain, see Biographie Universelle , 42:68-69. 

516. Appendix 1, no. 119, sigs. b2r-b4v. 
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517. Appendix 1, no. 119, sigs. clr-v. 

518. “Sunt omnia defectiva et anomala. Deducunturque a verbis circumflexis per synaeresin ...” 
(appendix 1, no. 119, sig. c3r). 

519. “E tertia coniugatione nascuntur circumflexa verba . . . Formae tres sunt ...” (appendix 1, 
no. 119, sig. d4r). 

520. Appendix 1, nos. 138 and 164. 

521. Appendix 1, no. 147. 

522. Appendix 1, no. 161. 

523. Appendix 2, no. 28. 

524. Appendix 1, nos. 29 and 32. 

525. For Ceporinus’s early career, see Egli, “Ceporins Leben und Schriften,” 145-48. 

526. Appendix 1, no. 127. Egli did not know this, the editio princeps, and postulated another edi¬ 
tion of the grammar between 1522 and 1526 (Egli, “Ceporins Leben und Schriften,” 152 
and n2). This edition is a ghost. 

527. Appendix 1, no. 130. 

528. Appendix 1, no. 127, sig. Alv. 

529. Appendix 1, no. 162, p. 8. 

530. Appendix 1, no. 162, pp. 26, 44^19. 

531. In 1526, in a postscript to Ceporinus’s posthumous edition of Pindar, he wrote, “gram- 
maticas praeceptiones adeo probe tradidit ut qui diligenter legerunt palmam ei offerant, prae- 
sertim quod ad 8taXeKTOU<; attinet” (Egli, Finsler, Kohler, and others, Huldreich Zwinjjlis 
sdmtliche Werke , 4:874). Conrad Gesner repeated this judgment (Egli, “Ceporins Leben und 
Schriften,” 159). 

532. For the date of his death, see Egli, “Ceporins Leben und Schriften,” 155 and n3. 

533. Egli, “Ceporins Leben und Schriften,” 150; Parks and Cranz, “Dionysius Periegetes,” 39^11. 

534. Basle: Bebel, August 1524, sig. lv. 

535. See appendix 1, no. 162. A pamphlet, dated June 1525, contains the Greek alphabet and a 
collection of Greek-Latin prayers: appendix 1, no. 156. The only copy known to me is bound 
with Froschauer’s 1526 edition of Ceporinus’s grammar. The typography of this pamphlet is 
consistent with Basle or Zurich. If it was printed at Zurich, it was the first Greek work printed 
in that city. 

536. The Paris edition is appendix 1, no. 175. Egli notices an edition of the grammar (Basle: Bebel, 
1528), which I have been unable to locate (Egli, “Ceporins Leben und Schriften,” 157). For 
later editions, see ibid., 157-58. 

537. Appendix l,no. 153. 

538. Appendix 1, no. 153, folio 65r. 

539. Appendix 1, no. 154. 

540. The cardinal subsidized Pagninus’s Hebraicae institutiones , printed at Lyons in October 
1526. 

541. Leo X granted a privilege to Callierges’ edition of Thomas Magister in 1517. See appendix 2, 
no. 18. The date of Hadrian’s privilege may indicate an earlier grammatical work. Fabricius 
records an edition at Paris in 1523 that I have been unable to find: Santis Pagnini ad linguam 
graecum capessendam. 

542. Kelly, The Oxford Dictionary of Popes , 258-59. In January 1516, Ximenes became regent of Cas¬ 
tile and Aragon (EE 2:488, note to line 37); Hadrian was made a cardinal in Spain on July 1,1517 
(EE 3:21 and note to line 12); the last volume of the Polyglot received its colophon July 10,1517 
(volume 4, sig. G4r); Ximenes died November 8, 1517 (EE 2:488, note to line 37). 

543. EE 4:69, 94, 103. 

544. Appendix 1, no. 166. For his biography, see Turner, “Jean Guinther d’Andernach (1505- 
1574)”; Bernays, “Zur Biographie Johann Winthers von Andernach”; Rice, “Paulus Aegin- 
eta,” 171-72. 

545. “Cum superiore anno utramque linguam apud Leodium profiterer, clarissime princeps, 
hortabatur me Paschasius ille Perselius [sic] . . . ut nonnihil de constructione graecanici 
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sermonis . . . conscriberem” (appendix 1, no. 166, sig. a2r). For Paschasius Berselius, see 
chapter 1, section “Adrien Amerot.” 

546. In late 1528, Cheradame published his edition of Aristophanes. He dedicated Nubes to one 
Thomas Winther, possibly a relative of the grammarian. His preface to Aves is addressed to 
Berault, while Pax is dedicated to another translator of Greek medical works, Joannes Ruel- 
lius. For the edition of Aristophanes, see Botley, “Renaissance Scholarship and the Athenian 
Calendar,” 428-29. For Cheradame, see chapter 1, section “Jean Cheradame.” 

547. Rice, “Paulus Aegineta,” 171. 

548. Appendix 1, no. 166, sig. a2v. 

549. See chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza” and chapter 1, section “Ancient and Byzantine Greek 
Grammatical Works. ” 

550. Appendix 1, no. 166, sigs. clv-c2r. 

551. Appendix 1, no. 166, sig. i5v. 

552. As appears from the preface to his grammar, appendix 1, no. 178, sig. A2r. 

553. For which teaching, see chapter 3, section “Plutarch.” 

554. Appendix l,no. 178. 

555. Appendix 1, no. 178, sigs. A2v-A3r. 

556. Appendix 1, no. 178, sig. Blr. 

557. “Eas si voles adpellare declinationes contractas per me licet, modo memineris eas oriri ex 
quinta et veluti partem eius esse” (appendix 1, no. 178, sig. Blv). 

558. For Ceporinus, see chapter 1, section “Jacobus Ceporinus.” 

559. See Schimmelpfennig, “Metzler.” 


Chapter 2 

1. Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati , 3:131; Oliver, “Plato and Salutati,” 318nl7. 

2. See chapter 3, section “Homer,” p. 81. 

3. Grosseteste owned Leiden, Univ. Bibl., Voss.gr.F.2. From this was copied BAV, Vat.gr. 1296, 
dated 1204. BL, Harl.3100 was also made from Grosseteste’s manuscript. Grocyn’s copy 
is now Oxford, Corpus Christi College, ms. 76 and 77 (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 5:230-38; 
Dionisotti, “On the Greek Studies of Robert Grosseteste,” 37-38). The Oxford manuscripts 
were made by Emmanuel of Constantinople and John Serbopoulos (James, “Two More Man¬ 
uscripts”; RGK 1, nos. 115 and 180). 

4. “Suidas Rhodi a Guarino emptum, sed ita vetustate confectum ut multis in locis legi non pos- 
sit” (Adler, Suidae Lexicon 5:262-63; Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino 
Veronese,” 319). 

5. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 55.1 (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 5:228-29; Diller, “Greek Codices 
of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 319; RGK 1, no. 352). For the date, see Wilson, 
From Byzantium to Italy , 169n21. 

6. For Filelfo’s Suda, see Mehus, Ambrosii Traversarii epistolae , vol. 2, columns 1010-11, book 
24, letter no. 32. PBN, gr.2623 of the Suda belonged to Filelfo and appears to have been 
the manuscript he brought to Italy in 1427: see Calderini, “Intorno ad un passo di Suida,” 
15-16; Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 5:238^10; Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 176; Speranzi, “Cod- 
ici greci appartenuti a Francesco Filelfo,” 476-82. Adler’s attribution of the hand to Caesar 
Strategos is incorrect (RGK 2, no. 292). For a list of articles used by Filelfo, see Calderini, 
“Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 398nl. Filelfo’s version, made between 1445 and 1446 
for Fra Alberto da Sarteano, was dedicated to Pope Sixtus IV in 1476 and printed at Milan 
around 1480 (ISTC ip00612800). “Narratio hagiographica quam sub verbo ’Itiooix; legi- 
mus, multis in codicibus exstat, ubi e Suida descripta non est” (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 5:257). 
On Filelfo’s death in 1481, his manuscripts were acquired for the Medici library, and his Suda 
subsequently passed to Janus Lascaris (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 5:261-62). 

7. BAV, Vat.gr.3 and 4, largely copied by Leo Atrapes (RGK 3, no. 383). These were certainly 
in the Vatican by 1475 (Devreesse, Le fondsgrec, 9n5, 48). They were copied from PBN, 
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gr.2625 and PBN, gr.2626 (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 5:223). For Garatone, see chapter 1, sec¬ 
tion “Ancient and Byzantine Greek Grammatical Works,” p. 5, n. 36. 

8. Oxford, Bodleian, Holkh.gr.lll (RGK 1, no. 98). 

9. Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 397n3. 

10. In 1455, Apostolis wrote to Ang. Vadius, who seems to have been in Cyprus, promising to 
bring him a manuscript of the Suda. Adler knew of no manuscript in Apostolis’s hand ( Suidae 
Lexicon , 5:262), but he copied BAV, Urb.gr. 160, folios lr-224v and 363r-396r; Calophre- 
nas copied folios 225r-362v. Apostolis copied BAV, Pal.gr.244, folios 7r-359v, 395v—403r; 
Lygizos copied folios 360r-95r (RGK 1, no. 278; 3, no. 103; 3, no. 454; 3, no. 465). 

11. Perugia, Perus.E.43. RGK 1, no. 58. Gregoropoulos is recorded between 1450 and 1501. 

12. He had “partem unam Suide,” presumably a single volume of a two-volume copy. Adler was 
unable to identify this with any extant manuscript and believed it lost (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 
5:262). 

13. BAV, Vat.gr.2317, December 27, 1463, apparendy copied from BL, Add.11892 and 
Add.11893 (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 5:227-28; RGK 3, no. 392). 

14. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.448 (1047) (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 5:255-56; Labowsky, Bessa- 
rion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana , 177, item no. 469) and Venice, Bibl. Marci¬ 
ana, gr.449 (588) (Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana , 229, item no. 
680). 

15. For his commentary on the Odyssey (Martinelli, “Grammatiche greche,” 278-81, 284, 
287-90). He refers to the Suda in an undated letter to Bernardo Riccio (Poliziano, Angeli 
Politiani Opera , 359). 

16. Lascaris’s manuscript is now BAV, Vat.gr. 1296, made in 1204 (Adler, Suidae Lexicon , 
5:233-35; Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 287, 336): see this chapter, n. 3. His 
extracts are in Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4621, folios 37r-99v (Andres, Catdlogo de los codices 
griegos, 138-40). 

17. Faraone’s preface, from the edition of Venice, 1499, can be consulted in ISTC id0018700. 
For Faraone, see Ceresa, “Faraone (Faragonio), Francesco.” 

18. Travi, Pietro Bembo , 1:15. Adler was unable to identify the manuscript ( Suidae Lexicon , 
5:263). 

19. See De Rosalia, “La vita di Costantino Lascaris,” 48-4:9. For Lascaris’s manuscript of the 
Suda, see this chapter, nn. 3 and 16. 

20. ISTC is00829000. See Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila editore,” 163. The scribe Joannes cop¬ 
ied Brussels 11281 of the Suda at Koroni in the Peloponnese in 1475 (RGK 1, no. 203). 
Adler suggests that this was the basis for the editio princeps (Suidae Lexicon , 5:251-52). 

21. In the preface he describes himself as “xcX,eioaiv <xvTvypd<poi<; xp'nodpevoq” (Botfield, Pref¬ 
aces , 232; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:65; Adler, Suidae Lexicon , l:xi; 5:277). 

22. The contract is in Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila editore,” 163-65. For Taddeo, see Lasagni, 
Dizionario biografico dei parmigiani , 4:658-63. 

23. Ludovico Sforza left Milan on September 2,1499. French troops entered the city on Septem¬ 
ber 11, and Louis XII formally took possession of it on October 6 (Williams, Chronology , 16). 
The colophon of the lexicon is November 15. 

24. The prefatory Greek matter, verses of Antonius Motta, and Latin and Greek prefaces are 
edited in Botfield, Prefaces , 230-33. The prefatory Greek dialogue is translated in Greswell, 
A View of the Early Parisian Greek Press , l:5n. 

25. Williams, Chronology , 18. 

26. See the document edited in Motta, “Demetrio Calcondila editore,” 166. It is dated March 
23, 1500, certainly new style, for Ludovico was in France in 1501. 

27. Cammelli, Demetrio Calcondila , 126-27. 

28. Williams, Chronology , 18. 

29. Petrucci, “Calcondila,” 546. 

30. Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel , 77, letter no. 83. 

31. De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde Manuce , letter no. 15. 
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32. Giovanni Calfurnio owned a copy of the Milan edition: see Marcotte, “La bibliotheque de 
Jean Calphurnius,” 196. Calfurnio’s close links with Aldus make it plausible that Calfurnio 
acquired this volume from him before his death in January 1503. 

33. “Libros omneis quos volebas cui iussisti dedimus praeter Nonnum et Gregorium” (Geiger, 
Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel\ 79, letter no. 85). 

34. The catalog of June 22, 1503, is reproduced in Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plates 
X-XIII. The price is added in manuscript, apparendy by Aldus himself. 

35. On August 18, Aldus wrote to Reuchlin: “Imprimuntur et quasi absolutae sunt Sopho- 
clis tragoediae septem cum commentariis” (Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel , 78, 
letter no. 83). The Latin colophon dates it as August 1502. The Greek colophon dates 
it as 14 MaipaKTTipi(6v (Legrand, Biblio£fraphie hellenique , 1:77). See chapter 3, section 
“Sophocles.” 

36. See Lucchesi, “Una prolusione,” 54, and nl. This undated letter was written after Piero Egin- 
eta took up his chair in 1510 and before Virunio’s death in 1520. 

37. Appendix 2, no. 17. Adler states that the second Aldine edition used the editio princeps sup¬ 
plemented by an unidentified manuscript ( Suidae Lexicon , l:xi). 

38. Reeve, Erasmus’Annotations on the New Testament, 40, 80, 94, 105, 108, 111, 119, 116. In 
1516, he wrote of a passage, “Suidas aut quisquis is fuit alius hominumve deumve, corrigit hunc 
locum . . .” (ibid., 228). In 1515, a commentary on Erasmus’s Moriae Encomium was printed, 
much of which came from Erasmus’s pen. It cites the Suda a number of times, all in the second 
half of the commentary: Erasmus, Moriae encomium, 145, 150,190, 191, 199, 200. 

39. Forteguerri’s copy is BAV, Inc.1:20; Lascaris’ is BAV, Inc.1:51 (Sheehan, Incunabula, 
3:1216). 

40. Offenbacher, “La bibliotheque de Willibald Pirckheimer,” 255. 

41. Madrid, Univ. Complutense, Nov. 1/283, which has the following note: “Ego Ferdinandus 
Pincianus . . . emi hunc codicem Bononiae a D. Ioviano de Sancta Maura praeceptore meo 
praecio ducatorum 3” (Codoner, Merino, and Malvadi, Biblioteca y epistolario de Herndn 
Nunez de Guzman, 5). This was probably between 1500 and 1505 (ibid., 11-12). The fact 
that he paid the cover price, not Aldus’s price, may indicate a date between 1500 and 1502. 

42. Pollux is on his list of 1421 (Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici, 46). See also Omont, “Cata¬ 
logue des manuscrits grecs,” 186. 

43. Aurispa to Traversari, February 11, 1424, Sabbadini, Carte£[£fio di Giovanni Aurispa, 7-8; 
Traversari to Niccoli, February 26 and July 26 [1424], Mehus, Ambrosii Traversarii epistolae, 
vol. 2, columns 376, 386, book 8, letter nos. 12 and 28; Ullman and Stadter, The Public 
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246n92. 

44. Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 379-80. Filelfo to Aurispa, April 4,1428: “Pol- 
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renziana, 58.1, folios lr-12v, of Pollux, pace Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 171: see Speranzi, 
“Codici greci appartenuti a Francesco Filelfo,” 475. 

45. Omont, “Les manuscrits grecs,” 79. 

46. Trivizias (d. 1485) made Oxford, Bodleian, D’Orv. 60, folios 1-112v (RGK 1, no. 73); 
Rhosos made folios 113-50 (RGK 1, no. 178). Trivizias also made BAV, Urb.gr.159 and 
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47. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4625. Andres, Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 147-48. 
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ruarii 1462” (Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, M 94 sup., folio lr; Friggi, “Libri greci alia corte di 
Ludovico il Moro,” 122). 
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logicum parvum. See Rostagno and Festa, “Indice dei codici greci,” 32*; Pintaudi, Ftymologi- 
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Filelfo: see Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 168. 

65. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.530 (Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana , 
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67. Muller, “Neue Mittheilungen,” 389. 

68. For the manuscript, see ibid., 385. For Benedetti, see Crespi, “Benedetti, Alessandro,” 244. 
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Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plates X-XIII. 
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103. Appendix 2, no. 30. 
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105. Souliardos made PBN, gr.1413 (RGK 2, no. 392), PBN, gr.1412 (January 1486; Omont, 
“Les manuscrits grecs,” 26), and Toledo, Chapter Library 45-30 (1496; Diller, “The Tradi¬ 
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Bibl. Laurenziana, 58.11 (Stobaeus) at Rome, July 10, 1493 (RGK 1, no. 178). Calfurnio’s 
manuscript, unidentified, was still in his library at his death in 1503 (Muller, “Neue Mit- 
theilungen,” 389; Diller, “The Tradition ofStephanus Byzantinus,” 336, 339; Marcotte, “La 
bibliotheque de Jean Calphurnius,” 193). 
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Diller, “The Library of Francesco and Ermolao Barbaro,” 260. 

108. Moschus made Breslau, Rehdig. 47 (Wiesner and Victor, “Griechische Schreiber der Renais¬ 
sance,” 60; RGK 1, no. 97) and Escorial X.III.7 (Diller, “The Tradition of Stephanus Byz¬ 
antinus,” 340; Fernandez Pomar, “Copistas en los codices griegos escurialenses,” 9). 
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Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plate XI). Taberio produced a commentary on Persius, and in 1486, 
he revised Omnibonus Leonicenus’s commentary on Lucan (Robathan, Kristeller, and Bis- 
choff, “Persius,” 271-72). 

110. Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:56. 

111. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.622, copied by the scribe of Oxford, Bodleian, Holkh.gr.88 of 
Aristophanes. The date is derived from its watermarks (Wilson, “On the Transmission of the 
Greek Lexica,” 372-73). Wilson does not notice Diller’s claim that Caesar Strategos copied 
the manuscript (Diller, “Pausanias in the Middle Ages,” 494n60). 

112. Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 325. In the letter, Filelfo conflates articles from 
Hesychius and the Etymologicum magnum. 

113. For Musurus’s editorial work on this manuscript, see Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy , 
152-53. 

114. Irigoin, “L’edition princeps d’Athenee et ses sources,” 418. 

115. See Allen, “Speculations on St. Thomas More’s Use of Hesychius.” 
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118. Bertalot, “Zwolf Briefe des Ambrogio Traversari,” 262-63; Sabbadini, II metodo degli uman- 
isti, 18-20. 

119. De ordine docendi et studendi, edited by Kallendorf, Humanist Educational Treatises, 282. 

120. Appendix 1, no. 137, preface. 

121. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Ashb.1439 (Pintaudi, Marsilio Ticino). 

122. Basle, Universitatsbibliothek, F.VIII.3, folios 141r-167v. For this vocabulary, see Cortesi, “II 
«Vocabularium» greco di Giovanni Tortelli,” 478-81. 

123. In the preface he writes, “ho voluto formare et compilare uno breve introduttorio onde cias- 
cuno latino per se stesso et sanza precettore possi introdursi a sapere, legere, scrivere, inten- 
dere, et parlare greco volgare et litterale, et che essi greci possino acquistare la lingua latina et 
la volgare italiana.” See appendix 2, no. 35. 

124. “vocabularium graecum . . . cuius significata latine interpretata sunt” (cited in Thiermann, “I 
dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 674). 

125. S. Mich. 182, now Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr. 10.30. For a description and the note of owner¬ 
ship, see Mioni, “I manoscritti greci di S. Michele di Murano,” 336. See also Diller, “The 
Library of Francesco and Ermolao Barbara,” 261. 

126. BL, Harl.5792. The lexicon seems to have reemerged in the West in this manuscript (Goetz, 
Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum , 2:20; Berti, “Alla scuola di M. Crisolora,” 70nl63; Thier¬ 
mann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 659). 

127. BAV, Pal.gr. 195 has a Latin-Greek lexicon of adverbs, the Greek letters, the verb eipl, Credo, 
Ave Maria , the prologue of John’s Gospel, and pseudo-Cyril’s lexicon, with Michael’s sub¬ 
scription. Over two hundred fables of Aesop follow (RGK 3, no. 474). 

128. Basle, Universitatsbibliothek, A.III.17. Giovanni’s manuscript was used for the editio princeps 
of the lexicon by Stephanus in 1573. See Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo 
e umanesimo,” 661. For a description, see Omont, “Catalogue des manuscripts grecs des 
bibliotheques de Suisse,” 406. One manuscript must be eliminated from the inquiry. Gerardo 
of Patras (recorded 1420-43), a scribe known to have worked for Vittorino da Feltre at Man¬ 
tua, made Oxford, Bodleian, Barocc.gr.95. This has a lexicon identified in the manuscript as 
(pseudo-) Cyril, an identification repeated in RGK 1, no. 80. It is, in fact, the shorter version 
of the lexicon attributed to Zonaras (Naoumides, “The Shorter Version of Pseudo-Zonaras’ 
Lexicon,” 441). 

129. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., suppl.gr.45, described in Hunger and Hannick, Kata - 
log der griechischen Handschriften der Osterreichischen Nationalbihliothek , 85-87. See Thier¬ 
mann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 660 and n. 15. It once had a 
note, since lost: “Iavo<; 6 Ttavvovioq i8ia x £l P l eypa\|rev oxav xa eAAriviica ypappaxa 
|ia0ev epeXev” [sic\. See Csapodi, The Corvinian Library , 456. 

130. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, B.46 sup. olim T.211 (gr. 90) has pseudo-Cyril and a note: “1472 
die 11 septb” (Martini and Bassi, Catalogus codicum graecorum, 1:105-6). Merula died in 
1494. 

131. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Acq.92 (Kristeller, Supplementum ficinianum , 340-41; Thiermann, 
“I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 658, and n6). Francesco died in 1484. 

132. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., suppl.gr.47, described in Hunger and Hannick, Kat- 
alog der griechischen Handschriften der Osterreichischen Nationalbihliothek , 4:89-90. The 
scribe of the lexicon has not been identified, but Persona (d. 1485) added Guarino’s epitome 
of Chrysoloras to the manuscript (folios 94r-101r). See also Thiermann, “I dizionari greco- 
latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 660, and nl6. 

133. Yale, University Library, Beinecke 291, has pseudo-Cyril, folios lr-151v (Shailor, Catalogue 
of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts, 2:67-68). 

134. BL, Harl.6313, described in Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten, 22-24. On the 
fortunes of this manuscript, see Zamponi, “Un ignoto compendio sozomeniano,” 252-53. 
The verso of the first leaf, of vellum and apparently a guard leaf, has the following note in 
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Zomino’s hand: “Greci habent usque in presentem annum—viz Mccccxx—annos mundi 6927, 
et incip[iunt] annum [de] mense Septembris, et discrepant a nobis q[uonia]m usque in pre¬ 
sentem diem ha[be]mus annos mundi 6621.” Thiermann suspected the date (Das Worterbuch 
der Humanisten, 148^19, 174; “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 670). 

135. Basle, Universitatsbibliothek, F.VIII.3, folios 168r-211v (Cortesi, “II «Vocabularium» greco 
di Giovanni Tortelli”). Ferrara 84 and BAV, Vat.gr.5, folios lr-61r, have a similar dictionary 
in a more complete form (Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 
658n3). BAV, Vat.gr.5 was copied by Nicolaus Rhaxes (RGK 3, no. 514). 

136. Greco, Vespasiano da Bisticci , 2:371. Vespasiano seems to be referring to a manuscript with 
columns in Greek and Latin. This, at least, appears to be his meaning when he commented 
that the library of Federigo Duke of Urbino contained “tutti e’ vocabolisti de’ Greci, et greco 
con la expositione latina ...” (Greco, Vespasiano da Bisticci , 1:396). 

137. Filelfo wrote to Niccolo in January 1431, January 1432, and April 1433 (Milan, Bibl. Trivul- 
ziana, ms. 873, folios 18v-20r, 22r, 25v). From the first of these, it appeared that the young 
man had an interest in Latin vocabulary. Niccolo wrote to Giannozzo Manetti, in about 
1444, a letter in which he displayed his Greek learning, now Florence, Bibl. Riccardiana, 
1166, folios 13v-14r. He entered a monastery around 1450 and may have died soon after¬ 
ward (Field, The Origins of the Platonic Academy of Florence , 64). 

138. Thiermann assigned this compilation to Guarino Veronese on slender circumstantial evidence 
(Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten, 149-55). He later repeated this identification 
without caveats (Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 662). The 
compiler used BAV, Vat.gr.877, a Greek-Latin lexicon that has notes by Poggio Bracciolini 
(Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten , 44-45; Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini 
fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 661-62, and n20). For copies of the lexicon, see the list in 
Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 661-63. 

139. BL, Add.14083 (RGK 1, no. 382; Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten, 21-22; 
Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 662-63). 

140. BAV, Pal.gr. 194 (Cagni, “I codici vaticani,” 6-7; Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanis¬ 
ten, 51-52; Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 662-63; RGK 
3, no. 302). 

141. For the possibility that a Greek-Latin lexicon, Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. 580, 
is in Traversari’s hand, see Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten, 17-18. 

142. Rome, Bibl. Angelica, lat.1094 and BAV, Barb.gr.585 (RGK 1, no. 183; 3, no. 302; Thier¬ 
mann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten, 40-41, 48-49; Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini 
fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 663). 

143. BAV, Vat.gr.2355 (Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten, 47). Lascaris copied the 
Greek columns, and an unidentified Italian copied the Latin. It has Crivelli’s signature (folio 
245v), and is dated around 1464 in Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 331. For Cri- 
velli, see chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris.” 

144. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, Res.224 (Andres, Catdlogo de los codices griegos, 540-41; Thiermann, 
“I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 662-63). 

145. Lygizos: PBN, Coislin.179, folios 3r-317v (RGK 2, no. 386; Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der 
Humanisten, 38-39; Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 663). 
Apostolis: Oxford, Bodleian, D’Orv. 117 (RGK 1, no. 278; Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der 
Humanisten, 35-36; Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 663). 
Rhusotas: Bologna, Bibl. Univ., ms. 2498, and PBN, suppl.gr.1318, which lacks the Latin 
column (RGK 1, no. 154; 2, no. 203; Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten, 11-12, 
39-40; Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 658-59, 662). 

146. Legrand, Cent-dix lettresgreques de F. Filelfo, 174. 

147. Appendix 2, no. 1. 

148. Appendix 2, no. 2. 

149. The grammar is appendix 1, no. 5. His preface to the Psalter, addressed to Lodovico Donato, 
is in Botfield, Prefaces, 13-16. 
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150. Translated by Angelo Cospo, first printed in 1516 (Cosenza, Biographical and Bibliographical 
Dictionary , 2:1138-40; Gualdo Rosa, “Crastone, Giovanni,” 580-81). 

151. Terentianus Maurus. Milan, February 4, 1497 (ISTC it00063000). The earliest extant edi¬ 
tion of Cruceius’s Callimachus is undated, but after 1500 (ISTC ic00061500). An earlier 
edition may have been lost. 

152. The exploration of Crastoni’s debts was begun by Delaruelle, “Le dictionnaire grec-latin 
de Crastone.” For additions, see Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanistm , 132-44, 
although only one bears Crastoni’s name (ibid., 134). 

153. See chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” pp. 18-19. Crastoni’s lexicon refers twice to Gaza’s 
grammar for clarification (Thiermann, Das Worterbuch der Humanisten, 137). 

154. He seems to have owned BAV, Vat.gr. 1314, which has Etymologica varia (folios 66-99), 
and Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.W.5.5, of which folios 26v through 66v and 75r through 90v 
were made by Emmanuel Zacharides and most of the rest by Callistus (RGK 1, nos. 18 and 
114). Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.W.5.5, contains the longer version of the lexicon of pseudo- 
Zonaras (Naoumides, “The Shorter Version of Pseudo-Zonaras’ Lexicon,” 487). Both manu¬ 
scripts were subsequendy owned by Giorgio Valla. For details, see Centanni, “La biblioteca di 
Andronico Callisto 215,” 218. 

155. Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-latini fra medioevo e umanesimo,” 674, and n50. 

156. BAV, Vat.gr.2355 (Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-ladni fra medioevo e umanesimo.” 674-75; 
Mardnez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 331). 

157. PBN, gr.2628 (Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 89-90; Thiermann, Das Worter¬ 
buch der Humanisten, 37-38). Hermonymus also made Montpellier, fxole de medicine, ms. 
415, a Latin-Greek lexicon examined in Decharme, “Extraits d’un lexique.” For the cat¬ 
egorization of the text of this lexicon, see Thiermann, “I dizionari greco-ladni fra medioevo 
e umanesimo,” 674. Reuchlin saw a Greek lexicon among Hermonymus’s books at Paris, 
between 1477 and 1478. In January 1479, now at Orleans, he asked the Greek for it. Her¬ 
monymus replied that it was not his, but that Reuchlin could have it for six scudi (Rhein, 
Dall’Asta, and Dorner, Johannes Reuchlin^ 1:26-27). 

158. ISTC ic00958000 has an image of this preface. 

159. Breen, “Francesco Zambeccari,” 51nl8. 

160. This is the price in the catalog of October 1, 1498, and the same figure is written beside the 
volume in the catalog of June 22, 1503 (Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plates IX-X). For 
the lexicon, see appendix 2, no. 6. 

161. Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:20-21. 

162. Georgies , 2:103-8. The vines are listed in lines 89-102. 

163. Dorez, “£tudes aldines III,” 325. 

164. Appendix 2, no. 13. 

165. “Hae [sc. annotations] statim quidem inveniuntur quibusdam signis vel lunulis quae extant 
in margine animadversis quibus declarator ibi adnotatum vel reformatum aliquid esse” (sig. 
Nlr). 

166. Appendix 2, no. 29, sig. alv. 

167. Appendix 2, no. 29, sig. alv. 

168. Appendix 2, no. 8. 

169. The work is now attributed to Joannes Philoponus (Daly, loannis Philoponi , xxvii-xxviii, 
141-95). 

170. Lucchesi, “Una prolusione,” 58. These vocabularia are not known to me. 

171. De adfinium vocabulorum differentia , Nickau, Ammonii qui dicitur liber de adfinium vocab- 
ulorum differentia. Urceo noticed it; see this chapter, pp. 65-66. 

172. Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 59-60. 

173. For other evidence for the shortage of Greek type in Gourmont’s shop, see Shaw, “Setting by 
Formes.” 

174. In the preface to his edition of three of Plutarch’s Moralia: “Quare . . . facturus precium 
curae mihi visus sum si ex optimo quoque graecae primum linguae auctore . . . aliquod quasi 
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specimen imprimendum curarem quibusdam characteribus qui prius in hac urbe habebantur; 
non multis illis quidem elimatis, sed quos tamen pro tempore speremus fore non inutiles” 
(Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 55). 

175. Ibid., 60. The “furtivae notae” may be the ligatures and abbreviations. Since at least some of 
the type is already in use, “exscalpuntur” seems to describe the process of removing freshly 
cast type from its mold. It may, however, refer to the process of cutting new punches. 

176. For the edition, and this date, see appendix 1, no. 42. 

177. EE 3:421-22. Erasmus, writing from Louvain, also took this opportunity to ask Froben to 
send him a copy of the Ferrara dictionary of 1510. 

178. For Curio’s preface, see appendix 2, no. 20. 

179. Ibid. 

180. Appendix 1, nos. 18 and 46. For the work, see Hoffman, Diegriechischen Dialekte y 2:204-22. 

181. Appendix 2, no. 24, sig. Q5v. 

182. EE 5:484-85. 

183. For the genesis of the dictionary, see Guida, “II Dictionarium di Favorino e il Lexicon Vindo- 
bonense ,” 269-73. 

184. Ceresa, “Favorino, Guarino (Varino, Guerino),” 477. These reprints are Basle: R. Winter, 
1538—41; Venice: A. Bortolis, 1712; Venice: N. Glykeos, 1801. 


Chapter 3 

1. Battista Guarino, De ordine docendi et studendi , edited by Kallendorf, Humanist Educational 
Treatises , 282. 

2. Pozzi, “Da Padova a Firenze nel 1493,” 193. 

3. Contra Aristo£fitonem , orationes duae doctissimae, a Philippo Melanchthone iam primum latini- 
tate donatae (Hagenau: Secer, 1527) sig. aa2r. 

4. Edited by Rupprich, Die Briejwechsel , 288. I believe that the text referred to in this letter, 
variously identified as Urbano’s or Lascaris’s grammar, was actually this pamphlet. 

5. A pupil of Vittorino da Feltre. Vittorino gave him a Greek manuscript of Xenophon: see 
Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators , 49 and n3. 

6. Appendix 1, nos. 24 and 25. 

7. For these instructions, see Wuttke, “Zur griechischen Grammatik des Konrad Celtis,” 296, 
and chapter 1, section “Conrad Celtis.” 

8. See chapter 2, section “Greek Lexica in Western Europe, 1396-1529,” pp. 67-68. 

9. Appendix 1, no. 37. 

10. Croke’s Ausonius is dated 1515 and the preface is dated October 23 sine anno. His Achad- 
emie Lipsensis encomium congratulatorium is undated, but the prefatory letter is December 28 
sine anno. The encomium , apparendy Croke’s prolusion to his lectures on Ausonius, is edited 
in Boehme, De litteratura lipsiensi opuscula academica , 191-205. For the date of Croke’s 
Tabulae , see appendix 1, no. 75. 

11. Appendix 1, no. 8. 

12. Agricola was staying at Paffraet’s house in Deventer in April 1484 (EE 1:581). 

13. That is, I know of no copy of the appendix in a fifteenth-century binding. 

14. Appendix 1, nos. 22, 26, 33, 46, 56, 139. 

15. Appendix 1, nos. 19 and 159. 

16. Appendix 1, nos. 24, 25, 27. 

17. Appendix 1, no. 28. 

18. Appendix 1, no. 36. 

19. Appendix 1, no. 50. 

20. Appendix 1, no. 49, apparendy the editio princeps. 

21. Appendix 1, no. 44. Melanchthon arrived in September 1512, and graduated January 1514, 
after which he worked for the printer Thomas Anshelm (EE 2:319n). 

22. The pamphlet is appendix 1, no. 88. Melanchthon refers to it in appendix 1, no. 94, sig. a3r. 
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23. Appendix 1, no. 129, sig. A3r. 

24. De liberorum educatione , edited by Kallendorf, Humanist Educational Treatises , 162-63. 

25. Nolan and Hirsch, The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon , 17-24. 

26. Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 78-79. 

27. The editio princeps of Homerocentra , 1502, included the translation of Petrus Candidus Mona- 
chus. See Botfield, Prefaces , 254-56. For the technique of interleaving, see Bodey, “Learning 
Greek in Western Europe, 1476-1516,” 207-11. 

28. Cited in chapter 2, section “Greek Lexica in Western Europe, 1396-1529,” p. 61-62. 

29. De ordine docendi et studendi, edited in Kallendorf, Humanist Educational Treatises , 296. 

30. Edited in Sabbadini, “Andrea Contrario,” 418. 

31. Now Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, ms. 480. Farley died young in 1464. See Weiss, 
Humanism in England , 136-38. 

32. To Celtis, April 1495 (edited in Rupprich Die Briejwechsel , 145-47, letter no. 88). 

33. Milan: Bonaccorso, September 20, 1481 (ISTC ip01035000). 

34. The preface, addressed to Lodovico Donato, is in Botfield, Prefaces , 13-16. 

35. Psalter: [Milan], September 20, 1481 (ISTC ip0103500); Venice, November 15, 1486 (ISTC 
ip01034000); Venice, [c. 1496-98] (ISTC ip01033000). New Testament: appendix 1, no. 53. 

36. Fiocco, “La biblioteca di Palla Strozzi,” 297. 

37. See Cortesi, “II «Vocabularium» greco di Giovanni Tortelli,” 476-77. 

38. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators , 70. 

39. Mondrain, “L’etude du grec en Italie,” 316. 

40. PBN, gr.45 and PBN, gr.98, were copied in 1478 and 1479 for David Chambellan; PBN, 
gr.99, of Luke’s Gospel belonged to Germain de Brie and Jacques Toussain; PBN, gr.59 
(Acts, Epistles, Apocalypse), and PBN, gr.108-11 (Epistles), have marginalia by Bude; Cam¬ 
bridge, University Library, Kk.v.35; Cambridge, University Library, Ll.ii.13, has marginalia 
by Bude (Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 74-77). 

41. All at Oxford: see RGK 1, no. 180. 

42. “Si quid est novae graecanitatis, vestem citius oppigneraverimus quam non potiamur; maxime 
si qua Christiana, ut 'FaX.poi, ut Evangelia” (EE 1:368, ep. 160). 

43. Stinger, Humanism and the Church Fathers , 188; to Michael, 4 October [1435], edited in 
Mehus, Ambrosii Traversarii epistolae , 2: column 617, book 13, letter no. 5. Planudes trans¬ 
lated De consolatione philosophiae , De differentiis topicis, and De hypotheticis syllogismis (edited in 
Papathomopoulos, Anicii Manlii Severini Boethii ). Planudes was also responsible for a version 
of Augustine’s De Trinitate (edited in Papathomopoulos, Tsabare, and Rigotti, Avyovorivov 
IJepi TpiaSog). A manuscript of the Greek text of De Trinitate was given to Traversari by Vit¬ 
torino da Feltre in July 1433 (Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence , 
97,253, item no. 1102). Palla Strozzi’s manuscript of this work is BAV, Urb.gr.26. It was sold 
to Palla in 1459 (Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 316). 

44. Saffrey, “Une exercise de latin philosophique,” 374-79. 

45. Gaza’s version of De senectute has been edited by Salanitro, Theodorus Gaza . Gaza may 
have made a version of the Somnium Scipionis (Geanakoplos, “Theodore Gaza, a Byzantine 
Scholar,” 71) and of Pliny, Historia Naturalis , 2:12-13 (Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 743). A 
lost Florentine manuscript seems to have contained a Greek version made by Gaza of the first 
letter of the first volume of Cicero’s correspondence (Diller, “The Manuscript Tradition of 
Aeschines’ Orations,” 61-62). Gaza has been proposed as the author of a Greek translation of 
Caesar’s De bellogallico 1 through 7 (i.e., excluding book 8), but this version is more prob¬ 
ably by Piero degli Strozzi (1500?-1558). See Brown, “Caesar,” 97. 

46. For Occo’s manuscript, see Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 
173; for Hermonymus’s, see Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 81, 93; for Las- 
caris’s, see Salanitro, Theodorus Gaza , x. 

47. Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 740. 

48. Cato Maior 79 renders Cyropaedia 8:7, 17. See Jones, “Cicero as a Translator,” 25. For the 
use of the Cyropaedia in the classroom, see chapter 3, section “Xenophon.” 
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49. This manuscript contains homilies of Saint Basil, extracts from the Greek Fathers, and Pla- 
nudes’ translation of the Disticha Catonis. It is a copy of one loaned to Occo by Johann 
Reuchlin and returned in July 1494 (Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe 
Occo,” 166-67 and n39). 

50. Mondrain, “L’etude du grec en Italie,” 315. Planudes translated the Distichs in the late thir¬ 
teenth or early fourteenth century. 

51. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, gr.314. After Poliziano’s death, it entered the library of San 
Marco in 1497 (Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence , 266; Ortol- 
eva, “La traduzione di Massimo Planude dei Disticha Catonis ,” 98nl7). 

52. Aix-en-Provence, Bibl. Mejanes, 1385, and Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., suppl. 
gr.83 (Ortoleva, “La traduzione di Massimo Planude dei Disticha Catonis ,” 98nl7); Berne 
629, once owned by Bude (Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 84; Omont, “Cata¬ 
logue des manuscripts grecs des bibliotheques de Suisse,” 426). 

53. See chapter 3, section “Hesiod,” p. 102 and n. 405. 

54. Appendix 1, no. 47 (1512). Appendix l,no. 57 (1515). The work was printed with Hesiod, 
Works and Days\ Aurea verba ; pseudo-Phocylides; pseudo-Cebes, Tabula (Strasbourg: Kno- 
blouch, [1515]). This volume may have been edited by Nachtgall, for whom see chapter 1, 
section “Ottomar Nachtgall.” 

55. See EE 2:1-3, letter no. 298 to John de Neve. 

56. After printing, a gathering of four leaves was printed to correct an omission and prefaced 
to the main text. The original title page announced, “Philolai Crotoniatae carmina aurea, 
quae falso hactenus Pythagorae adscripta sunt.” In the volume itself they are, however, tided 
“Aurea Carmina Pythagorae” (sig. m2r). See appendix 1, no. 36. 

57. PG 161:924-25. In his grammar, Melanchthon cites lines 9 through 11 (Kpateiv . . . 0upou) 
of which he says, “Philolai sunt in Pythagoricis institutis” (appendix 1, no. 165, sig. K6r). 

58. “Phocylides . . . synchronus Theognidis . . . Exstat eius admonitorium poema heroico metro 
utilissimum” ( De scriptoribusgraecis, patria siculis, PG 161:923-24). 

59. Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item no. 112. 

60. Chrysococces: BAV, Urb.gr. 132, Pythag.; PBN, gr.3047, Phoc., Pythag. (Derron, “Inven¬ 
taire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item no. 110; Derron, “Inventaire des manu¬ 
scrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item nos. 140 and 174; RGK2, no. 95 and 3, no. 127). 
Scutariota: Escorial T.III.15, Pythag.; BL, Burn.70, Pythag. (Fernandez Pomar, “Copistas 
en los codices griegos escurialenses,” 9; Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or 
pythagoriciens,” item nos. 48 and 82; RGK 1, no. 183). Lygizos: PBN, gr.2008, Phoc., 
Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item no. 100; Derron, 
“Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item no. 131; RGK 2, no. 386). 
Rhosos: Salamanca, Bibl. Univ. 243 (1.2.10), Phoc., Pythag.; Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.192, 
Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item no. 175; 
Centanni, “La biblioteca di Andronico Callisto,” 219). Apostolis: BAV, Vat.gr.72, Pythag.; 
PBN, gr.1804, Pythag. (Wiesner and Victor, “Griechische Schreiber der Renaissance,” 53; 
Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item nos. 125 and 154). 
Damilas: Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 58.33, Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des 
Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item no. 57). Souliardos: probably Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, D.15 
sup. (gr. 218), Phoc., Pythag.; certainly PBN, gr.2600, Phoc., Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire 
des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item nos. 75 and 105; Derron, “Inventaire des manu¬ 
scrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item nos. 95 and 136; RGK 2, no. 392). Hypselas: BL, 
Burn.85, Phoc., Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item 
no. 69; Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item no. 83; RGK 
1, no. 349). Donos: Oxford, Bodleian, Barocc.gr.64, Phoc., Pythag.; BL, Harl.5664, Phoc. 
(Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item nos. 71 and 91; Derron, 
“Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item no. 114; RGK 1, no. 14). 

61. Argyropoulos: PBN, gr.1806, Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or 
pythagoriciens,” item no. 127; RGK 2, no. 212). Callistus: BAV, Vat.gr.1314, Pythag.; 
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Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.522, Phoc., Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du 
Pseudo-Phocylide,” item no. 143; Eleuteri Storia della tradizione manoscritta 26-27 ; 
Centanni, “La biblioteca di Andronico Callisto,” 218, 220). Hermonymus: Leiden, Univ. 
Library, Voss.gr.Q.65, Phoc.; PBN, lat. 16707, Phoc. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits 
du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item nos. 65 and 118; Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 
90-91). Lascaris: Naples, II.A.19, Phoc., Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du 
Pseudo-Phocylide,” item no. 85; Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or pythago- 
riciens,” item no. 110; Cyrillus, Codices£iraeci MSS regiae bibliothecae borbonicae , 1:49-50). 
Chalcondyles: PBN, suppl.gr. 170, Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d } Or 
pythagoriciens,” item no. 143; RGK 2, no. 138). Moschus: Vienna, Osterreichische Natio- 
nalbibl., Phil.gr.331, Phoc., Pythag.; PBN, gr.2568, Moschop., Phoc. (Derron, “Inventaire 
des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item nos. 103 and 157; Derron, “Inventaire des man¬ 
uscrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item no. 195; RGK 1, no. 97, and 2, no. 131). 

62. Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance , 2:410-11 and nil. 

63. Poliziano: BAV, Vat.gr. 1373, verses 1-34 only (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo- 
Phocylide,” item no. 132). Zamberti: Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., Phil.gr.270, Phoc. 
(Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item no. 154). Urceo: BAV, Ottob. 
gr.166, Phoc., Pythag.; Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, .31.20, Phoc., Pythag. (Derron, “Inven¬ 
taire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item no. 42; Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des 
Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item nos. 52 and 169). Valla: Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.P.5.7, Phoc. 
(Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” item no. 79). Vitali: Vienna, Oster¬ 
reichische Nationalbibl., Phil.gr. 167, Phoc. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo- 
Phocylide,” item no. 149; RGK 1, no. 375). Occo: Munich, Staatsbibliothek, gr.313, Pythag. 
(Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 172; Derron, “Inventaire des 
manuscrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item no. 105). 

64. Appendix 1, no. 47, sig. a2v. 

65. Escorial Kill.5, Phoc., Pythag. (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” 
item no. 38; Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or pythagoriciens,” item no. 47). 

66. A description of the edition, which I have not seen, is in Girot, Pindare avant Ronsard , 
410-11. 

67. The Aldine text of pseudo-Phocylides, ffequendy reprinted, has 217 lines. Many of the copies 
made in the fifteenth century have 230 lines. 

68. Twenty-three are in appendix 1: nos. 15, 22, 26, 29, 33, 36, 44, 46, 47, 50, 56, 62, 74, 81, 
88,99,100,104,121,139,143 (Pythag. only), 148,154 (part only). To these may be added 
six more: Theocritus (Venice, February 1496 new style; ISTC itOO144000); Hesiod (Stras¬ 
bourg: Knoblouch, [1515]: see chapter 3, section “Greek Translations of Latin Texts,” n. 
54); Hesiod (Florence: Junta, January 1515, stylo florentino , Pythag. only); Sententiae, edited 
by J. Musurus (Paris: Gourmont, [by 1517]; Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic 
grecque a Paris,” 37); Scriptores aliquotgnomici (Basle: Froben, February 1521); Moralia 
quaedam (Augsburg: Ruff, December 1523). 

69. For Hierocles’ work, see Kohler, Hieroclis in aureum Pythag ore or urn carmen commentarius. 
For the version, see Aurispa’s letter to Panormita (Sabbadini, Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa, 
letter no. 96). This version was first printed in 1474 (ISTC ih00151000). The Greek text of 
the commentary was first printed in Paris in 1583. 

70. Perhaps 1440 to 1443 (Lockwood, “De Rinucio Aretino,” 54, 108-9). 

71. On August 12,1485, Fonzio wrote to Pier Filippo Pandolfini, “Ego quidem ut filio tuo valde 
consulerem, ei dicavi Phocylidem, aequissimum et continentissimum hominem, ut eius admo- 
nitionibus perfecte vivere consuescit” (edited in Juhasz, Bartholomaeus Pontius, 33). For this 
Latin version, not located, see Resta, Apollonio Rodio , 1096-97n41. 

72. Lucca, Bibl. governativa, ms. 3002 (Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits des Vers d’Or 
pythagoriciens,” item no. 91). For this manuscript, see Lavagnini, “Un codicetto lucchese.” 

73. Augsburg: Froschauer, after April 5,1500 (ISTC ip00629000). The author’s prefatory verses 
show his use of the Aldine Appendix (sigs. b3v-b4r). 
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74. Celtis matriculated at Ingolstadt on May 7, 1494. He left for Vienna in October 1497 
(Spitz, Conrad Celtis , 42, 55). For Locher, see Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers Briejwechsel , 
2:52-54. 

75. Quintilian, Institutio oratoria , l.ix. 

76. For Guarino, see Berrigan, “The Aesopic Fables of Guarino da Verona,” 4. Esopo was born 
September 1422. A translation of twenty-eight fables is in Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, K21 
sup., fols. 162v-170r. The manuscript identifies this version as Guarino’s, but Cocco believes 
that it may have been made by a pupil (Cocco, Ermolao Barbaro il vecchio , 20, and n38, and 
21n42). 

77. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, A.69 sup. (gr. 7) (RGK 1, no. 352). 

78. BAV, Pal.gr. 195 (RGK 3, no. 474). The lexicon is dated 1431 by Michael the Notary. For 
pseudo-Cyril, see chapter 2, section “Greek Lexica in Western Europe, 1396-1529,” p. 63. 

79. Valla: edited by Ruelle, “Les ‘Apologues’ de Guillaume Tardif,” 38-49; and see Berrigan, 
“The Latin Aesop of Ermolao Barbaro,” 146-47. For his Greek exemplar, see Finch, “The 
Greek Source,” 118-20. The dedication to Arnau Fenolleda is in Achelis, “Die Aesopiiber- 
setzungen des Lorenzo Valla,” 24344. Barbaro: edited in Cocco, Ermolao Barbaro il vec¬ 
chio ; and see Berrigan, “The Latin Aesop of Ermolao Barbaro,” 1434:5. The dedication is in 
Mehus, Ambrosii Traversarii epistolae , 2, cols. 997-98, book 24, letter no. 19. 

80. Ognibene: dedicated to Gian Francesco Gonzaga, Marchese of Mantua; probably made 
before Correr’s (Cocco, Ermolao Barbaro il vecchio , 23). For the family of the Greek exem¬ 
plar, see Berrigan, “The Latin Aesop of Ermolao Barbaro,” 143 and nl5. Correr: dedicated 
to “ffatello Filippo” (Cocco, Ermolao Barbaro il vecchio , 23). He claims in the preface to have 
translated sixty fables, but there are only fifty-nine. He may not have made it direcdy from the 
Greek (Berrigan, “The Latin Aesop of Ermolao Barbaro,” 143). 

81. Rinuccio’s dedication to Cardinal Antonio Cerdano is in Lockwood, “De Rinucio Are- 
tino,” 69-70. The version is in Osterley, Steinhowels Asop. Rinuccio also translated a life 
of Aesop, not that of Planudes. For Rinuccio’s versions, see Lockwood, “De Rinucio 
Aretino,” 55-56, 61-72. 

82. Bonaccorso writes in the preface, “Nunc vero, quo maior liberis tuis ac facilior aditus sit ad 
utramque linguam et graecam et latinam, quasdam electiores fabulas quae in communi sunt 
nostrorum hominum usu . . . informari curavimus” (ISTC iaOOl04000; Botfield, Prefaces , 
171-72). Ognibene’s version was first printed in [Venice, c. 1470-71] (ISTC ia00108500); 
Valla’s was printed in [Valencia, c. 1473-74] (ISTC ia00104500) and [the Netherlands, c. 
1465-80] (ISTC iaOOl04200). 

83. ISTC ia00098000, part III, fol. 38r. 

84. For Poliziano’s instruction, see Perosa, “Due lettere inedite del Poliziano,” 353. 

85. See chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” p. 27. 

86. “Perche Marco Antonio comincia a intendere qualche cosa, priegho la V. M. si degni di fare 
vedere un pocho tra li mei libri che li e uno volume che ha la vita e le Fabule di Esopo grece 
et latine, perche mi pare al proposito al principio di farli legere le Fabule di Esopo grece, 
per essere breve e assai chiare ...” (cited in Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 
248n5). 

87. Reggio: ISTC ia00104000. Venice: ISTC ia00097000. For the Aldine edition, see Botley, 
“Learning Greek in Western Europe, 1476-1516,” 210. 

88. See chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 19. 

89. Edited in Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 88-89; Rhein, Dall’Asta, and Dorner, 
Johannes Reuchlin, 1:26-27. See also Irigoin, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 23. 

90. Copenhagen, Bibl. Royale, 212b. See Adler, Catalogue supplemental 313-14. 

91. Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, C.136, fols. 27r-52r, described in Mondrain, “La collection de 
manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 173. 

92. Einsidl.19, described in Omont, “Catalogue des manuscripts grecs des bibliotheques de Suisse,” 
428. Here, Matthias copied a collection of Greek-Latin vocabularies (September 30, 1503), 
edited in Goetz, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum , 3:221-79. Matthias copied it from Reuchlin’s 
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autograph (Sicherl, “Pseudodositheana,” 189). Einsidl.19 has inter alia a work on the Greek verb 
(January 16,1504), Aesop (January 27,1504), and a Greek Psalter (March 1,1504). 

93. Quintilian, Institutio or at or ia, 1.6.5; 10.1.85. Augustine, Confessiones , l:xiv. 

94. For Livius Andronicus (third century BC), see OCD, “Livius Andronicus, Lucius.” For Mat- 
ius (first century BC), see OCD, “Matius, Gnaeus.” For Labeo, see Persius, Satire no. 1 and 
the ancient scholia. For Polybius (d. 46 or 47 AD), see OCD, “Polybius (2).” For the Ilias 
latina , see OCD, “Mas latina .” It seems to have been made before 68 AD, perhaps by Bae- 
bius Italicus. 

95. Scaffai, “Pindarus seu Homerus,” 932-39. 

96. Diller, “Petrarch’s Greek Codex of Plato,” 270. 

97. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship , 14; Pertusi, Leonzio Pilato fra Petrarca e Boccaccio, 
522. See Petrarch’s letter to Boccaccio, 18 August 1360 ( Epistolae Variae , letter no. 25) and 
his Epistola ad Homerum (Epistolae Familiares, book XXIV, letter no. 12). 

98. PBN, lat.7880, 1 and 2. 

99. Boccaccio, Genealogiae, 15:7. See Diller, “Petrarch’s Greek Codex of Plato,” “Boccaccio’s 
Acquaintance with Homer,” 45. 

100. Diller, “Petrarch’s Greek Codex of Plato,” 272nl0. 

101. Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati , 2:354-58; Stinger, Humanism and the Church 
Fathers, 102; Gualdo Rosa, “Le traduzioni dal greco nella prima met& del ’400,” 185. 

102. For Atumano’s version of 1373, see Weiss, “Lo studio di Plutarco nel trecento,” 207-10; 
Lockwood, “De Rinucio Aretino”; Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 238. Salutati revised this ver¬ 
sion circa 1396 and 1397. See Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati , 2:480-83; Weiss, “Lo 
studio di Plutarco nel trecento,” 216-19; Gualdo Rosa, “Le traduzioni dal greco nella prima 
meta del ’400,” 185. 

103. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., Phil.gr.56, c. 1300, Odyssey, which had been anno¬ 
tated by Atumano; BL, Harl.5674, thirteenth century, Odyssey, BAV, Vat.gr.30, fourteenth 
century, LHad (Zorzi, “I Crisolora,” 103, 107, 109). 

104. Smith, Epistolario di Pier Paolo Vergerio , 240^42, letter no. 95. 

105. Pertusi, Leonzio Pilato fra Petrarca e Boccaccio , 522. 

106. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, lat. 12.23, which has a note: “Franciscus de Zabarellis feci scribi 1398” 
(fol. 108v). It was later owned and annotated by Giovanni Calfiirnio (Marcotte, “La biblio- 
th£que de Jean Calphurnius,” 199). 

107. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, St. Croce, lat.XXI sin. 8, fols. 158v-160v. An anonymous trans¬ 
lation of the Letter of Aristeas, dated May 26,1403, is dedicated to one Frater Thedaldus. For 
Tedaldo, see Mattesini, “La biblioteca francescana.” 

108. Mad 9.222-603. After ca. 1422-24, according to Baron, Leonardo Bruni Aretino, 172. For 
the revised date, see Thiermann, Die Orationes Homeri, 118-29. 

109. He translated passages from, perhaps all of, Mad 10 and Odyssey 23: see Sabbadini, La scuola 
eglistudi di Guarino Guarini Veronese, 124,195-97; Sabbadini, Epistolario di Guarino Vero¬ 
nese, 1:581-83. 

110. De ordine docendi et studendi, edited in Kallendorf, Humanist Educational Treatises, 282. 

111. The evidence is circumstantial. Gerardo of Patras, who worked for Vittorino in the 1430s, 
copied PBN, gr.2687 of Homer (RGK 2, no. 107). Traversari saw the pseudo-Herodotean 
Vita Homeri, a work usually associated with the poems, in Vittorino’s library in 1433 (Ullman 
and Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence, 97). In 1440, Guarino wrote to Carlo 
Brugnolo, “Commenda me viro doctissimo magistro Victorino [da Feltre] et mihi respondeat 
ora ad ea quae de Homeri commento nuper ad eum scripsi” ( Epistolario 2:402, cited in Cor- 
tesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino da Feltre,” 89). An “Etymologicon super Homerum” and a 
“Commentarium super Homerum” are in a list of books, dated June 12, 1445, sent to Gian 
Pietro da Lucca by Vittorino (Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino da Feltre,” 88-89). 

112. Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 739. Gaza acquired Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, ms. 81 of 
IHad, Posthomerica, and Odyssey (Easterling, “From Britain to Byzantium,” 110-11). It can¬ 
not be connected with his teaching at Ferrara, since the Posthomerica were not rediscovered 
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until around 1454: see chapter 3, section “Quintus of Smyrna.” Demetrius Xanthopoulos, 
who dated manuscripts in 1450-1451 and 1454, was the scribe (RGK 1, no. 98). Bessarion’s 
Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.456, which he donated to Venice in 1468, was made from Xantho- 
poulos’s transcript (Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana , 176). It has 
been suggested that Gaza’s manuscript came to England with William Selling (d. 1494; Weiss, 
Humanism in England , 158 and n5). 

113. Gaza made Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.1 for Filelfo (Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and 
Other Humanist Educators, 72). On January 23,1448, Filelfo declined to sell this manuscript 
to Bessarion (Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 330). Filelfo’s letter to Bessarion 
is in PG 161:iii-iv, and Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1 :xlvii—xlviii. The Iliad paraphrase 
is edited by Theseus, 'Opfipov ’IXiaq. 

114. Lascaris copied Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4462, fols. 56-83v, of the Homeric Hymns at Milan in 
1464 (Andres, Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 35-37). He used Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4560, 
commissioned by Ludovico Saccano, which had the Iliad with Greek and and Latin glosses and 
some scholia. Half was copied by Andronicus Galiziotes, and the rest by Cosmas Trapezun- 
tius. A note by Lascaris (fol. 363) says that Cosmas finished it after the death of Andronicus 
(c. 1460?). After Saccano’s death (c. 1480), it passed to the cathedral library at Messina and it was 
used by Lascaris in his lessons: . . . e8i8a^e 8e xax>xr|v tcoMxxkk; ev Meaaf|vp Koovaxavxivoq 6 
Atiampn; (Andres, Catdlogo de los codices griegos, 31-33). He finished Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 
4841, of the Iliad in Messina on June 2,1488 (Andres, Catdlogo de los codices griegos, 451-53). 
He owned and glossed Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4565 (Andres, Catdlogo de los codices griegos, 
42-43; Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 298). He made Perugia, Perus.D.56, fols. 
4r-208v, 210r-303v, 304r-348v (RGK 1, no. 223). He bought Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4626, 
scholia in Iliadem, in Messina (Andres, Catdlogo de los codices griegos, 148-50). 

115. Prague, BU PSK, VIII.H.36, has inter alia Aristophanes, Proclus, Homer, Oppian, and The¬ 
ocritus. It was copied by Petrus in 1485, apparently while he studied under Lascaris in Messina 
(Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 293). In 1503 Adolf Occo owned three manu¬ 
scripts in Lascaris’s hand, but it remains to be shown that he studied under him. Munich gr.519a 
has Iliad 13-24: folios 1 through 73 are in Occo’s hand, as are interlinear glosses and margi¬ 
nalia; folios 74 through 198 are in Lascaris’s hand, and there are numerous Greek interlinear 
glosses in Occo’s hand. Martinez-Manzano dates Lascaris’s portion around 1460 to 1470. For 
the Lascaris-Occo manuscripts, see Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe 
Occo,” 168-69, 174; Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 244, 339-40, 341. 

116. Oxford, Bodleian, Holkham.gr.84 (Wilson, “The Book Trade in Venice ca. 1400-1515,” 389). 

117. Gualdo Rosa, “Cortesi Urceo, Antonio, detto Codro,” 776. 

118. Castrifrancanus, Alberti Castrifrancani oratio, sigs. b2v, clr; Bustico, “Due umanisti 
veneti,” 347. 

119. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici, 48; Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy, 49. 

120. For extant fragments, see Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 330-39. One edition 
has the versions of Bruni and Niccolo della Valle, Marsuppini’s versions of Iliad 1 and Batra- 
chomyomachia, and a translation of the Odyssey attributed to Filelfo (Venice: B. de Vitalibus, 
1516). See Bertalot, “Zur Bibliographic der Ubersetzungen,” 280-81; Thiermann, “Rede- 
couverte et influence,” 55n2. 

121. Manetti mentions his copy of Pilato in his treatise Contra ludaeos et Gentes (Baldassari and 
Bagemihl, Giannozzo Manetti: Biographical Writings, 146). His Iliad is BAV, Pal.gr. 180 (Ste¬ 
venson, Codices manuscripti palatinigraeci, 94; RGK 3, no. 302). Scutariota was working in 
Manetti’s house in 1442 (Cagni, “Agnolo Manetti e Vespasiano da Bisticci,” 296nl). Manetti 
also owned BAV, Pal.gr. 179, of the Homeric Hymns (Stevenson, Codices manuscripti palatini 
graeci, 93-94). 

122. Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 2:27. “Argonautica et hymnos Orphei 
et Homeri . . . quae adolescens nescio quomodo ad verbum mihi soli transtuli, quemad- 
modum tu nuper hospes ad me vidisti, edere nunquam piacuit” (Cytowska, “£rasme de Rot¬ 
terdam,” 342). 
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123. Rhosos made BAV, Vat.gr.27, at Bologna, subscribed on May 28, 1465. For an undated 
manuscript made by Rhosos at Bologna, see chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras,” p. 10 
and n. 86. 

124. Resta, Apollonio Rodio , 1058. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 66.31, has a version of the Iliad 
(fols. 7r-256v), disordered and with gaps, which may have originated with Callistus (Resta, 
Apollonio Rodio , 1092-95n31). He copied Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.U.5.1 of the Iliad, and 
Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.P.5.19, fols. 2r-43r, of the Odyssey, ; Demetrius Xanthopoulos copied 
fols. 43r-199v. Both manuscripts were made perhaps between 1455 and 1460 (Centanni, 
“La biblioteca di Andronico Callisto,” 210, 212-13, 218). Callistus copied some Homeric 
Hymns in Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.T.9.14; he wrote scholia on Homer in Modena, Bibl. 
Estense, a.U.9.22; and he copied Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.611, fols. 46-243v, of the Odys¬ 
sey (Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 316 and n4, 323, 334). 

125. Only lines 1 through 525 remain. Parts of the two versions are compared by Ferri in “Per una 
supposta traduzione.” Ferri calls this a revision of Pilato’s translation. For Fonzio’s version of 
the Posthomerica , see chapter 3, section “Quintus of Smyrna.” 

126. BAV, Vat.lat.3298, which has books 2 and 3, was presented to Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1472; 
BAV, Vat.lat.3617, which has books 4 and 5, was complete by 1475 (Levine Rubinstein, “The 
Notes to Poliziano’s «Iliad»,” 205). 

127. Perosa, “Due lettere inedite del Poliziano,” 353. 

128. September 1475 (Cammelli, Demetrio Calcondila , 56). 

129. The preface to his verse prolusion, Ambra , addressed to Lorenzo Tornabuoni, is dated 
November 4, 1485 (edited in Fantazzi, Angelo Poliziano , 68-109). Martinelli, “Grammat- 
iche greche,” 258-59, 261. 

130. On April 2, 1507, Cipriano Senile wrote to Giangiorgio Trissino that he had tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to persuade Chalcondyles to lecture on Apollonius or pseudo-Orpheus rather than the 
Homeric Hymns (Morsolin, Giangiorgio Trissino , 29-30, nl; Friggi, Gli studigreci a Milano 
al tempo di Ludovico il Moro , 206). On April 7, 1508, Chalcondyes wrote to Trissino, “Io 
sono al quinto libro de la Iliade. Lego etiam privatim Basilio nonum librum tt|<; ’C^uaaeiac;” 
(Pontani, “Omero, Appiano e l’ombra di un padre,” 263-84; Friggi, Gli studigreci a Milano 
al tempo di Ludovico il Moro , 210). 

131. ISTC ih00300000. ISTC dates it March 18, 1487, to 1488. The colophon is December 9, 
1488; the preface, apparently printed last, is January 13, 1488, stylo florentino. 

132. He also owned the two-volume Aldine edition of 1504 (Offenbacher, “La bibliotheque de 
Willibald Pirckheimer,” 253). On March 10, 1503, Pirckheimer asked Celtis to send him a 
eppeve'ia of Homer (edited in Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers Briefwechsel , 1:195). It is not 
clear whether this is a translation or a commentary. 

133. Marcotte, “La bibliotheque de Jean Calphurnius,” 197. 

134. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.454, annotated with notes from the A scholia (Grafton, Commerce 
with the Classics , 174-75). 

135. Cambridge, University Library, Inc.2.B.8.8 [1943]. He also donated his edition of the Iliad 
scholia (Rome, 1517). See Sturge, Cuthbert Tunstall , 392-94. 

136. It was not advertised in the Aldine catalog of October 1, 1498 (Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio 
editore , 2: plate IX), but it was in that of June 22, 1503. However, it has been deleted 
from this catalog, probably when the following Aldine editions were added to the catalog in 
manuscript: Demosthenes (November 1504); Homer (November 1504); Quintus (c. 1504); 
Aesop (October 1505; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plates X-XIII). 

137. Edited in Miillner. “Eine Rede des Ioannes Lascaris,” 137. 

138. Antinori (1470-1503) copied Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 64, extracts from Eustathius’s commen¬ 
tary on Homer, on which he wrote, “KapiXcx; 6 ’Avxlvcopcx;, veaviaq navu itemiSeupevoq 
xf|v 1 EXXa8a <p©vf|v, tocuttiv ttiv plpXov eypaye, eK tou Euaiaeioa) xauxaq xa<; eKXoya<; 
Bap'ivou tou Oapoplvou eicXeyovTcx; Kai avayivcoaicovTcx;. aircoq 8e 6 KapiXoq, ou 
npoapXertcov pexa^i) ypacpcov, oXtiv rhv plpXov eypaye, Bapivou auxoa) SiSaaicdXoa) 
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avocyivcoaKovToq Kai eKAiyovxoq ek too) E\)gt(x0io'u a7cep aux© iipEGKev ...” (Guida, “II 
Dictionarium di Favorino e il Lexicon Vindobonense ,” 267nl0). 

139. Appendix 1, no. 18, “Eustathii de idiomatibus quae apud Homerum,” probably 1493, 
according to Guida, “II Dictionarium di Favorino e il Lexicon Vindobonense ,” 268nl5. 

140. Appendix 1, no. 18, sig. *6r. 

141. Pozzi, “Da Padova a Firenze nel 1493,” 193. 

142. Forteguerri, at Florence, asked for a copy of the Aldine Homer on October 11, 1504, and 
again on December 2. See De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde Manuce , 39-41, letter nos. 
32 and 33. 

143. June 3, 1510 (De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde Manuce , 49, letter no. 40). 

144. Browning, “Homer in Byzantium,” 16. 

145. Munich, gr.519a, Iliad 13-24, copied by Occo and Lascaris; Munich, gr.519b, Odyssey and 
Batrachomyomachia , thirteenth or fourteenth century (Mondrain, “La collection de manu- 
scrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 168-70). See in this chapter, n. 115. For Occo and Lascaris, 
see chapter 3, section “Quintus of Smyrna.” 

146. Agricola wrote to Occo from Dillingen, August 24, 1479: “Causa propter quam manere 
volui fuit ut Homerum exscriberem. Scis ut sine eo Greca studia mihi prorsus sint manca. 
Scriberemque si non utrumque volumen, saltern tamen ’IA,i(x8a” (edited in Van der Laan and 
Akkerman, Rudolf Agricola, 116). 

147. For the timing of Lascaris’s departure, see Knos, Un ambassadeur de Phellenisme, 80. Lascaris 
owned PBN, Res.Yb 3-4 (Grafton, Commerce with the Classics, 180 and nl26). The margina¬ 
lia in BAV, Inc.1.50 have long been attributed to Janus Lascaris (e.g., in De Nolhac, La biblio- 
theque de Fulvio Orsini, 158; Sheehan, Incunabula, 2:631), but they are by Marcus Musurus: 
see Pontani, Sguardi su Ulisse, 481-83. I am grateful to David Speranzi for this notice. For 
Aemilius, see Grafton, Commerce with the Classics, 161. 

148. Ibid., 135. For this book, now at Princeton University, see Hanford, “An Old Master Restored.” 

149. Bude used the B scholia preserved in Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.453, and the A scholia pre¬ 
served in Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.454 (Grafton, Commerce with the Classics, 174). The first 
of these appears in the inventory of 1468, the second in that of 1474 (Labowsky, Bessarion’s 
Library and the Biblioteca Marciana, 176, item no. 442, and 226, item no. 633). A likely 
opportunity for studying these manuscripts would have been during Lascaris’s time as ambas¬ 
sador to Venice, 1504 to 1509. 

150. EE 1:305-6. Perhaps an echo of Petrarch: “Homerus tuus apud me mutus, imo vero ego 
apud ilium surdus sum. Gaudeo tamen vel aspectu solo . . .” (to Nicolas Sigeros, Milan, 10 
January [1354]; Rossi, Francesco Petrarca, 3:277, book 18, letter no. 2). 

151. Pierre d’Angleberme, who studied Greek under Erasmus at Paris (apparendy 1504-5), refers 
to “Odyssea quam praeceptor meus Desiderius feliciter traduxit” (EE l:306n, 329n). Allen 
says “Pyrrhus” (his son), possibly an error. 

152. In the eighteenth century, this copy was owned by J. A. Ernestus. See Ernestus, Homeri 
Opera Omnia, viii. 

153. Cambridge, University Library, Adv.d.13.4, has annotations, some by Melanchthon. 

154. Spitz, Conrad Celtis, 58. In 1503, Celtis was in possession of a copy of Homer that belonged 
to Willibald Pirckheimer. Pirckheimer had some difficulty retrieving this copy, and in 1504, he 
declined Celtis’s suggestion that he translate the Odyssey. See Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers 
Briefwechsel, 1:195, 198, 206. 

155. Lectures are recorded in 1518, 1519, 1522, 1523, and 1524. See Rhein, “Melanchthon and 
Greek Literature, ” 164-65. 

156. Appendix 1, no. 94; Iliad 2:211-20; Homeric Hymn 4:29-55. 

157. He says that the Paris lectures were given by a Cretan. Delaruelle suggests that he might 
have meant Jacques Musurus of Rhodes (“L’etude du grec a Paris de 1514 a 1530,” 58). In 
November 1520, Gleareanus writes, “Vide quam Iliada nunc tibi recito. Fortasse quod nunc 
Iliada lego et Livium” (ibid., 59). 
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158. Homeri Ulysseae lib. I et II. Angeli Politiani in Homerum Praefatio. Basle: A. Cratander, July 
1520. Oecolampadius’s grammar had been printed by Cratander at Basle in September 1518 
and March 1520 (appendix 1, nos. 96 and 106). The lexicon was printed in March 1519 
(appendix 2, no. 20). Cratander’s preface to the Odyssey records that he was encouraged by two 
enthusiastic students of Greek, Caspar Hedius (1494-1552) and Jacobus Nepos (d. 1527), for 
whom see Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 2:11-12,169-70. 

159. Homeri Ulysseae lib. let II. Angeli Politiani in Homerum Praefatio. Basle: A. Cratander, July 
1520, sig. Alv. 

160. Appendix 1, no. 166. 

161. In two parts: Iliad, March 1523; Odyssey, Batrachomyomachia, Hymni, 1523 sine mense (Van 
Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens d A lost, 327-28). 

162. See Delaruelle, “L’etude du grec a Paris de 1514 a 1530,” 136. Homeri Iliados libri duo una 
cum annotatiunculis Volmarii. [Paris]: Gourmont, October 1523. An edition of Iliad books 
1 and 2 by Martens, tentatively ascribed to 1521 (Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Mar¬ 
tens d’Alost, 317-18), may have followed Gourmont’s edition. 

163. Dedicated to Giovanni Marrasio (Zippel, “Carlo Marsuppini da Arezzo,” 203n20). The 
preface is in Sabbadini, Biografia documentata di Giovanni Aurispa, 179. See also Bertalot, 
“Zwolf Briefe des Ambrogio Traversari,” 259-60, and Stinger, Humanism and the Church 
Fathers, 34. 

164. See Salanitro, “Teodoro Gaza traduttore di testi classici,” 224. 

165. A revised version was printed in 1503. For Calenzio, see Foa, “Gallucci, Luigi (Elisio Calen- 
zio).” In the preface, written many years later, he says that he wrote the work at the age of 
eighteen, from which it is calculated that he was born in 1430. 

166. BAV, Vat.gr.1314. See Diller, “Three Greek Scribes Working for Bessarion,” 408; Mioni, 
“Bessarione scriba ed alcuni suoi collaborator!,” 299; Centanni, “La biblioteca di Andronico 
Callisto,” 218. 

167. For this manuscript, see chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras,” n. 83, and in the present 
chapter, n. 174. 

168. ISTC ih00300800, the editio princeps of Marsuppini’s verse translation and the first printed 
interlinear Greek-Latin text. For the date, see Balsamo, “Revisiting Early Printed Books at 
Brescia,” 22. A single copy survives at the John Rylands Library in Manchester. 

169. Edited by Leonicus of Crete. Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique, item no. 3; ISTC ih000301000. 

170. Gourmont, September 18, 1507 (Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a 
Paris,” 19). 

171. Venice, circa 1475 (ISTC ih00302000); Parma, 1492 (ISTC ih00303000); Modena, 1498 
(ISTC ih00304000); Pesaro: Soncinus, 1509 [Vienna: Winterburg, c. 1509] (see in the pres¬ 
ent chapter, n. 172); Florence: Zuchetta, 1512; Venice: De Vitalibus, 1516. 

172. The edition published at Vienna by Winterburg, around 1509, prints Marsuppini’s version 
but ascribes it to Reuchlin: see Knauer, “ Iter per miscellanea .” 

173. Paris: Bade, [1511?]; Wittenberg: Gronenberg, 1513. 

174. A manuscript of the work in the hand of Demetrius Chalcondyles, dated 1460 to 1467, attri¬ 
butes the work either to Homer or to Tiypr|<; tou Kapo<; (Jena, Prov.o.25, fol. 84). In 1467, 
this manuscript belonged to Johann Loffelholtz of Nuremberg: see Stockhausen, “Katalog der 
griechischen Handschriften,” 698-700. The Greek edition of the text in 1486 attributes it to 
the same author (sig. ilr). Reuchlin’s version in Munich 582a, dated 1486 to 1495, is titled 
“Homeri Batrachomyomachia: In quibusdam autem Tigretis Caris” (Knauer, u Iterper miscella- 
neaf 29). Froben records that in a manuscript belonging to Beatus Rhenanus it is attributed to 
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commentary, see Gavin and Miller, “Erasmus’ Additions to Listrius’ Commentary.” 
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175. Kusukawa, Philip Melanchthon, 56. 

176. Robinson, Luciani Dialogi , 369. 

177. Chrysoloras owned BAV, Vat.gr.87, of Lucian and Philostratus’s Heroicus. This was in the Vat¬ 
ican Library by 1455. It was borrowed by Cardinal Isidore of Kiev in May 1455 and returned 
on his death in 1463 (Devreesse, Catalogue des manuscritsgrecs, 38). For the manuscript and 
its subscriptions, see Berti, “Uno scriba greco-latino,” 441-42 and figure 8. Another manu¬ 
script of Lucian, BAV, Vat.gr. 1324, tenth century, has also been connected with Chrysoloras 
(Zorzi, “I Crisolora,” 108, 110). 

178. The glossed manuscript is BAV, Urb.gr. 121, which has Charon , Calumnia , Piscator , 
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and 1400 (Berti, “Uno scriba greco-latino,” 427, 440-41). For the use of Calumnia in this 
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see Deligiannis, Fifteenth-Century Latin Translations , 31-61, 267-95. For Bertoldo’s ver¬ 
sion, see Weiss, “Gli inizi dello studio del greco a Firenze,” 245 and nll9. The evidence for 
Bertoldo’s dedication of this work to Zambeccari is in Sabbadini, “Ancora Pietro Marcello,” 
260-61. For the date of Zambeccari’s death, see Frati, Epistolario di Pellegrino Zambeccari. 

179. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 25.9, copied at Florence by Tedaldo della Casa, dated May 26, 
1403 (Berti, “Uno scriba greco-latino,” 416-17); BAV, Vat.lat.989, which belonged to Salu- 
tati (Ullman, The Humanism of Coluccio Salutati, 184-85). In a letter of January 26, 1403, 
to Pietro Marcello, Antonio di Romagno acknowledges a loan of “tuum Timonem” (Gold¬ 
schmidt, “The First Edition of Lucian of Samosata,” 12-13). 

180. Complete no later than May 26, 1403, when it was copied by Tedaldo della Casa in Florence 
(Weiss, “Gli inizi dello studio del greco a Firenze,” 245; Berti, “Uno scriba greco-latino,” 
416-17). Salutati owned BAV, Vat.lat.989, fols. 90v-96v (Ullman, The Humanism of Coluc¬ 
cio Salutati , 184-85). This version, possibly also made by Bertoldo, is in Heymeryck, “Les 
traductions latines du ‘Charon,’” 168-95. It was not {pace Sabbadini, “Ancora Pietro Mar¬ 
cello,” 260-62) printed at Venice in 1494 (Berti, “Uno scriba greco-latino,” 418n3). 

181. He probably owned Wolfenbiittel, ms. 2907 (Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and 
Guarino Veronese,” 318), for which, see Sidwell, “Manoscritti umanistici di Luciano,” 242. 

182. Calumnia : For the sources and diffusion of this version, see Deligiannis, Fifteenth-Century 
Latin Translations, 65-110; for an edition, see ibid., 111-37. Muscae encomium : dedicated 
to Scipione Mainente: “Nuper inter versandum scedas nonnullas amoenum quoddam occurit 
opusculum, quod dum linguae graecae rudimenta pridem exercere coepi, iuvenilis quondam 
lusit aetas: inscribitur autem Muscae lauded ([October 1440?], Sabbadini, Epistolario di Gua¬ 
rino Veronese 2:406; Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 28). Parasitus: completed after Guarino’s 
return to Venice in 1408 and.dedicated to Pietro Dona (then archbishop of Crete) between 
1408 and 1418. The version survives in two manuscripts and is edited in Marsh, “Guarino of 
Verona’s Translation of Lucian’s Parasite .” 

183. Lapo da Castiglionchio, perhaps 1436 (Deligiannis, Fifteenth-Century Latin Translations, 
141-205); Francesco Griffolini, circa 1460 (ibid., 209-54); Lorenzo Lippi da Colle (De 
Marinis and Perosa, Nuovi documenti, 49-50); anonymous version (Venice: Bevilaqua, 1494; 
Sidwell, “Manoscritti umanistici di Luciano,” 245); Rudolf Agricola, circa 1479, printed 
Louvain: Rescius and Sturm, 1530 (Allen, “The Letters of Rudolf Agricola,” 312); Giovanni 
Boerio, circa 1506 (BL, Add. 19553; EE 8:324); Philip Melanchthon (Venice, Bibl. Marciana, 
lat.12.98 [4726], fols. 1—4; Kristeller, Iter Italicum, 2:258). 

184. Anonymous version in Venice: Bevilaqua, 1494 (Sidwell, “Manoscritti umanistici di Luciano,” 
245). Berault’s version was published at Paris in 1517 (Delaruelle, “L’etude du grec a Paris de 
1514 a 1530,” 52). 

185. Bologna, B.3471 (Kristeller, Iter Italicum, 1:17). 

186. See appendix 1, no. 36. For Calcagnini, see Marchetti, De Ferrari, and Mutini, “Calcagnini, 
Celio,” 492-98; Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 1:242-43. I know of 
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no other version before 1530. In a letter to Aldus dated December 19,1505, Forteguerri talks 
of translating this work (De Nolhac, Les correspondents dAlde Menace, 43-45, letter no. 36). 

187. Lorenzo de Alopa. ISTC il00320000. The edition excludes Nero and the Epigremmete , and 
the editor marks Philopetris and Cheridemus as spurious. It was probably edited by Janus 
Lascaris, but see Sidwell, “Manoscritti umanistici di Luciano,” 253n77. 

188. Marcotte, “La bibliotheque de Jean Calphurnius,” 192. 

189. BAV, Inc.1.19, is annotated by Tomeo; BAV, Inc.1.18, by Forteguerri (Sheehan, Incunebuh , 
2:788). 

190. Offenbacher, “La bibliotheque de Willibald Pirckheimer,” 254. For Pirckheimer’s attempts 
to acquire leaves missing from a printed edition of Lucian, see Reicke, Willibeld Pirckheimers 
Briefipechsel , 2:236, 328, 330. 

191. Lucieni opere . leones Philostreti. Eiusdem Heroice. Eiusdem vitee Sophisterum. leones lunioris 
Philostreti. Descriptiones Cellistreti. The colophon to the text of Lucian is February 1503, 
apparendy new style; the colophon to Philostratus’s Vitee sophisterum is June. 

192. The price is written next to the book in the catalog of June 22,1503, reproduced in Orlandi, 
Aldo Menuzio edit ore, 2: plates X-XIII. 

193. Erasmus’s versions are edited by Robinson, Lucieni Dielogi , 362-603. In 1506, Toxeris (EE 
1:416-17), Tyrennicide (EE 1:422-23), Timon (EE 1:423-24), Gellus( EE 1:424-26), De 
mercede conductis (EE 1:429-30), Alexender (EE 1:430-31), Eunuchus , and De secrificiis 
(EE 1:434-35). In 1512, Abdicetus , Iceromenippus (EE 1:512-13), and De estrologie (EE 
1:519-20). In 1514, Cronosolon and Seturnelie (EE 1:561-62). In 1517, Convivium (EE 
2:502-3). 

194. BL, Add. 19553 has this Latin translation of Celumnie and of Isocrates’ Ad Nicoclem : see EE 
8:324. In 1512, Erasmus dedicated his version of De estrologie to Boerio’s father, the king’s 
physician (EE 1:519-20). 

195. Firmin-Didot, Aide Menace et PHellenisme e Venise , 602-3. For Bullock, see chapter 1, sec¬ 
tion “Theodore Gaza,” p. 20, n. 214. 

196. Aleandro’s letter to Aldus is printed in the original Italian in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de 
la typographic grecque a Paris,” 68-70. It is translated by De Nolhac, “Le grec a Paris sous 
Louis XII,” 63-67. 

197. PBN, gr.1638, which also has Thucydides, Planudes, and Demosthenes (Omont, “Georges 
Hermonyme de Sparte,” 94). 

198. This has Somnium , Ad Prometheum , Ad Nigrinum , Nigrinus , Iudicium vocelium , Timon , 
Alcyon , and Prometheus. Omont dates it [c. 1510] (Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typog¬ 
raphic grecque a Paris,” 26). It has Gourmont’s first Greek font, with the accents cast sepa¬ 
rately from the letters. The last dated use of this font is in the Paris Plutarch of April 30,1509, 
although Gourmont’s undated Isocrates uses the font and seems to postdate the Plutarch. 
The first dated use of Gourmont’s new Greek font, which has breathings and accents cast with 
the letters, is in the Chrysoloras of [May or July] 13, 1512, appendix 1, no. 42. 

199. The edition, described in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque k Paris,” 
26, 33-34, 61-62, Dielogi deorum , Dielogi merini , and Dielogi mortuorum. Omont dates 
it [c. 1513]. It has Gourmont’s first device. The last dated use of this device was in the prefa¬ 
tory gathering of Gourmont’s dictionary (appendix 2, no. 14), printed in the last days of 
1512. This edition uses Gourmont’s second Greek font, of which the first dated use is in 
the Chrysoloras of [May or July] 1512. The title page of this edition advertises Brachet’s 
lectures (Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque & Paris,” 33). The preface is 
reprinted in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque & Paris,” 61-62. 

200. Appendix 1, no. 133; reprinted in 1525, appendix 1, no. 150. 

201. For details of these editions, see Van Iseghem, Biogrephie de Thierry Mertens d’Alost , 304-5, 
309, 320, 323, 332, 334-35, 336. 

202. Hoven, “Enseignement du grec,” 81. For Strazelius, see Biogrephie Netionele de Belgique 24: 
cols. 168-69. 

203. Hoven, “Enseignement du grec,” 81. 
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204. Calumnia , 1479; Gallus , 1479, revised 1484; Micyllus , 1484 (Vander Laan and Akkerman, 
Rudolf Agricola, 106-9; 232, 236, 366, 369; 224). 

205. It has Calumnia , Icaromenippus , Somnium , Menippus , and Cynicus. The last two works have 
lexica attached (Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 171). 

206. Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers Briejwechsej 1:195. 

207. See EE 2:151, letter no. 362, note to line 3. 

208. Luciani Piscator . . . Bilibaldo Pirckheymero . . . interprete, eiusdem epistola apologetic a. 
Nuremberg: F. Peypus, October 2, 1517. The long preface to Laurentius Beheym defends 
Reuchlin. 

209. Hagenau: T. Anshelm, January 1520. Dedicated to Hieronymus Emser. 

210. The edition, printed by Johann Schott, is dated 1515 sine mense. It is presumably before 
November 26, 1515, the date of a letter of P. Aperbach, at Leipzig, to M. Hummelberg: 
“Estne cognitus tibi Othmarus Nachtgall? Transtulit e graeco Luciani dialogos deorum” 
(Horawitz, “Zur Biographie und Correspondenz Johannes Reuchlins,” 141^12). For this 
translator, see chapter 1, section “Ottomar Nachtgall.” 

211. In 1516 Bruno Amorbach spoke to his brother Boniface of “tralationes Luciani et Aristo- 
phanis, ubi verbum verbo respondet, quas habui a communi praeceptore nostro Conone” 
(Saffrey, “Un humaniste dominicain,” 36). 

212. Hercules Gallicuswzs printed at Wittenberg, [1520]: see Wetzel and others, Melanchthons 
Briejwecbsel , 1:181-82. The Greek text of Calumnia was printed there [c. March 1521]: see 
ibid., 1:272-73. For his version, see the present chapter, n. 183. For his lectures, see Rhein, 
“Melanchthon and Greek Literature,” 164-65. Cupido was printed in Greek with the gram¬ 
mar in 1520,1522,1527, and 1528: see appendix 1, nos. 109,129,165,173.1 have not seen 
every edition of Melanchthon’s grammar and this list is incomplete. 

213. Martens’s edition of Prometheus , and his edition of Icaromenippus , Menippus , and Vitarum 
auctio , are undated. Van Iseghem dates the first to 1519 from the state of the device, and he is 
certain that the second was printed the same year as the first (Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thi¬ 
erry Martens d’Alost , 304-5). A third edition, a translation of the second, is also undated. It has 
been printed to allow binding with the Greek text and is very likely contemporary with it. 

214. Basle: Curio, 1522, sig. [Alv]; Robinson, Luciani Dialogi , 369. 

215. Robinson, Luciani Dialogi , 369. 

216. Aristophanis inter comicos summi Ranae (Basle: Froben, 1524), sig. alv. 

217. BAV, Pal.gr. 116, for which see Stevenson, Codices manuscripti palatinigraeci, 55. See also 
Sabbadini, La scuola e gli studi di Guarino Guarini Veronese , 11-12; Sabbadini, Le scoperte 
dei codici , 45; Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 319. Guarino 
may have owned Oxford, Bodleian, Holkh.gr.88, of eight plays: see Giannini, “Holkham Hall 
88.” For Chrysoloras’s grammar, see chapter 1, section “Manuel Chrysoloras.” 

218. Lockwood, “De Rinucio Aretino,” 51-52, 72-76. 

219. Lines 1 through 269. This version is edited, as prose, by Lockwood, “De Rinucio Aretino,” 
163-72, and see Cecchini and Cassio, “Due contributi sulla traduzione,” 472-82. Bruni’s 
preface indicates that he knew, or knew of, Nubes. Wilson evaluates the version and suggests 
a date circa 1439 (Wilson, Prom Byzantium to Italy , 30-31). Piccolomini commented on 
Bruni’s poetry, “in carmine quoque nihil potuit; nam etsi artem habuit, venam tamen naturae 
non habuit” (Van Heck, Enee Silvii Piccolominei postea PH PP II De viris illustribus, 36). 

220. See Cortesi, “II «Vocabularium» greco di Giovanni Tortelli,” 481-82. The scholia preserved 
in Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.U.5.101, or a related manuscript, seem to have been used by 
Tortelli at Constantinople (ibid., 476). 

221. Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 738. A list of books to be sent to Gian Pietro da Lucca by Vitto- 
rino, dated 1445, includes one tided “Aristophanes” (Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino 
da Feltre,” 92). 

222. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators , 50. 

223. Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 739. 
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224. He wrote to Platina, “Aristophanis particulam illam impraesentiarum ad te minime mitto, cum 
mihi ipse sit opus: quibusdam lectito; cum ilium explevero, ilico accipies, eo tamen foedere 
ut, cum ilium acceperis, non insolenter eum tractes, non asperneris propterea quod tarn male 
vestitus, tarn obsitus, tarn turpis decrepitusque accedat. Si eum olim in tuas manus aliquando 
perventurum putassem, diligentius in illo ordinando ac scribendo elaborassem” (Resta, Giorgio 
Valagussa, 179). For Valagussa’s Greek studies at Ferrara, see ibid., 162-64,183-84. 

225. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, lat.14.10 (4659), fols. 41r-65v. Pietro donated this manuscript to 
the monastery of San Giovanni in Verdara at Padua in 1478. For Scholarios’s grammar, see 
chapter 1, section “George Scholarios.” Copenhagen, GKS 418, 20, of Plutus Aso belonged 
to Pietro (Bernardinello, “Gli studi propedeutici di greco,” 127 and nl09). 

226. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4629, fols. 2Iff. Lascaris added Plutus to Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4677. 
This manuscript was owned by Lascaris in Constantinople, lost in the fall of the city, rediscov¬ 
ered, and bought by him in Fera circa 1457, and then given to a friend there along with other 
manuscripts. He later recovered and restored it at Messina circa 1475 (Martinez-Manzano, 
Konstantinos Laskaris , 10 and nl9). In 1490 at Messina, Lascaris completed Madrid, Bibl. 
Nacional, 4683, a thirteenth-century manuscript of Plutus , Nubes, Ranae , and Equites (Andres, 
Catdlogo de los codices griegos, 224-26, 236-38). Prague, BU PSK, VTII.H.36, which has Aris¬ 
tophanes inter alia, was copied by Petrus Castellus of Paris in 1485, apparently while he studied 
under Lascaris at Messina. See Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris , 293. 

227. Pincelli, Andrea Brenta , 30, which reads, “declinationes verborum.” The prolusion sur¬ 
vives in BAV, Vat.lat.2713, fols. 45r-46v, edited in Pincelli, Andrea Brenta , 30-38. Brenta 
is recorded as lecturer in Latin and Greek at the Studium urbis from 1481 to 1483 (Dorati, 
“I lettori dello Studio,” 125), but the records are incomplete and he probably lectured there 
earlier. He died February 11, 1484 (Pincelli, Andrea Brenta , 40). 

228. Bertola, I due primi registri , 3, 7, 9, 18. For Guazzelli, see Russo, “Guazzelli, Demetrio.” 

229. Piero, at Fiesole, to Niccolo Michelozzi, at Florence, 29 July 1482: “Cum Angelus comicum 
ilium Graecum atque elegantissimum, et in quo est id quod proprie dicitur axTiKiapoq, Aris- 
tophanem mihi exponere cupiat, et mihi eius non sit copia, peto a te mihi ut tuum com¬ 
modes” (De Marinis and Perosa, Nuovi documenti , 74). 

230. Pozzi, “Da Padova a Firenze nel 1493,” 193. 

231. “Inserui autem huic epistolae dimidium folii mei libelli ubi ipsam comoediam conscribo, ut 
videres si placerent illi litterularum lineares tractus” (ibid., 193). 

232. Ibid. 

233. See the Aldine catalogs of October 1, 1498, and June 22, 1503, reproduced in Orlandi, Aldo 
Manuzio editore , 2: plates IX-XIII. In a letter dated April 15, 1498, Antonio Codro Urceo 
declined an opportunity to buy two copies of the edition for one gold piece (Dorez, “fetudes 
aldines III,” 325). This date is three months before the colophon of the Aldine Aristophanes. 
Thesmophoriazousai. and Lysistrata were first printed at Florence in the Juntine edition of 
1515 and 1516. 

234. The fifth volume of Aristotle is dated June 1498; the Aldine Aristophanes (ISTC ia00958000) 
is dated July 15, 1498. Aldus’s Latin preface is in Botfield, Prefaces , 218-19; Orlandi, Aldo 
Manuzio editore , 1:23-24; and Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 1:46-47. Musurus’s Greek 
preface is in Botfield, Prefaces , 219-21; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:47-49. 

235. Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:24. Aldus’s source for this remark is unknown. Gaza died 
circa 1475. 

236. “Antiqua comoedia cum sinceram illam sermonis Attici gratiam prope sola retinet, turn 
facundissimae libertatis est et in insectandis vitiis praecipua ...” (Quintilian, Institutio orato- 
ria , 10.1). 

237. Plutus antiqua comoedia (Parma: A. Ugoletus, 1501) preface. Passio writes, [ Plutus , como¬ 
edia] “quam olim cum caeteris Aristophanis fabulis mihi et condiscipulo Balthasari Alioto 
(non vulgaris doctrinae iuveni) interpretatus est Thadaeus Ugoletus Parmensis ...” It appears 
from the preface that the version had been made not long before. 

238. De Nolhac, Les correspondants d y Alde Manuce , 65-69, letter no. 57. 
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239. To Anton Kress, December 19, 1501, edited in Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers Briejwechsel, 
1:141. 

240. Lines 1 through 269 and Pirckheimer’s continuation are in BL, Arundel 338 (Kristeller, Iter 
Italicum, 4:131). 

241. To an unidentified friend, [1502?], edited in Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers Briejwechsel, 
1:177-78; Mondrain, “L’etude du grec en Italie,” 314. The translation is not stated in the 
letter to be of Aristophanes. Pirckheimer wrote in 1502 (after June 19), “lam pridem secum 
[Adolph Occo] egi, Iohane [sic] Peutinger intercessore, ut aliquid praecipue Aristo[phanis] 
extorquere possem, sed in cassum omnis noster fuit labor; quamvis ego amplius opera sua 
non indigeam, comentaria [sic] nactus Aristophanis quae mihi sensum poetae aperiunt” (Rup- 
prich, Die Briejwechsel , no. 359; Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers Briejwechsel, 1:192). 

242. Pirckheimer’s copy of the editio princeps of Aristophanes was decorated by Albrecht Diirer 
(Offenbacher, “La bibliotheque de Willibald Pirckheimer,” 253). 

243. Saffrey, “Un humaniste dominicain,” 28. 

244. Lines 1340ff (Meyer, “Ein Kollegheft des humanisten Cono,” 281). 

245. Cuno died in Basle in 1513. His manuscript, Cambridge, Trinity College, R.1.42 (459), cop¬ 
ied by Michael Lygizos (RGK 1, no. 282), passed to Beatus Rhenanus the same year (Saffrey, 
“Un humaniste dominicain,” 36n51). 

246. Ibid., 36. 

247. As appears from Mosellanus’s preface, dated August 25, 1517 ( Aristophanis comici facetissimi 
Plums, graeci sermonis studiosis mire utilis. Hagenau: T. Anshelm, November 1517), sig. a2v. 

248. Ibid., sig. a2v. 

249. As appears from the inscription on the tide page (Oxford, Bodleian, Auct.S.8.12). Carlotta 
Dionisotti brought this volume to my attention. 

250. EE 2:497. For Rescius, see Roersch, “Un bon ouvrier.” 

251. Detailed in Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens d’Alost, 280-82. 

252. Wittenberg: M. Lotter, [after April] 1521. Wetzel and others, Melanchthons Briejwechsel', 
203-5; Rhein, “Melanchthon and Greek Literature,” 164. 

253. Cicero, De senectute , 79 renders Xenophon, Cyropaedia , 8:7.17. See Jones, “Cicero as a 
Translator,” 25. Cicero wrote, “at Cyri vitam et disciplinam legant, praeclaram illam quidem, 
sed neque tarn nostris rebus aptam nec tamen Scauri laudibus anteponendam” ( Brutus, 29). 

254. BAV, Vat.gr. 1335, tenth century, Cyrop ., Anab ., Apol ., Ages., Hiero, Lac. Resp., Ath. Resp., 
Poroi (Zorzi, “I Crisolora,” 101, 108). It was subsequently owned by Aurispa (Haltinner and 
Schmoll, “The Older Manuscripts of Xenophon’s Hiero” 231-32). 

255. Bruni wrote to Pietro Miani in October or November 1407, “Librum Xenophontis de Cyri 
infantia, quern tu fore apud Demetrium [Cydones] arbitrabare, cupio scire an habere pos- 
simus” (Luiso, Studi su Pepistolario, 2:16). 

256. Guarino received a manuscript of Anab., Oecon., Hiero from a Greek monk named Isidore 
(Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 320). This is probably Flor¬ 
ence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. gr.112 (Oecon., Cyrop., Anab., Hiero), copied by Isi¬ 
dore, subsequently Latin patriarch of Constantinople (RGK 1, no. 155). Since it belonged 
to Antonio Corbinelli (d. 1425), Guarino may have left it in Florence. Guarino owned a 
manuscript of Oecon., Anab., Cyrop., Ages., Mem. (Sabbadini, La scuola egli studi di Guarino 
Guarini Veronese, 105) and seems to have owned Erlangensis 89 of Cyrop. (Diller, “Greek 
Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 320). 

257. Vespasiano, edited in Greco, Vespasiano da Bisticci, 522. Manetti owned BAV, Pal.gr. 174 
(Oecon., Hiero and Cyrop.) Traversari died in 1439. 

258. Petrus Creticus wrote most of Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 55.21 (Mem., Oecon., De ven., 
Cyrop., Anab., Hipparch., Hiero, Hippias, Lac. Resp., and Ath. Resp.) for Vittorino, who later 
gave it to his pupil Sassuolo da Prato (note on fol. lv). It passed to Guarino and Filelfo (Diller, 
“Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 320; Gamillscheg, “Beobachtungen 
zur Kopistentatigkeit des Petros Kretikos,” 142n35; Haltinner and Schmoll, “The Older Manu¬ 
scripts of Xenophon’s Hiero,” 234-35; RGK 1, no. 352; Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 178; 
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Speranzi, “Codici greci appartenuti a Francesco Filelfo,” 475-76). Gerardo da Patrasso, who 
worked for Vittorino, wrote Perugia, Perns.B.34 ( Mem., Oecon. [imperfect.], Symp. [imper¬ 
fect.], Cyneg., Cyrop ., Anab., Hipparch., Hiero, De re equestri , Lac. Resp., Ath. Resp. [imper¬ 
fect.], Poroi [imperfect.]; Cirignano, “The Manuscripts of Xenophon’s Symposium,” 193). 

259. Filelfo left Constantinople August 27, 1427, and was in Venice by October 10 (Filelfo, Epis- 
tolare Francisci Philelfi , sigs. a2r-v). Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 55.19 ( Symp ., Oecon ., and 
Cyrop.) was copied for him at Constantinople by Chrysococces November 23, 1427 (Ciri¬ 
gnano, “The Manuscripts of Xenophon’s Symposium,” 204; Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia 
biblioteca,” 406; Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 170). 

260. Filelfo to Traversari, 31 January 1429, edited in Mehus, Ambrosii Tmversarii epistolae , 2, col. 
1016, book 24, letter no. 40. Filelfo’s subsequent interest in the work suggests that this refers 
to Cyrop. It may, however, refer to Hiero. Filelfo copied BAV, Vat.gr. 1337, fols. 1-83, Lac. Resp. 
and Cyrop. (Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 178; Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 
406). He acquired Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 55.21: see in the present chapter, n. 258. 

261. See Marsh, “Xenophon.” 

262. Sabbadini, Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa , letter no. 88. 

263. Loomis, “The Greek Studies of Poggio Bracciolini,” 494-500; Marsh, “Xenophon,” 118. 
Poggio’s preface is in Fubini, Poggio Bracciolini , 4:671-77. Vespasiano gives an account of 
this version (edited in Greco, Vespasiano da Bisticci , 1:546-47). 

264. 1446 to 1449 (Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 739). Gaza and Chrysococces copied BAV, Vat. 
gr.1334 (Hipparch., De re equestri, Hiero, Lac. Resp., inter alia) for Filelfo at Constantinople 
(Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 406; RGK 3, nos. 127 and 211). For Florence, 
Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.1, see chapter 3, section “Homer,” n. 113. 

265. Filelfo’s wrote in a letter of November 5, 1454, to Malatesta Novello, “Non diu post ad 
te dabo historiam Cyri iunioris quam Xenophon Socraticus libris quinque complexus est” 
(Filelfo, Epistolare Francisci Philelfi, sig. B6r). This may refer to Xenophon’s Anab. (7 books) 
or to Cyrop. (8 books). On December 1, 1466, Filelfo wrote to Bessarion about dedicating 
his version of Cyrop. to Pope Paul II, and included a sample of the translation. A version was 
complete by September 1467, and in September 1469, he received four hundred ducats for 
the work. He had a copy of his version dedicated to Nicholas Canale, with a preface dated 
April 1,1470. The editio princeps was printed by April 1477 (Legrand, Cent-dix lettresgreques 
de F. Filelfo, 128-29, 131, and nl; Sheppard, “A Fifteenth-Century Humanist”; De Keyser, 
“Francesco Filelfo traduttore di Senofonte,” xlix-lv). Filelfo’s version is edited in De Keyser, 
“Francesco Filelfo traduttore di Senofonte,” 45-269. 

266. For Bruni and Xenophon, see Bodey, Latin Translation in the Renaissance, 9-10. 

267. For Chrysoloras and Aurispa, see the present chapter, p. 92, n. 254; for Guarino, see the pres¬ 
ent chapter, p. 92, n. 256; for Vittorino, see the present chapter, p. 92, n. 258; for Gaza and 
Filelfo, see the present chapter, p. 92, n. 264. Callistus copied most of Modena, Bibl. Estense, 
gr.145 (Hiero, Lac. Resp., Ath. Resp., Poroi, Apol., inter alia), later owned by Giorgio Valla 
(Schmoll, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 315; Centanni, “La biblioteca di Andronico Cal- 
listo,” 214). 

268. With pseudo-Cebes, Tablet, Plutarch, De liberis educandis-, Basil’s letter Ad iuvenes. ISTC 
ic00356000. 

269. The Aldine editio princeps of the works in Greek appeared in 1503. For the edition of 1517, 
see Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique, item no. 58. 

270. See chapter 3, section “Aristophanes,” p. 91. 

271. Edited in Horawitz, “Zur Biographie und Correspondenz Johannes Reuchlins,” 182. 

272. Reuchlin’s version is noticed in a letter dated [1477] (Rhein, Dall’Asta, and Dorner, Johannes 
Reuchlin, 15-18). 

273. Reuchlin to Johann Secer, 12 April 1520 (Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briefwechsel, 323, letter 
no. 292). 

274. Edited in Horawitz, “Zur Biographie und Correspondenz Johannes Reuchlins,” 187-88. 

275. See chapter 3, section “Demosthenes,” p. 95. 
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276. Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens dAlost, 336-40. In the preface to his 1529 
edition of Mem., Rescius says that he taught Oecon., Cyrop., and Hiero the previous year and 
that he has taught Greek at the Trilingual College in Louvain for about eleven years (ibid., 
339-40). For Rescius, see Roersch, “Un bon ouvrier.” 

277. Demosthenes, edited in Herwagen (Basle, 1532). EE 10:74. For the turn of phrase, compare 
Quintilian, Institutio oratoria , 1.4.2. Quintilian states that Cicero is very good for beginners, 
Institutio oratoria , 2.5.20. 

278. PBN, gr.2489, and PBN, gr.2508, for which see Omont, Inventaire-sommaire , 2:268-69, 
274. For the link with Chrysoloras, see Zorzi, “I Crisolora,” 109, 115. For Chrysoloras’s 
gift, see Bruni’s letter to Niccolo Niccoli, 12 October 1405: “Orationes Demosthenis, quas 
Manuel mihi et Roberto nostro donavit, certior fieri cupio an Florentiae sint” (Luiso, Studi 
su Vepistolario , 1:10). 

279. Pro Ctesiphonte was largely finished by 1406 and published in 1407: see Botley, Latin Trans¬ 
lation in the Renaissance , 18n73. Pro Diopithe was completed between November 6 and 
30, 1406 (Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance , 2:376-77). One of the Philippics was 
complete by December 1406: Bruni to Niccoli, December 23, 1406: “Mitto unam ex Dem¬ 
osthenis Philippicis, quam proximis diebus interpretatus sum ...” (Mehus, Leonardi Bruni 
Aretini epistolarum libri VIII , 1:36, book II, letter no. 4; Luiso, Studi su Vepistolario , book 
II, letter no. 3). 

280. “Chrysoloras, qui nuper earn [sc. Demosthenis vitam] legit, miris laudibus elegantiam et con¬ 
version^ fidelitatem extollit” (December 26, 1412; Mehus, Leonardi Bruni Aretini episto¬ 
larum libri VIII , 1:101, book IV, letter no. 1; Luiso, Studi su Vepistolario , book IV, letter no. 
1). This letter provides a terminus ante quern for the version of the life of Demosthenes. For 
Plutarch in the classroom, see chapter 3, section “Plutarch.” 

281. Perosa, Giovanni Rucellai ed il suo Zibaldone 7, 64. 

282. Fiocco, “La biblioteca di Palla Strozzi,” 310. 

283. Chrysoloras did not copy BAV, Vat.gr. 1368 (De corona, Philippics I and 77, and De pace), 
made at Milan before 1414. The inventory of Fulvio Orsini’s library claimed that it was in 
Chrysoloras’s hand, a judgment accepted by several later writers: see De Nolhac, La biblio- 
theque de Fulvio Orsini, 144-4:5, 348; Pertusi, “La scoperta di Euripide nel primo Umane- 
simo,” 121n2. Another copy of Demosthenes, Cesena, Bibl. Malatestiana, D XXVII 1, which 
has been connected with Chrysoloras, seems to have come to Italy later: it was bought at 
Constantinople in 1431 by Niccolo Martinozzi (Zorzi, “I Crisolora,” 124). 

284. For the debate over the authenticity of the work, see Dihle, “Ein Spurium.” 

285. See Botley, Latin Translation in the Renaissance, 19-21. 

286. For the number of manuscripts, see Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum, 253, s. v. “Aeschines,” 
and 257, s. v. “Demosthenes.” Bruni’s versions were printed at Venice: B. Alexandrinus and 
A. Asulanus, March 5, 1485; Venice: De Blavis, May 16, 1488; Venice: P. Pincius, July 15, 
1495; [Nuremberg]: A. Koberger, March 26, 1497; and Milan, November 23, 1498. 

287. Aeschines: BAV, Barb.gr. 159 was probably in Florence early in the fifteenth century and 
Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 60.4, belonged to Niccoli (Diller, “The Manuscript Tradition of 
Aeschines’ Orations,” 51, 56). He certainly had a Greek manuscript of Aeschines by March 
1416 (Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence, 94). Milan, Bibl. 
Ambrosiana, J.22 sup., may have been the manuscript from which Bruni made his version. 
It belonged to Strozzi at his death in 1462 (Diller, “The Manuscript Tradition of Aeschines’ 
Orations,” 50-51). Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. gr.84, belonged to Corbinelli 
(Diller, “The Manuscript Tradition of Aeschines’ Orations,” 49). Wolfenbuttel, 902, was 
made for Aurispa by George Chrysococces, probably in the 1420s, and later owned by Gua- 
rino Veronese (Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 318; Diller, 
“The Manuscript Tradition of Aeschines’ Orations,” 56). 

288. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici, 48; Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy, 49. Filelfo was very 
familiar with Demosthenes: in a letter of February 15, 1451, he correctly observes that the 
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words axopxx; and evxeXexeux do not appear in his works (Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia 
biblioteca,” 286). 

289. See Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 739. Monfasani discusses his method and suggests that he used 
Bruni’s version (Monfasani, “L’insegnamento di Teodoro Gaza a Ferrara,” 10). 

290. George: 1444 to 1446, dedicated to Alfonso of Aragon, 1452 to 1453. An earlier anonymous 
translation by George was perhaps dedicated to Vittorino da Feltre (Monfasani, Collectanea 
Trapezuntiana , 720-21; Accame Lanzillotta, Leonardo Bruni traduttore di Demostene , 23). 
Valla: 1455 to 1457 (Lo Monaco, “Per la traduzione valliana della ‘Pro Ctesiphonte’ di Dem¬ 
ostene,” 162-64). Secundinus: 1458 to 1460 (Mastrodemetres, NiKoXaog leicovvSivog, 
214-16). An anonymous version in Venice, Bibl. Marciana, lat.l 1.129 (4198), fols. 29r-59v, 
was made between 1444 and 1453 (Monfasani, George ofTrebizond , 66 and nl63). 

291. Resta, Apollonio Rodio , 1058. In August 1471, Bessarion commended Callistus, newly arrived 
in Florence, to Lorenzo de’ Medici. He left Florence in March 1475 (Cammelli, “Andron- 
ico Callisto,” 178-81, 185). Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 66.31, includes a version of the 
Iliad (fols. 7r-256v) that may have originated with Callistus, and the speeches of Aeschines 
and Demosthenes for and against Ctesiphon (fols. 257r-400v). See Resta, Apollonio Rodio, 
1092-95n31. 

292. He wrote to Pontico Faccino, June 25, 1484, “Cupierunt hie boni quidam iuvenes ut poetas 
eis graecos temporibus succisivis meis praelegerem: satisfecimus. Nunc in Demosthene delec- 
tamur, nunc in Theocrito conquiescimus, quoius Bipennis et Fidicula (sive malis Pinnula) 
vice bellariorum a prandio nobis hodie lecta sunt admirabili voluptate” (edited in Branca, 
Ermolao Barbaro, 1454-1493 , 1:56). 

293. Milliner, “Eine Rede des Ioannes Lascaris,” 143. 

294. Piovan, “Forteguerri (Carteromaco), Scipione,” 164. For Forteguerri’s oratio , see chapter 1, 
note 4. 

295. For the edition, see Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 47-48. The preface is in 
Botfield, Prefaces, 269-74; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:84-89. There, Aldus wrote: 
“. . . admodum quam pauca earum orationum exempla imprimenda curaverim; idque coactus, 
quod in nullo ante accidit volumine excuso in thermis nostris” (Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio edi¬ 
tore, 1:88). 

296. De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde Manuce, 39^11, letter nos. 32 and 33. F. V. Bodiano 
asked Aldus for a copy of the edition in a letter dated 6 Kalend. Brumae 1504, “si iam abso- 
lutae sint.” He says that he cannot pay until Christmas (De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde 
Manuce, 38-39, letter no. 31). This edition, and its price, were added in manuscript to a copy 
of the Aldine catalog of June 1503 (Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 2: plate XIII). 

297. Chalcondyles wrote to Giangiorgio Trissino, April 7, 1508, “lo da poi la partita vostra ho 
letto qualche tre orazione de Demostene brevi” (Friggi, Gli studigreci a Milano al tempo di 
Ludovico il Moro, 209-12, 210). 

298. Louvain: Martens, February 1521. 

299. Hermonymus made Leiden, Univ. Library, Voss.gr.65 ( Olynthiacs I—III, De pace. Philippic I, 
inter alia)', PBN, gr.1638, used by Bude {Olynthiacs I—II, inter alia', Omont, “Georges Her- 
monyme de Sparte,” 90,94); Cambridge, University Library, Nn.4.2 (pseudo-Demosthenes, 
funeral oration) owned by Bude (Grafton, Commerce with the Classics, 159); PBN, gr.3004 
(For and Against Ctesiphon; Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 90; Diller, “The 
Manuscript Tradition of Aeschines’ Orations,” 45). 

300. See chapter 3, section “Xenophon.” 

301. Graeciae excellentium oratorum Aeschinis et Demosthenis, orationes adversariae (Hagenau: 
Anshelm, April 1522). The text was drawn from the Aldine (Dilts, Aeschinis orationes, xxi, 
xxiv). Reuchlin’s letter of January 13, 1522 (edited in Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briefwechsel, 
333-35, letter no. 303), supplies the preface. 

302. The edition is undated. The preface to Ch^radame’s pamphlet of circa 1523 (appendix 1, 
no. 138) says that the dictionary of April 1523 (appendix 2, no. 28) and Demosthenes have 
both been printed. This must refer to this edition of Demosthenes. Since the preface of the 
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second Paris edition of the Olynthiacs ( 1528) seems to respond to Melanchthon’s edition of 
Olynthiac I (1524: see this chapter, n. 303), it is likely that the first Paris edition preceded 
Melanchthon’s. For Cheradame, see chapter 1, section “Jean Cheradame.” 

303. Demosthenis Olynthiaca prima in latinam versa a Phil. Mel. (Hagenau, 1524). This edition 
includes another Latin version by Joachim Camerarius. 

304. Rhein, “Melanchthon and Greek Literature,” 165-66. One student complained that a lack of 
textbooks limited the size of classes for Melanchthon’s lectures on the Philipicsr. “Auditores illi 
eramus’, inquit Vitus Vuinsemius, ‘numero tantum quattuor, propter exemplorum inopiam. 
Describere enim cogebamur, et unicum tantum erat exemplum praeceptoris unde describer- 
emus” (Boehme, De litteratura lipsiensi opuscula academica , 178). 

305. For this edition and its dedication, see Veissiere, “Une dedicace de Jean Cheradame.” 

306. See chapter 3, introduction, p. 72 and n. 3. 

307. Quintilian, Institutio oratorio, , 10.1.79. 

308. Nicocles'. For four fifteenth-century versions, see Gualdo Rosa, “Le traduzioni latine dell’ «A Nic- 
ocle» di Isocrate,” 278-79,288,290n28, 302n25. J. L. Vives’s version was printed in 1526. Ad 
Demonicum: For twelve fifteenth-century versions, see Sabbadini, “Una traduzione medievale 
del IJpog ArjpoviKOV Allen, “The Letters of Rudolf Agricola,” 312; Gualdo Rosa, “Le traduzi¬ 
oni latine dell’ «A Nicocle» di Isocrate”; Gualdo Rosa, “Niccolo Loschi; Gualdo Rosa, La fede 
nella “Paideia, * 64n27, 67-68, 185-89. W. Pirckheimer mentions his Latin version in Novem¬ 
ber 1503 (Rupprich, Die Briefivechsel , letter no. 302; Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers Briejwechsel, 
1:198,200); B. Zamberti (Gualdo Rosa, La fede nella a Paideia y ” 68, 59n4); O. Nachtgall (Stras¬ 
bourg, 1515); Erasmus (Louvain, 1517). Ad Nicoclem : for fifteen fifteenth-century versions, see 
Gualdo Rosa, “Le traduzioni latine dell’ «A Nicocle» di Isocrate”; and Gualdo Rosa, La fede 
nella “Paideiaf 190-97. Five more were printed by 1516: D. Bonominus (Brescia, 1503); M. 
Filetico (Strasbourg, 1514); O. Nachtgall (Strasbourg, 1515); J. Marinus (’s-Hertogenbosch, 
1516); Erasmus (Louvain, 1516). BL, Add.19553 has a version made circa 1506 by Erasmus’s 
pupil, J. Boerio (EE 8:324). M. Chesserius made a version between 1506 and 1524 (Gualdo 
Rosa, La fede nella “Paideiaf 88nl6). 

309. See Gualdo Rosa, “Le traduzioni latine dell’ «A Nicocle» di Isocrate,” 288nl3. Guarino’s 
preface and poem are in Sabbadini, “Una traduzione medievale del Tlpog ArjpoviKOvf 
684-86. For Barzizza, see Gualdo Rosa, La fede nella “Paideia,” 24. Wolfenbiittel, 902 (Iso¬ 
crates inter alia), was made for Aurispa by George Chrysococces, probably in the 1420s, and 
later owned by Guarino (Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 318; 
Diller, “The Manuscript Tradition of Aeschines’ Orations,” 56). 

310. In 1445 he gave “Orationes Isocratis” to Gian Pietro da Lucca (Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di 
Vittorino da Feltre,” 93). Gerardo da Patrasso, who worked for Vittorino in the 1430s, cop¬ 
ied Oxford, Bodleian, Canon.gr.87 of Isocrates (RGK2, no. 107). 

311. Valagussa to Palazzolo: “orationes Isocratis, si a Demetrio transcribi vis, aureum unum cum 
dimidio mittas: hoc pretio ipsum, non minore sane, transcripturum puto; si tamen eis mag- 
nopere in praesentia indigeres, meas accipe: postmodum alias ego curabo” (Resta, Giorgio 
Valagussa , 154-55). Resta suggests that this scribe was Demetrius Castrenus and dates the 
letter to 1454. For Valagussa’s Greek studies, see ibid., 183-84. 

312. Perosa, “Due lettere inedite del Poliziano,” 353. 

313. Oxford, New College, 254, dated October 5, 1494. For Serbopoulos’s manuscripts and 
Greek studies in England, see chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 19. 

314. See this chapter, n. 308. 

315. A commentary from his classroom survives in BAV, Vat.lat.l 1483, for which see Gualdo Rosa, 
La fede nella “Paideiaf 73-75. A commentary on Nicocles , anticipated in the manuscript, is 
absent: either it was not delivered or the student did not record it. 

316. Chalcondyles, at Florence, accepted a place in Milan in July 1491. On October 3, 1491, he 
returned borrowed books to the Medici Library at Florence. By October 8, 1491, he was in 
Milan. On November 6, 1491, he gave the prolusion to his first lecture: “El principio suo e 
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stata una oratione in laude de lettere ...” wrote a listener (Cammelli, Demetrio Calcondila , 
94, 108, 109n2, 111). This prolusion seems not to have survived. 

317. The Milan Isocrates, ISTC ii00210000, is dated January 24, 1493. The date is new style 
because Amaseo talks of the work as printed in a letter of April 1493: “impressaeque sunt 
Mediolani orationes Isocratis auctore Demetrio” (Pozzi, “Da Padova a Firenze nel 1493,” 
194). For the manuscripts from which it was drawn, see Menchelli, “Isocrate commentato,” 
and Martinelli Tempesta, “Per l’identificazione delle fonti manoscritte.” 

318. See Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , 1:17. 

319. Described and dated in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 
24-25. The two works are printed, and may have been sold, separately. 

320. Strasbourg: Knoblouch, September 1, 1515. For Nachtgall, see chapter 1, section “Ottomar 
Nachtgall.” 

321. Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 57. This edition has been misdated to 1495 (ISTC 
ii00210200). 

322. Basle: Froben, May 1, 1522. 

323. Hoven, “Enseignement du grec,” 80. 

324. Alcala: Eguia, June 1524. 

325. See chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 25. 

326. Venice: Garonus, August 20, 1527, sig. alv. 

327. See Chrysoloras’s letter to Salutati, in Greek, in Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati , 
4:333^14. BAV, Barb.gr. 182, tenth to eleventh centuries ( Moralia ), and BAV, Vat.gr. 138, 
eleventh century (Lives ), have been connected with Chrysoloras (Zorzi, “I Crisolora,” 108). 

328. Miscellanea I (Poliziano, Angeli Politiani Opera , 510). 

329. Pade, “The Dedicatory Letter as a Genre,” 561. 

330. For this use of Plutarch and other Greek historians, see Botiey, Latin Translation in the 
Renaissance , 13-41. 

331. ISTC ip00830000, undated but on sale in Milan by April 27, 1470. The paired lives are 
arranged chronologically according to the Roman lives. It also has Nepos, Atticus ; Isocrates, 
Evagoras , trans. Guarino; Guarino, Plato ; Bruni, Aristotle ; pseudo-Herodotus and pseudo- 
Plutarch, Homer , trans. Pellegrino degli Agli; Donatus, Vergil ; Donato Acciaiuoli, Charle¬ 
magne , Hannibal , and Scipio. Xenophon, Agesilaos , trans. Battista Guarini, was printed 
instead of Plutarch, Agesilaos. 

332. In his Greek grammar, Melanchthon cites the life of Solon in Greek and comments, “Id, si 
non falso interpreteris, aliter leges in iis Plutarchi vitis, quae nescio a quibus versae passim 
mendosissimae manibus volvuntur studiosorum” (appendix 1, no. 165, sig. M6v). 

333. For the Latin versions of the Lives , the essential work is Giustiniani, “Sulle traduzioni latine 
delle ‘Vite’ di Plutarco nel quattrocento,” but see also Pade, “The Latin Translations of Plu¬ 
tarch’s Lives” 

334. The editio princeps is Florence: Junta, August 27, 1517. Filippo Giunta’s preface to Mar¬ 
cello Virgilio is in Botfield, Prefaces , 331-32. Plutarch’s Demosthenes was printed as a pref¬ 
ace to the Aldine edition of Demosthenes’ Opera in 1504, for which see chapter 3, section 
“Demosthenes.” 

335. (1) Guarino Veronese, trans. 1-25 (Sabbadini, La scuola egli studi di Guarino Guarini Vero¬ 
nese, 135-36); (2) A. Cassarino (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 230-31); (3) Lapo Biraghi 
(Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 231n3); (4) L. Odasio (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 231-32 
and 232nl; Bevegni, “Appunti sulle traduzioni latine dei «Moralia»,” n33); (5) G. Bonin- 
segna (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 232, n2); (6) G. Lorenzi, made before 1501, printed 
in Rome, 1514 (Paschini, “Un ellenista veneziano del Quattrocento,” 140); (7) Erasmus, 
printed in Basle, 1514 (EE 1:529-30). Chrysoloras refers to this work in an undated Greek 
letter to Traversari on friendship (edited in Cyrillus, Codicesgraeci MSS regiae bibliothecae 
borbonicae , 2:259-78, 265). 

336. (1) A. Cassarino (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 234-35); (2) Janus Pannonius, 1456 (Resta, 
“Antonio Cassarino,” 235nl; Bevegni, “Appunti sulle traduzioni latine dei «Moralia»,” 73); 
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(3) L. Odasio (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 235, n2); (4) G. Lorenzi (Resta, “Antonio Cas- 
sarino,” 236; Paschini “Un ellenista veneziano del Quattrocento 140); (5) G. Corsi (Resta, 
“Antonio Cassarino,” 236); (6) Erasmus (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 236; EE 1:548-49). 
(7). R Pace (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 236). The anonymous translation in Florence, Bibl. 
Riccardiana, 906, may bring the total to eight (Bevegni, “Appunti sulle traduzioni latine dei 
«Moralia»,” 84). 

337. (1) Simon Atumano, 1373 (Weiss, “Lo studio di Plutarco nel trecento,” 207-10; Lockwood, 
“Plutarch in the Fourteenth Century”; Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 238); (2) Salutati revised 
Atumano’s Latin, ca. 1396-97 (Weiss, “Lo studio di Plutarco nel trecento,” 216-19; Gualdo 
Rosa, “Le traduzioni dal greco nella prima meta del ’400,” 185; Novati, Epistolario di Coluc- 
cio Salutati , 2:480-83); (3) A. Cassarino, perhaps 1443 (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 237); 

(4) Lapo Biraghi (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 241); (5) G. Lorenzi (Resta, “Antonio Cas¬ 
sarino,” 241; Paschini, “Un ellenista veneziano del Quattrocento,” 140); (6) Platina, 1472 to 
1473 (Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 239); (7) Erasmus, printed in Basle, 1525 (EE 6:70-72; 
Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 241-43). 

338. Attic Nights 1:26. 

339. Edited in Kallendorf, Humanist Educational Treatises, 321n4, 322n21, 322n30, 324n60, 
324n78, 326nll2. 

340. Calfurnio’s version is noticed by Marcotte, “La bibliotheque de Jean Calphurnius,” 186. For 
a possible version by Odasio, see Bevegni, “Appunti sulle traduzioni latine dei «Moralia»,” 
74, 81nl8. 

341. See chapter 3, section “Xenophon,” p. 92 and n. 268. 

342. Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 58. 

343. See Gualdo Rosa, Lafede nella cc Paideia, v 74. 

344. Rhein, “Melanchthon and Greek Literature,” 164. 

345. “non est commodius in praesentia quicquam visum quam si publice Plutarchi philosophi et 
oratoris gravissimi De liberorum educatione libellum graece praelegerem. Ita enim futurum 
ut iuventus nostra graecam disceret linguam et simul cum animi eorum optimis monitis ac 
praeceptis imbuerentur?” (Hagenau: Secer, 1527, sigs. Llv-L2r). For Metzler, see chapter 1, 
section “Johann Metzler.” 

346. PBN, suppl.gr. 167. The Greek text follows the Latin (Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de 
Sparte,” 83). It is not clear that the version was made by Hermonymus. A version of this essay 
was made by Giovanni Volta (Bevegni, “Appunti sulle traduzioni latine dei «Moralia»,” 79) 
and Pierio Valeriano mentions one by Piero de’ Medici (Gaisser, Pierio Valeriano , 2:27). 

347. Leiden, Univ. Library, Voss.gr.2. The three essays translated by Bude appear first in this man¬ 
uscript. It has notes in Bude’s hand. The first two essays are not in Hermonymus’s hand 
(Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 81). 

348. A manuscript of the version of De placitis, dedicated to Germain de Ganay, January 1, 1503, 
new style, is now PBN, lat.6633. It has autograph corrections by Bude (Omont, “Georges 
Hermonyme de Sparte,” 83nl). It was published by Faber d’£taples, who addressed it to 
Hermonymus (Paris: Bade, March 18,1505; Rice, The Prefatory Epistles, 148^19). Defortuna 
et virtute Alexandri and De fortuna Romanorum were dedicated to Pierre de Courthardy, 
August 18, 1503 (Rice, The Prefatory Epistles, 139n3), and both were printed with De animi 
tranquillitate (Paris: Bade, October 15, 1505). 

349. See Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 81-83. 

350. Aleandro’s prefatory Greek poem is in Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 1:92. For his involve¬ 
ment in the Aldine edition, see Hillyard, “Girolamo Aleandro,” 527-28. 

351. April 30, 1509. Description and preface in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic 
grecque a Paris,” 23-24, 54-57. 

352. Cincio Romano translated De virtute et vitio, now Oxford, Balliol College, ms. 315 (Weiss, 
Humanism in England, 93). 

353. Description in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque & Paris,” 32. For the 
date, see Hillyard, “Girolamo Aleandro,” 518-19. 
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354. The edition of De audiendo, not known to Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic 
grecque a Paris,” is not a reprint of the Aldine text. It may have been based on collations made 
by Aleandro in Italy. See Hillyard, “Girolamo Aleandro,” 519-21. 

355. Aleandro appears to have said that the editor of the Aldine Moralia, Demetrius Ducas, did the 
job badly. Croke repeated the gossip to Camerarius, who passed it on to posterity: “Recordor 
me audisse ex magistro meo, Ricardo Croco Britanno, qui quosdam libellos Plutarchi expli- 
care nobis pueris solebat ...” (cited in Boehme, De litteratura lipsiensi opuscula academics, 
188). The context makes it clear that these libelli are from the moralia, not the vitae . Cam¬ 
erarius studied in Leipzig from 1512 to 1518 (Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of 
Erasmus, 1:247). 

356. Basle: Froben, 1514; Leipzig: Schumann, 1519. The latter is described in Girot, Pindare 
avant Ronsard , 410. 

357. Basle: Froben, May 1525. See EE 6:70-72. 

358. Petrarch’s manuscript was probably PBN, gr.1807. It was in Padua from 1374 to 1388, and in 
Pavia from 1388 to circa 1499. Giorgio Valla and George Hermonymus made copies of it. Janus 
Lascaris later owned it, perhaps from 1499. See Diller, “Petrarch’s Greek Codex of Plato.” 

359. Chrysoloras has been connected with PBN, gr.1811, and BAV, Vat.gr.226, both fourteenth 
century (Zorzi, “I Crisolora,” 109). 

360. In his preface circa 1406 to his version of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, edited in Manetti, 
“Roberto de’ Rossi,” 54. 

361. See chapter 3, section “Demosthenes”; Perosa, Giovanni Rucellai , 64. No extant version of 
any work of Plato has been connected with Palla. He added marginalia to a manuscript of 
Plato (BAV, Vat.gr.226, fols. 235r-422v), and he copied BAV, Urb.gr.31 of Plato (RGK 3, 
no. 534). A list of his books, dated August 24,1431, includes a Greek manuscript, “Sermones 
Platonis” (Fiocco, “La biblioteca di Palla Strozzi,” 310). 

362. Mehus, Leonardi Bruni Aretini epistolarum libri VIII , 1:15-17, book 1, letter no. 8; Luiso, 
Studi su Pepistolario , book 1, letter no. 1, and book 3, letter no. 3. Chrysoloras left Florence 
March 10, 1400 (Weiss, “Gli inizi dello studio del greco a Firenze,” 238). 

363. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici , 44n5. 

364. Vergerio says, “Gorgiam bis ex integro evolvi” (Smith, Epistolario di Pier Paolo Verqerio, 
240^12, letter no. 95). He quoted Gordias in Latin in De ingenuis moribus, circa 1402 and 
1403 (Kallendorf, Humanist Educational Treatises, 26). 

365. On November 1, [1409], Bruni sent the version to Niccolo Niccoli for copying (Mehus, 
Leonardi Bruni Aretini epistolarum libri VIIf 1:88-89, book 3, letter no. 13; Luiso, Studi su 
Pepistolario , book 3, letter no. 19). It was dedicated to Pope John XXIII after May 17,1410. 
Bruni’s preface is in Bertalot, “Zur Bibliographie der Ubersetzungen,” 268-70. 

366. Harth, Po£$io Bracciolini, 1:139^10, letter no. 48. 

367. Monfasani, “L’insegnamento di Teodoro Gaza a Ferrara,” 10; Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 739. 

368. Bruni did not find the work congenial. When Niccolo Ceva encouraged him to make a trans¬ 
lation, he replied in a letter of 1441, “libros illos iampridem latinos facere aggressus essem, 
si michi placerent. Sed multa sunt in iis libris abhorrentia a moribus nostris, quae pro honore 
Platonis tacere satius est quam proferre” (Mehus, Leonardi Bruni Aretini epistolarum libri 
VIII, 2:148, book 9, letter no. 4; Luiso, Studi su Pepistolario, book 9, letter no. 5). 

369. See Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati , 4:84; Ullman, The Humanism of Coluccio Salu- 
tati, 245^16. 

370. Wilson, Prom Byzantium to Italy, 20-21. 

371. “Quo mortuo, ad C[incium] Romanum probatissimum quidem virum saepenumero me con- 
tuli. . . Ab hoc multa quae ab illo audierat didici; quae sciebam non perdidi; plurima Platonis 
opuscula— Prota£foram, De amicitia, De fortitudine, eius viri De laudibus utriusque Romae — 
ipso hortante et suadente conscripsi” (to A. Traversari, January 21, 1417, cited in Forstel, 
“Bartolomeo Aragazzi et Manuel Chrysoloras,” 111). Bartolomeo’s transcript, Wroclaw, BU 
Akc.1949.kn.60, has Chrysoloras’s Comparatio of Rome and Constantinople, Lysis, Laches, 
two letters of Chrysoloras and Aristides’ Oratio in Bacchum (ibid., 112-13). 
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372. BL, Harl.5547, has Plato, Protagoras, Lysis, and Laches ; Aristides, Dionysus and Hercules 
(RGK 1, no. 371; British Library, Summary Catalogue , 106). Zomino went to Constance 
in response to a letter dated April 1417; he was certainly there by July 23, 1417, and he 
was back in Florence by February 1418: see De la Mare, “Sozomeno (Zomino) of Pistoia 
1387-1458,” 92-93. 

373. Cited in Cammelli, Giovanni Argiropulo , 106. Acciaiuoli (d. 1478) may have observed this in 
Rome in the 1470s. 

374. (1) RinuccioAretino, 1423 to 1431 (Lockwood, “De RinucioAretino,” 103-4; Belli, “Le ver- 
sioni umanistiche dell’Assioco pseudo-platonico,” 442; Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 252n2; 
Flankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance , 1:87); (2) Cincio Romano, 1436 to 1437 (Garin, 
“Ricerche sulle traduzioni di Platone nella prima meta del secolo XV,” 368-69; Hankins, 
Plato in the Italian Renaissance , 1:82, 87); (3) A. Cassarino, before 1447 (Belli, “Le versioni 
umanistiche dell’Assioco pseudo-platonico,” 442; Resta, “Antonio Cassarino,” 252); (4) R 
Agricola, perhaps 1477 (Van der Laan and Akkerman, Rudolf Agricola, 98-99, 294-95); (5) 
W. Pirckheimer, 1523 (Belli, “Le versioni umanistiche dell’Assioco pseudo-platonico,” 443); 
(6) J. Cornarius (Belli, “Le versioni umanistiche dell’Assioco pseudo-platonico,” 443). 

375. Florence: De Alopa, [1484-85]. ISTC ip00771000. 

376. Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 22; Botfield, Prefaces, 243-44; Orlandi, A Ido 
Manuzio editore , 1:26; ISTC ie00064000. 

377. Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 39; Botfield, Prefaces, 286-96; Renouard, Annales 
de Pimprimerie des Aide, 62; Orlandi, A/do Manuzio editore, 1:120-23. 

378. Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry Martens d A lost, 331. 

379. Edited in Mehus, Leonardi Bruni Aretini epistolarum libri VIII, 1 :lxxxix-cxiv. For its deliv¬ 
ery, see Vespasiano, edited in Greco, Vespasiano da Bisticci, 1:498. 

380. “Admirabilis in eo erat memoria poetraum Pindari, Aristophanis, Euripidis, Hesiodi, 
Homeri . . .” (Mehus, Leonardi Bruni Aretini epistolarum libri VIII, l:c). 

381. Mehus, Leonardi Bruni Aretini epistolarum libri VIII, l:cx-cxi. 

382. Browning, “Homer in Byzantium,” 16. 

383. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.2, fourteenth century, has Sophocles (six plays), Euripides 
(eighteen plays), Aeschylus (three plays), and Hesiod (Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library 
of Renaissance Florence, 264; Weiss, “Lo studio di Plutarco nel trecento,” 208). 

384. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. 15 and Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. 8 (Blum, 
La biblioteca della Badia Fiorentina, 74; Fera, “La prima traduzione umanistica delle Olim- 
piche di Pindaro,” 698nl2). 

385. Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence, 64. 

386. Fiocco, “La biblioteca di Palla Strozzi,” 310. 

387. BAV, Pal.gr. 190, written by Joannes Scutariota, who worked in Manetti’s house in the 1440s. 

388. Filelfo owned Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.16, which preserved Nonnus’s Dionysiaca, 
and has Theocritus, Apollonius Rhodius, Triphiodorus, and Hesiod. He bought it in Janu¬ 
ary 1423 from the wife of John Chrysoloras (Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 
347-48; Diller, “A Lost Manuscript of Nonnus’ Dionysiaca ”). It is mentioned in Filelfo’s let¬ 
ter to Traversari of June 13, 1428 (Mehus, Ambrosii Traversarii epistolae, 2, cols. 1010-11, 
book 24, letter no. 32). Zomino made Pistoia, Bibl. Forteguerriana A.24 of Hesiod and The¬ 
ocritus (Festa, “Indice de’ codici greci di Lucca e di Pistoia,” 225; De la Mare, “Sozomeno 
(Zomino) of Pistoia 1387-1458,” 100, plate XXIIe). A list of books sent to Gian Pietro da 
Lucca by Vittorino, dated June 12, 1445, includes “Hesiodi Theogonia” and “Hesiodus” 
(Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino da Feltre,” 92). Petrus Creticus, who worked for Vit¬ 
torino, copied Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Acq.60, Works and Days with Tzetzes’ commen¬ 
tary (RGK 1, no. 352). Guarino owned BAV, Vat.gr. 1507 and PBN, gr.2772, both of which 
contain Hesiod (Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 319). 

389. Around 1491, Merula (1430-94) wrote a work critical of Poliziano’s Miscellanea in which he 
stated, “Audivi iuvenis haec dicentem Gregorium Tifernatem, cum Hesiodi libros interpre- 
taretur, ubi Pandoram fictam tradit...” (Perotto Sali, “L’opuscolo inedito di Giorgio Merula 
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contro i Miscellanea di Angelo Poliziano,” 182). The reference is to Hesiod, Works and Days, 
73. Gregorio (1414-64) seems to have been at Naples from 1440 to 1453, and at Rome from 
1453 to 1455. He taught briefly at Milan from around May 1456 until the autumn of the 
same year, when he left for France. Returning to Italy in 1460, he taught privately at Venice 
until his death: see Pagliaroli, “Gregorio da Citta di Castello.” 

390. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4617: Sophocles, Aiax, Electra, Oedipus Rex ; Hesiod, Works and 
Dayswixh Moschopoulos’s scholia; Pindar, Olympians, 114. It was owned by Lascaris at Mes¬ 
sina (1466-1501; Andres, Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 130-32). Folios 122 and 123 were 
copied by an unidentified scribe who worked with Lascaris and copied BAV, Vat.gr. 1121, fols. 
69-84 (Martfnez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 304). 

391. Munich, gr.470: Theocritus, 8 Idylls', Hesiod, Works and Days, ; Pindar, Olympians, 114. It is 
described in Martfnez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 343-44. 

392. Lascaris copied Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4607, of Hesiod and Theocritus. Filelfo’s manuscript was 
Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.16. Lascaris copied Apollonius Rhodius from Filelfo’s manuscript 
in the first half of 1465, and we may guess that these corrections were made at the same time: 
see chapter 3, section “Apollonius of Rhodes,” n. 536, and for Lascaris’s relations with Filelfo, 
see chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” pp. 26-27. Valla copied Modena, Bibl. Estense, 
a.N.5.9 (West, “The Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts of Hesiod’s Theogony ,” 166-68; 
Andres, Catalog de los codicesgriegos, 108-11). Lascaris copied Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4629, 
which includes scholia on Works and Days (Andres, Catdlo£fo de los codicesgriegos, 153-57). 

393. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4642, fols. lr-53v (Fernandez Pomar, “La coleccion de Uceda,” 
261-62; Andres, Catdlogo de los codices griegos, 183-85). 

394. “Iste Grecus fuit Demetrius Atheniensis qui publice padue primo Erothimata deinde 
Hesiodum nobis exposuit” (Geanakoplos, “Translation of Chalcondyles’ Discourses,” 296). 
For the date, see Cammelli, Demetrio Calcondila, 27-28. 

395. Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.T.9.14 and Bibl. Estense, a.Q.9.20: see Gunther, “Andronikos Kal- 
listos,” 315, 315n3. 

396. Vian, “Leodrisio Crivelli,” 63-64. 

397. The dedication to Pius II can be consulted in ISTC ihOOl36000, image of sig. alv. Niccold 
says that he translated it at the age of “7 + 7 + 4,” that is, eighteen. Since he was born in 1444, 
the translation was made around 1462. It was first printed with Calpurnius Siculus [Rome: 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, c. 1471]. For Niccolo, see De Nichilo, “Niccold della Valle.” 

398. Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 2:486n2. For a sample of this version, see Lippi’s 
speech in Giustiniani, “L’orazione di Lorenzo Lippi,” 282. This speech was delivered in 
November 1473. 

399. ISTC ihOOl36500. His version was printed nine times before 1500 (ISTC). 

400. See chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” p. 27. 

401. ISTC ih00141000, dedicated to Borso d’Este. Mombrizio cited Hesiod in his edition of 
Papias in 1476: see Daly, “Hesiod and Theocritus in the Text of Papias.” 

402. ISTC it00143000. For Bonaccorso’s program, see Botley, “Learning Greek in Western 
Europe, 1476-1516,” 201-6. 

403. Poliziano’s prolusion to his lectures on Hesiod and Vergil’s Georgies was published not long 
after its delivery, October 26, 1483 (Fantazzi, Angelo Poliziano, xii, 30-67). On Filelfo’s 
death in Florence in 1481, his manuscript, Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.16, entered the 
Medici library (Resta, Apollonio Rodio, 1081). Poliziano consulted Nonnus’s Dionysiaca in 
this manuscript ( Miscellanea, article nos. 11, 12, 28, 80). Material from Nonnus appeared in 
his poetic prolusion Ambra, dated November 4, 1485 (Fantazzi, Angelo Poliziano, 76, 84, 
175n33, 177n63). 

404. For Codro’s lectures, see Gualdo Rosa, “Cortesi Urceo, Antonio, detto Codro,” 776. He 
copied Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 31.20. For Theogony, at least, this was copied from Flor¬ 
ence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. gr.158 (West, “The Medieval and Renaissance Manu¬ 
scripts of Hesiod’s Theogony ,” 172-74). 
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405. The Aldine edition of the Greek poets has Theocritus, Planudes’ Greek Cato, Theognis, 
Aurea verba , pseudo-Phocylides, Hesiod, and gnomic verse. The Milan edition of circa 1480, 
corrected against BAV, Vat.gr.1311, was certainly used for the Aldine text of Theocritus 
(Lowry, “Two Great Venetian Libraries,” 142). The colophon of the edition, February 1495, 
is probably February 1496 new style (Christie, “The Chronology of the Early Aldines,” 204). 
It is for sale at eight marcelli in the catalog of October 1,1498; the price of four lire has been 
added to the catalog of June 22, 1503 (Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plates IX-XIII). 

406. Urceo sold two copies (letter of April 15,1498; Dorez, “£tudes aldines III,” 324). Aleandro, 
at Padua, requested a copy from Aldus on March 10, 1506 (De Nolhac, Les correspondants 
d’Alde Manuce, 63, letter no. 53). Forteguerri annotated a copy now bound with BAV, Vat. 
gr.1948 (De Nolhac, La bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini , 176, 351). 

407. BL, IB.24403. The other works in this volume do not have marginalia. 

408. For Fausto’s lectures, see Wilson, “Vettor Fausto,” 91-92. For the Juntine Hesiod, dated Jan¬ 
uary 20, 1515, stylo florentino , and edited by Euphrosynus Boninus, see Renouard, Annales 
de Vimprimerie des Aide, xl. 

409. Described in Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 19-20. Tis- 
sard’s preface is in ibid., 47. 

410. Strasbourg: Knoblouch, no date. Hesiod is followed by Planudes’ Greek Cato, the Aurea 
Verba , and pseudo-Phocylides. The edition has no prefatory matter: its connection with 
Nachtgall is inferred from his certain connection with other Greek works printed by Knob¬ 
louch in 1515. For Nachtgall, see chapter 1, section “Ottomar Nachtgall.” 

411. Appendix 1, nos. 130 and 162. For Ceporinus, see chapter 1, section “Jacobus Ceporinus.” 

412. Rhein, “Melanchthon and Greek Literature,” 165. 

413. Browning, “Homer in Byzantium,” 16. 

414. Filelfo bought Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.16, in 1423: see chapter 3, section “Hesiod,” 
n. 388. In a letter of October 5, 1450, to Pietro Perleone, Filelfo cites and translates Theocri¬ 
tus 4:41-43 (Filelfo, Epistolare Francisci Philelfi , sig. o3r). After 1460, Filelfo owned Flor¬ 
ence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 58.19, of scholia on Theocritus (Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia 
biblioteca,” 399-400; Cortesi, “Aspetti linguistici della cultura greca di Francesco Filelfo,” 
183n73). This manuscript stayed in Florence after Filelfo’s death in 1481 and seems to have 
been used by Poliziano (Martinelli, “Grammatiche greche,” 268). 

415. Fiocco, “La biblioteca di Palla Strozzi,” 310. 

416. Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino da Feltre,” 94. 

417. “Vellem Tehocritum [sic] ilium Roberta Siculi, optimi atque humanissimi viri, quamprimum 
nacta occasione remitteres” (Campano to “P,” no date, Campano, loannis Anthonii Campani 
opera omnia , book 2, sig. b2r; Hausmann, “Giovanni Antonio Campano (1429-1477),” 
48-49). Other letters in this book were written by Campano at Perugia. The date derives 
from a letter (see this chapter, n. 418) apparently addressed to the same person in the same 
book, in which he still has not sent this manuscript, and Constantinople has not yet fallen. 

418. Campano to “P,” no date (Campano, loannis Anthonii Campani opera omnia , book 2, sig. 
b4r; Hausmann, “Giovanni Antonio Campano (1429-1477),” 51-52). Campano says here 
that he is twenty-three years old. For the possibility that Campano was taught by Chalcon- 
dyles, see chapter 1, section “Demetrius Chalcondyles.” 

419. Filetico studied at Ferrara under Guarino sometime between 1447 and 1454, and his version 
was made at Urbino between 1454 and 1458. A dedication to Alfonso of Aragon (d. June 27, 
1458) is extant (Bianca, “Filetico (Filettico), Martino,” 636). 

420. Lascaris copied Munich, gr.470, which includes Theocritus: see chapter 3, section “Hesiod,” n. 
391. In Messina, he added Syrinx , Theocritus (eighteen Idylls ), and Moschus’s Epitaphium Bio- 
nis y Europa, and Amor fugitivus to Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4607 (fols. 133-53v; Andres, Catdl- 
qgo de los codices griegos, 108-11). He copied Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4629, which includes 
notes on Theocritus (ibid., 153-57). In 1485 Petrus Castellus of Paris copied Prague, BU PSK, 
VIILH.36, which has Theocritus inter alia. It was apparently copied while he studied under 
Lascaris in Messina. See Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 8nl0, 293. 
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421. His lectures appear from a comment by one of his pupils, Merula (Centanni, “La biblioteca 
di Andronico Callisto,” 202; Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy, 117). Callistus owned BL, 
Burn. 109 of Theocritus; he copied Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.Q.5.20, which has scholia on 
Theocritus (Centanni, “La biblioteca di Andronico Callisto,” 209, 211; RGK 1, no. 18). For 
his treatment of the scholia vetcra , see Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 326. Florence, Bibl. 
Laurenziana.66.31, has inter alia, a version of the Iliad (fols. 7r-256v), which may have origi¬ 
nated with Callistus. It also has a version of Theocritus, Idylls 1-7 (fols. 404r-41 lv). For this man¬ 
uscript and its possible connection with Callistus, see Resta, Apollonio Rodio, 1092-95n31. 

422. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, lat.14.10 (4659), fols. 66r-83v (Kristeller, Iter Italicum, 2:262; Ber- 
nardinello, “Gli studi propedeutici di greco,” 127). 

423. ISTC it00143000. For the sale of Callistus’s manuscripts, see chapter 1, section “Theodore 
Gaza,” p. 18. For Bonaccorso’s program, see Botley, “Learning Greek in Western Europe, 
1476-1516,” 201-6. 

424. Garin, “La ‘Expositio Theocriti’ di Angelo Poliziano.” 

425. [Rome]: Silber, [circa 1482]. ISTC it00146000. Printed under the author’s supervision. At 
this date, Filetico is recorded as a lecturer on Latin and Greek at the Stadium urbis (Dorati, 
“I lettori dello Studio,” 125). 

426. Poliziano was born in July 1454 (Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 3:106); 
Callistus arrived in Florence in August 1471 (Cammelli, “Andronico Callisto,” 178-81). 

427. He owned Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.46, of eighteen Idylls (Wilson, From Byzantium 
to Italy, 107). His version is addressed to Antonio Zeno (Poliziano, Angeli Politiani Opera, 
207-10). 

428. For example, in Giannozzo Manetti’s BAV, Pal.gr. 179; in the manuscript made by Joannes 
Rhosos, Florence, Bibl. Riccardiana, 53 Kii 13; and in Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, S.31.sup., 
copied by Demetrius Damilas. Lascaris’s compendium is appendix 1, no. 10. 

429. See chapter 3, section “Demosthenes,” n. 292. 

430. The preface ofFilippo di Alessandro Pandolfino to the Juntine Theocritus: “Aiaxpipoov ’Evex'vpai 
rat xo)v Mouaoupetajv ei<; ©v aicpoaxeav, evexuxov avxiypoKpq) xivi...” (edited in Legrand, 
Bibliographic hellenique, 1:125). For the date, see this chapter, n. 436. 

431. For this edition, see chapter 3, section “Hesiod,” n. 405. 

432. De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde Manuce, 63, letter no. 53. 

433. “L’e vero che in questa terra hanno stampito VErotemati di Chrysolora dal typo di Regio et 
Theocrito; le letre in men sono facte qui et ancora che io non le habia viste, tamen credo che 
non siano ne belle ne bone” (Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque & Paris,” 
6, 68-69). 

434. The first of these, which I have not seen, was printed by Gourmont and has a dedication dated 
1511 (Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 2, item no. 465). The second may be a reprint of the 
first, removing the date from the dedication to Aleandro. See Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de 
la typographic grecque a Paris,” 33, 61; Moreau, Inventaire chronologique, 2, item no. 209. 

435. Kierher, at Paris, to M. Hummelberg, November 1511: [Aleander] “exposuit, ut opinor, iam 
decern Theocriti eclogas non sine summa sua laude. Sed ut tibi verum fatear—non tarn ego 
quam ceteri—mallem potius linguam communem ut doceret quam Doricam illam scabram 
certe et subrusticam, tametsi rei rusticae alioqui accomodatissimam” (cited in Girot, Pindare 
avant Ronsard, 33). 

436. For the Juntine edition, see Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, item no. 45. Legrand does not 
notice the privilege. The edition is dated January 10, 1515, in the third year of Leo’s pon¬ 
tificate. This third year began March 11, 1515, so the date is stylo florentino. For Callierges’ 
edition, see Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, item no. 49. The privilege is edited at Legrand, 
Bibliographic hellenique, 1:134—35. This edition is dated in the colophon January 15, 1516. 
Since this privilege refers to Callierges’ edition of Pindar, August 13, 1515, as nuper editus, 
the Theocritus colophon is new style. Neither privilege specifies territorial limitations. 

437. January 1520 (title page), February 1520 (colophon; Van Iseghem, Biographie de Thierry 
Martens d’Alost, 307; Hoven, “Enseignement du grec,” 80). 
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438. The lectures of 1521 are derived from Albert Burer’s letter to Basil Amorbach, 31 August 
1521, from Wittenberg: “Lutherum nondum vidi . . . Audimus a ministro eius in coenobio 
Augustinensium Theocriti eiSuXAia” (Allen, “Some Letters of Masters and Scholars,” 746). 
For the lectures of 1526, see Rhein, “Melanchthon and Greek Literature,” 166. 

439. Van Iseghem, Biojjraphie de Thierry Martens d’Alost , 340. 

440. For Aristophanes, see chapter 3, section “Aristophanes.” 

441. Wilson, “Erasmus as a Translator of Euripides,” 87. 

442. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.2, which also has Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Hesiod (Ullman 
and Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence , 264). 

443. Pilato’s version of Hecuba , lines 1^166, is in Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 31.10, a manuscript 
that was in Florence in 1362. It also has seven plays of Sophocles (Wilson, Scholars of Byz¬ 
antium, 163-64). Pilato’s version of Hecuba, lines 1-396, is in Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 
S. Marco.226 (Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy, 4-5). 

444. Now Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. 71 (Sophocles, Aiax, Electra, Oedipus Rex; 
Euripides, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae; Sabbadini, Cartejyjio di Giovanni Aurispa, 3-4; Ull¬ 
man and Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence, 62; Browning, “Greek Manu¬ 
scripts in Medieval Chios,” 46). 

445. Three of the triad: Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. gr.ll, gr.71, gr.98; Bibl. Lau¬ 
renziana, Conv. soppr. gr.66 ( Hecuba , Orestes.); and Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. gr.172 
(Heraclidae (part), Hercules, Helena, Electra, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae). See Blum, La bib- 
lioteca della Badia Fiorentina, 74. 

446. A list of books to be sent to Gian Pietro da Lucca by Vittorino, dated June 12,1445, includes 
“Tragedie Euripidis” (Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino da Feltre,” 94). Guarino owned 
a manuscript “Euripidis tragediae nonnullae” (Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and 
Guarino Veronese,” 318). 

447. Filelfo brought PBN, gr.2713 to Italy in 1427, and it has marginalia in his hand (Sper- 
anzi, “Codici greci appartenuti a Francesco Filelfo,” 482-88). Vittorino gave a manuscript 
of Euripides to Jacopo Cassiano for delivery to Filelfo in 1440 (Filelfo, Epistolare Francisci 
Philelfi, sigs. h3r-v, h8v, o4v). Filelfo lent a copy to Cato Sacco, which he attempted to 
retrieve in 1440 (ibid., sig. h8r). He owned Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 31.1 of eleven plays, 
copied for Filelfo at Rome from Atumano’s Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.2 by Angelo 
Thytes (Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 309; Turyn, Studies in the Manuscript 
Tradition, 41, 66-67; Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 169). He owned Florence, Bibl. Lauren¬ 
ziana, 31.34 (Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 169; Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 326). His 
version from Hecuba is edited in Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 310-11, and 
evaluated in Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy, 5. His version of Phoenissae, lines 360-410, is 
edited in Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 312-13. 

448. PBN, gr.2713, fols. 9r-16v, are by Gaza (Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 168; RGK 2, no. 
165). Gaza copied or restored BAV, Vat.gr.52 (Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 326). Cal- 
listus made Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.U.9.22, which has scholia on Electra, Hecuba, Orestes, 
and Phoenissae (Centanni, “La biblioteca di Andronico Callisto,” 213). He restored Cremona 
130, which has Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae (Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 327, 333). 
Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 31.21, scholia on Euripides, is in a hand rather like Callistus’s 
(Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 321). 

449. Oxford, Bodleian, Auct.F.3.25. Free arrived at Ferrara to study under Guarino in the autumn 
of 1456. In 1458, he wrote to his patron for money to buy Greek books. He moved to Padua 
in 1458, where he was until at least 1461. He died in Rome (Weiss, Humanism in England, 
106-11). For the fate of his books after his death, see ibid., Ill, 123. 

450. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4677 (Andres, Catalog de los codicesgriejyos, 224-26). He also cop¬ 
ied Hecuba in Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4555 (Andres, Catdlopfo de los codicesgriegos, 22-24). 

451. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, lat. 14.54 (4328), an autograph. See Bernardinello, “Gli studi prope- 
deutici di greco,” 127; Porro, “La versione latina dell’ £cuba euripidea,” 343-63. 
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452. Leiden, Univ. Library, Voss.gr.61 ( Hecuba and Orestes, with scholia); PBN, gr.2813 {Hecuba). 
The Paris manuscript is signed by Jacques Toussain (Irigoin, “Georges Hermonyme de 
Sparte,” 26; Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 92). 

453. Devreesse, Catalogue des manuscritsgrecs, 34-35, 46-47, 98,101-2. 

454. Bertola, I due primi registri, 9, 12, 13, 15, 20, 21, 25, 29, 30. For lectures on Aristophanes 
in Rome at this period, see chapter 3, section “Aristophanes.” 

455. Perosa, Review of Knos, Un ambassadeur de Phellenisme, 362. 

456. Pozzi, “Da Padova a Firenze nel 1493,” 194. 

457. No translation of Aeschylus was made in the fifteenth century. The Greek text was not printed 
until 1518. There was no new edition until 1552 and no translation until 1555. Amid the 
general neglect, George Hermonymus made Leiden, Bibl. Publ., gr.51 {Prometheus and Sep- 
tem with scholia) and PBN, Coislin.gr.353 {Prometheus and Septem) (Omont, “Georges Her¬ 
monyme de Sparte,” 91-92). 

458. For Lascaris and Sophocles, see chapter 3, section “Sophocles.” 

459. ISTC ieOOl 15000; Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique , item no. 15. 

460. Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique , item no. 31. The colophon is February 1503: “The book 
itself affords no evidence whether the date is 1503 or 1504 n.s.” (Christie, “The Chronology 
of the Early Aldines,” 216). However, see Fletcher “Three New-Style Dates,” 107, which 
makes it certainly new style. The book appears in the Aldine catalog of June 22,1503, where 
the price of one ducat and three lire is added in manuscript. This has eighteen plays, although 
only seventeen are advertised on the tide page. Electra was first printed at Rome in 1545. 

461. For Chalcondyles, see chapter 1, section “Demetrius Chalcondyles”; for his lectures on 
Sophocles, see chapter 3, section “Sophocles.” 

462. In July 1501, he wrote to his sometime pupil, Nicholas Bensrott, “Euripidem et Isocratem ad 
te mittimus” (EE 1:365 and note on line 6.). It is unclear whether this refers to a Greek or 
Latin text. His version of Hecuba was made in Louvain between February 1504 and the end 
of the year (Waszink, Euripidis Hecuba , 195; EE 1:4). 

463. Parma: Franciscus Ugoletus, June 5, 1506. For Anselmi, see Quattrucci, “Anselmi, Giorgio.” 

464. His notebook has a Latin version of Hecuba (minus lines 438-637 and 1280ff) and of Orestes, 
lines 1-280 (Meyer, “Ein Kollegheft des humanisten Cono,” 281). 

465. EE 1:4; 1:418. 

466. “Simulatque me Lutetiam recepissem, inde petiturus Italiam, libro Badio tradidi formulis 
excudendum, adiecta Iphigenia Aulidensi, quam fixsius ac liberius verteram agens in Anglia” 
(EE 1:5). Erasmus went to England toward the end of 1505; he left for France in June 1506 
(EE 1:414, headnote to letter no. 185). 

467. See EE 1:417-20, 430; Waszink, Euripidis Hecuba. 

468. Erasmus was in Paris in early August 1506 (EE 1:430 and headnote to letter no. 199). For his 
journey to Italy, see EE 1:426, headnote to letter no. 194. He was in Bologna in November 
1507 (EE 1:439-42). 

469. EE 1:438-39. 

470. Renouard, Annales de Vimprimerie des Aide, 51-52; EE 1:439—40; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio 
editore, 1:93. 

471. Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 2. The versions survive in 
the dedication manuscript, PBN, lat.7884. See Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic 
grecque a Paris,” 4. For a partial transcript of Tissard’s dedication, see ibid., 64-68. 

472. “primam tragoediam et secundae dimidiam aestate superiori. . . traduxeram” (Omont, “Essai 
sur les debuts de la typographic grecque k Paris,” 67). 

473. “ubi primum litteris quibusdam patriis tertio Nonas Decembres te desyderare accepissem, 
mihi visum fuit longe congruentius illos graecanicos loquendi modos, qui saltern vix latiali 
sermone tolerari potuissent vel qui duriusculi forent, aliquatenus variare permutareque . . .” 
(Omont, “Essai sur les debuts de la typographic grecque a Paris,” 67). 

474. For the first performance, see EE 1:417, headnote to letter no. 188; for a second, see EE 
2:388 and note to line 62. 
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475. Louvain: Martens, August 1520. This is a single volume, not two separately printed texts 
issued together. Basle: Froben, February 1524 and April 1530. 

476. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 31.8 (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Lycophron, and Dionysius Per- 
iegetes) belonged to Atumano. It was in the library of San Marco in Florence in 1457 (Per- 
tusi, “La scoperta di Euripide nel primo Umanesimo,” 115-16; Ullman and Stadter, The 
Public Library of Renaissance Florence , 263). Atumano had Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.2 
in Avignon in 1348. It has Sophocles (six plays), Euripides (eighteen plays), Aeschylus (three 
plays), and Hesiod (Weiss, “Lo studio di Plutarco nel trecento,” 208; Ullman and Stadter, The 
Public Library of Renaissance Florence , 264). 

477. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 31.10, which has Sophocles (seven plays) and Euripides (eight 
plays; Turyn, Studies in the Manuscript Tradition, 166-68; Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium, 
163-64). 

478. The first is Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. 71 (Sabbadini, Carteggio di Gio¬ 
vanni Aurispa , 3-4; Browning, “Greek Manuscripts in Medieval Chios,” 46). The second 
is Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.9, of seven plays. This, the oldest surviving manuscript of 
Sophocles, is mentioned in Traversari’s letter of May 25, [1425] (edited in Mehus, Ambrosii 
Traversarii epistolae , 2, col. 372, book 8, letter no. 8; Stinger, Humanism and the Church 
Fathers , 37). 

479. Blum, La biblioteca della Badia Fiorentina , 74-75. This list includes the manuscript Aurispa 
sold to Niccoli, Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. 71, presumably acquired between 
1417 and 1425. See chapter 3, section “Euripides,” n. 444. 

480. Fiocco, “La biblioteca di Palla Strozzi,” 310. 

481. For Cyriaco’s manuscript, see Omont, “Catalogue des manuscrits grecs,” 187. Florence, Bibl. 
Laurenziana, 31.1, was copied for Filelfo in Rome by Angelo Thytes (Eleuteri, “Francesco 
Filelfo,” 169; Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 309, 390-93). The copy was 
made from Atumano’s manuscript, Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.2 (Turyn, Studies in the 
Manuscript Tradition , 41, 66-67). 

482. Under the entry “Sophocles” (Cortesi, “II «Vocabularium» greco di Giovanni Tortelli,” 451, 
471). 

483. Monfasani, “L’insegnamento di Teodoro Gaza a Ferrara,” 8; Bianca, “Gaza, Teodoro,” 739. 

484. He added Antigone to Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.T.9.2, and made Modena, Bibl. Estense, 
a.Q.5.20, which has scholia on the triad. Both were later owned by Giorgio Valla and Alberto 
Pio (Allen, “Notes upon Greek Manuscripts,” 14-15; Turyn, Studies in the Manuscript Tra¬ 
dition , 79, 81-83; Centanni, “La biblioteca di Andronico Callisto,” 209, 211-12; Gunther, 
“Andronikos Kallistos,” 317nl8, 319, 323, 325-26, 333). Both were apparently made before 
Callistus left Italy in 1475. 

485. Bernardinello, “Gli studi propedeutici di greco,” 127. 

486. Devreesse, Catalogue des manuscrits grecs, 34-35, 45-47. 

487. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.467 (seven plays) and Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.468 (six plays) 
were in the inventory of 1468 (Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana, 
176, item nos. 457 and 450). Georgius Trivizias copied Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.470 (seven 
plays), which first appears in the inventory of 1474 (Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library and the 
Biblioteca Marciana, 226, item no. 635). 

488. This manuscript, Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.617 (Dionysius Periegetes; Sophocles, seven plays), 
was once owned by Lorenzo Lippi (d. 1485). See Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and 
Guarino Veronese,” 259. Turyn suggests that Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.616, fifteenth century, 
was copied from Barbaro’s manuscript ( Studies in the Manuscript Tradition, 67). 

489. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., Philos.philol.gr. 147 (Aiax, Electra, Oedipus Rex); 
subscribed after Electra, Venice, December 15, 1488 (fol. 98v); subscribed at the end, 
Venice, January 23, 1488 (fol. 151r). This last date is January 23, 1489, new style. See 
Turyn, Studies in the Manuscript Tradition, 79, 79n82. For Rhosos, see RGK1, no. 178; 2, 
no. 237; 3, no. 298. 
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490. Aiax, Electro, , Antigone , Oedipus Rex, and scholia (Muller, “Neue Mittheilungen,” 382). 
For Callistus’s Sophocles manuscripts, see this chapter, n. 484. For the fortunes of Callistus’s 
library, see chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” p. 18 and n. 193. 

491. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibl., Phil.gr.270, dated Venice, August 9, 1491 (Turyn, 
Studies in the Manuscript Tradition , 91). He added the text of pseudo-Phocylides at the end 
(Derron, “Inventaire des manuscrits du Pseudo-Phocylide,” no. 154). 

492. In his work against Poliziano’s Miscellanea , Merula wrote, “Nuper cum Sophoclis tragoediam 
Aiaq liaatiyocpopoq discipulis interpretarer, quid coronis esset ex Hephaestionis sententia 
enarravi...” (edited in Perotto Sali, “L’opuscolo inedito di Giorgio Merula contro i Miscel¬ 
lanea di Angelo Poliziano,” 183). For the date of this work, see ibid., 151-52. Merula owned 
Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, A105 sup. of Sophocles (Friggi, “Libri greci alia corte di Ludovico 
ilMoro,” 135). 

493. Cammelli, Giovanni Argiropulo , 101n3. Argyropoulos began his lectures at Florence, Febru¬ 
ary 4, 1457, new style (Mullner, “Eine Rede des Ioannes Lascaris,” 3); he left Florence for 
Rome after October 3, 1471, and was in Rome by October 26 (Cammelli, Giovanni Argiro- 
pulo , 135-36). 

494. Arsenius (Aristoboulos) Apostolis copied Florence, Bibl. Riccardiana 77, Sophocles, Aiax, Elec¬ 
tro (part), Electro (complete), Antigone (part); Euripides, Electro ; Sophocles, Philoctetes , Oedi¬ 
pus Coloneus. One portion of the manuscript is subscribed at Crete, January 22, 1496, IleTpcp 
(pA-copevxivcp t© povax© (fol. 94v). The later leaves seem to have been made in Florence in 
the 1490s. For its sources and fortunes, see Turyn, Studies in the Manuscript Tradition , 65, 
188-89; Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 328; Speranzi, “Tra Creta e Firenze.” Florence, 
Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. gr.142 has scholia on several plays, Trachiniae , and a note: 
“Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus” (fol. lr). Part was copied from Bibl. Laurenziana, 
32.9, and part from PBN, gr.2799 (Turyn, Studies in the Manuscript Tradition , 186-88). 

495. Possibly of Euripides: see chapter 3, section “Euripides.” 

496. In a speech delivered circa 1493, Lascaris said, “interpretati sumus anno superiori duos gravissi- 
mos et praestantissimos auctores, Sophoclem et Thucydidem” (Mullner, “Eine Rede des Ioannes 
Lascaris,” 143). For the production of Electro , see Cammelli, Demetrio Calcondila , 79. 

497. Weiss, Humanism in England , 68. Antigone was born before 1428. 

498. For this manuscript, see chapter 3, section “Euripides,” and n. 449. 

499. Occo made Munich, gr.500, of Aiax, Antigone , Oedipus Rex , and Electro. His extracts are in 
Munich, gr.313 (Turyn, Studies in the Manuscript Tradition , 41, 68; Mondrain, “La collec¬ 
tion de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 165). 

500. Renouard, Annales de Vimprimerie des Aide, 34-35; Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique , item 
no. 30; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:61-62; Botfield, Prefaces , 261. 

501. This appears from a lexicon made during these lectures, BAV, Vat.gr.1880 (Canart, Codices 
Vaticani Graeci , 1:468-69). 

502. The price is added in manuscript to a copy of the Aldine catalog of June 22,1503, reproduced 
in Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plates X-XIII. For the possibility that Aldus exchanged 
copies of Sophocles for Chalcondyles’ copies of the Suda lexicon, see chapter 2, section “The 
Suda Lexicon.” 

503. Aldus offered the edition to Reuchlin in August 1502 (Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel, 
78, letter no. 83). In November, Reuchlin requested a copy (De Nolhac, Les correspondants 
d’Alde Manuce , 21, letter no. 15). 

504. The request was made in a letter dated “6 Kal. Brumae 1504,” although he says that he can¬ 
not pay until Christmas (De Nolhac, Les correspondants d’Alde Manuce , 38-39, letter no. 31). 
For Bodianus (Fracantius), see Pagano, “Fracanzio da Montalboddo.” 

505. Now in the Vatican Library (De Nolhac, La bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini , 181). 

506. BAV, Vat.lat. 11483 has a commentary on Oedipus Coloneus from his lectures: see Gualdo 
Rosa, Lafede nella “Paideia,” 74. In July 1511, Musurus owned BAV, Pal.gr.287, which has 
Antigone , Oedipus Coloneus , Trachiniae , and Philoctetes. He copied PBN, gr.2799, fols. 1-19, 
23-164, and scholia on Sophocles (RGK 2, no. 359). 
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507. Aiax , lines 1-787, and the conclusion; Electra , lines 1-130, and the conclusion. A note 
after the translation of Electra reads “1508 Agathe” (Meyer, “Ein Kolleghefi: des humanisten 
Cono,” 281, 283). 

508. Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 60. 

509. Florence: heredes P. Juntae, October 27, 1522; Paris: Colinaeus, December 16, 1528. 

510. Travi, Pietro Bembo , 2:407, 411-12; and see Solerti, Le tragedie metriche , 22-26. 

511. Browning, “Homer in Byzantium,” 16. 

512. Monfasani, Collectanea Trapezuntiana , 398; Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy, 45-46; Fera, 
“La prima traduzione umanistica delle Olimpiche di Pindaro,” 695n6. 

513. For Aurispa, see Sabbadini, Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa , 10-15; Fera, “La prima traduzi¬ 
one umanistica delle Olimpiche di Pindaro,” 693nl. For Corbinelli, see Blum, La biblioteca 
della Badia Fiorentina , 74-75; Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy, 46; Fera, “La prima tra¬ 
duzione umanistica delle Olimpiche di Pindaro,” 698nl2. For Filelfo, see Fera, “La prima 
traduzione umanistica delle Olimpiche di Pindaro,” 693nl. A list of Strozzi’s books, dated 
1431, includes Pindar (Fiocco, “La biblioteca di Palla Strozzi,” 310). 

514. See Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 355-56. 

515. “Admirabilis in eo erat memoria poetarum Pindari, Aristophanis, Euripidis, Hesiodi, 
Homeri . . .” (Mehus, Leonardi Bruni Aretini epistolarum libri VIII, l:c). Manetti owned 
Pindar in BAV, Pal.gr. 190, copied by Joannes Scutariota. 

516. The letter is in Powell, “Two Letters.” Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Ashburn.l 144, which has 
most of Pindar, was written by Callistus but has no annotations to connect it with his teach¬ 
ing (Todd, “Baltasar Meliavacca,” 70-71, 71nl5; Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy , 116; 
Fera, “La prima traduzione umanistica delle Olimpiche di Pindaro”). Callistus made Modena, 
Bibl. Estense, a.Q.5.20 (De metris Pindari and scholia on Pindar, Olympians, no. 1) and 
Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.T9.14 ( Pythia, Nemea, 1-4 and 6). See Centanni, “La biblioteca di 
Andronico Callisto,” 211,212; Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 323, 325. The latter manu¬ 
script has been dated by its watermarks to the 1460s (West, “The Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts of Hesiod’s Theogony ,” 179). 

517. Florence, Bibl. Nazionale Centrale, Magliab.VH.1025, for which see Fera, “La prima traduzi¬ 
one umanistica delle Olimpiche di Pindaro,” 700-710. 

518. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4617, has Olympians 1-14 (fols. 195-239v). It was owned and pardy 
copied by Lascaris at Messina (1466-1501), but probably acquired by him at Rhodes in the 
1450s (Andres, Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 130-32). Lascaris copied Munich, gr.470, at 
Milan, which includes Olympians 1-14. This, perhaps a presentation copy, is described in 
Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 343-44. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4633, has scho¬ 
lia on Olympians 1-7, copied at Milan circa 1465; he added scholia on Olympians 8-10 at 
Messina circa 1480 (Andres, Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 162-64). 

519. Munich, gr.550, fols. lr-31v. See Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe 
Occo,” 167-68. 

520. Leiden, Univ. Library, Voss.gr.39 (Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte,” 90). 

521. August 2, [1484]; November 20, 1485; and July 18, 1488 (Bertola, I due primi registri, 
31,35). 

522. Fera, “La prima traduzione umanistica delle Olimpiche di Pindaro,” 694n5. 

523. Grafton, Textual Criticism and Exegesis , 247n33. Copenhagen, GKS 1979, 4o, was used by 
Urbano. It has Olympians, 1-14, with interlinear glosses; Vita Pindari; scholia to Olympians, 
1-10. See Schartau, Codices Graeci Haunienses , 192-93. 

524. With Callimachus, Dionysius Periegetes, and Lycophron (Venice: Manutius, January 1513). 
The date is new style (Christie, “The Chronology of the Early Aldines,” 218-19). For this 
edition, see Botfield, Prefaces, 284-85; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 64-65; 
Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:106-8; Girot, Pindare avant Ronsard , 102-5, 408. For 
manuscripts used, see Irigoin, Histoire du texte de Pindare , 399^108. For Navagero, see 
Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2:363. 
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525. Rome: Callierges, August 13, 1515. See Legrand, Bibliographic hellcniquc, item no. 47; 
Girot, Pindare avant Ronsard, 409-10. Cornelio Benigno collaborated with Callierges on 
this edition, and in doing so alienated his patron, Agostino Chigi: in 1518 Chigi successfully 
sued him for four hundred ducats that he had advanced for the edition (Gigante, “Benigni, 
Cornelio,” 513). 

526. Leipzig: Schumann, 1519. The ode is appended to a Greek text of Plutarch, An rccte dictum 
sit latcnter esse vivcndum. For the edition, see Girot, Pindare avant Ronsard, 410. 

527. For Negri, see Girot, Pindare avant Ronsard , 49-50,105-8. For Fausto, see Wilson, “Vettor 
Fausto,” 91-92. 

528. Basle: Cratander, 1526. See Girot, Pindare avant Ronsard , 108-17, 411-12. Probably 
printed by 1525, since a copy bears the note, “Iacobus Ceporinus Albano Torino dono dedit 
MDXXV” (Egli, “Ceporins Leben und Schriften,” 154, 155nl). For Ceporinus, see chapter 
1, section “Jacobus Ceporinus.” 

529. Hagenau: Gran, September 1527. The version of the first ode is dedicated to Conrad Peut- 
inger; the second, to Joannes Pincianus. Both dedications are dated Heidelberg, March 1527. 
For Molther, see Konig, Konrad Peutingers Briefivechsel, 380-81,429-34. For his versions, see 
Girot, Pindare avant Ronsard, 117-19. In a letter preface to Peutinger of November 30,1528, 
Molther quotes Olympians 131, lines 6-11 (Konig, Konrad Peutingers Briefivechsel, 434). 

530. Basle: Cratander, March 1528. See Girot, Pindare avant Ronsard, 119-22, 412-13. Dedi¬ 
cated to M. Adamus from Frankfurt, 1527 sine mense. 

531. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.16, which preserved Nonnus’s Dionysiaca: see chapter 3, sec¬ 
tion “Hesiod,” nn. 388, 392, and 403. 

532. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.9, mid-tenth century (Resta, Apollonio Rodio, 1080, 1117- 
18n94; Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of the Argonautica. ,” 41). 

533. Manetti’s BAV, Pal.gr. 186, for many years wrongly believed to be of the eleventh century, 
imitates its exemplar, Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.9. See Resta, Apollonio Rodio, 1080, 
1117-18n94; Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of the Argonautica. ,” 41. 

534. Petrus Creticus made Wolfenbiittel, Guelf.10.2, August 4o (2296) of Apollonius from a lost 
exemplar. This, probably made in Mantua, was owned by Vittorino (RGK 1, no. 352; Schade 
and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of the Argonautica ,” 43^44). A manuscript described 
simply as “Apolonius” \sic] is in a list of books sent to Gian Pietro da Lucca (d. 1457) by Vit¬ 
torino, dated June 12,1445 (Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino da Feltre,” 92). Aurispa sold 
Petrus’s copy in Rome on June 10,1456 (Resta, Apollonio Rodio, 1091-92n28,1119-20n96). 
It was also owned by Gian Lucido Gonzaga (d. 1448) and Guarino Veronese (d. 1460): see 
Cortesi, “Libri e vicende di Vittorino da Feltre,” 107; Eleuteri, “Francesco Filelfo,” 179. For 
Basinio’s poem and manuscript, see Campana, “Basinio da Parma,” 93-94. 

535. See Diller, “Greek Codices of Palla Strozzi and Guarino Veronese,” 319. Probably not the manu¬ 
script made by Petrus Creticus: see Resta, Apollonio Rodio, 1091-92n28. Guarino did ultimately 
acquire Petrus’s copy, apparently between 1456 and his death in 1460: see this chapter, n. 534. 

536. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4691, of Aratus, Apollonius Rhodius, and Triphiodorus (Andres, 
Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 251-53). Presumably made before June 1465, when he was sum¬ 
moned to Naples. It was copied from Filelfo’s Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.16 (Schade and 
Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of the Argonautica. ,” 43). Relations between the two scholars 
were poor in the early 1460s, but this copy suggests that they had improved by 1465: see chap¬ 
ter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” pp. 26-27; chapter 3, section “Hesiod,” n. 392. 

537. Parma 355 (Hh.VHI.62). RGK 1, no. 105; Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of 
the Argonautica ,” 49. 

538. Bessarion’s inventory of 1468 lists one copy of Apollonius; the inventory of 1474 has two 
(Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana, 176, no. 453; 226, no. 639 and 
no. 641). One of these, Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr.480, was copied by Trivizias for Bessa- 
rion, apparently at Rome, between 1468 and 1472. It was copied from BAV, Pal.gr.280, 
which must also be placed in Rome at this time. In the same period, Trivizias copied two 
manuscripts from Bibl. Marciana, gr.480: BAV, Vat.gr.36, fols. 1-225, and BAV, Urb.gr. 146. 
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He also copied Oxford, Bodleian, Auct.T.3.10 (misc. 227), apparendy at the same time and 
place. Bessarion’s second copy is BAV, Vat.gr. 1619 (RGK 1, no. 73; Schade and Eleuteri, 
“The Textual Tradition of the Argonautica ,” 42—43). 

539. Resta says that this was Niccoli’s ancient copy, Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.9 (Resta, Apol- 
lonio Rodio , 1106). 

540. BAV, Vat.gr. 1619, which Aurelio returned to the collection in October 1474 (Labowsky, 
Bessarion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana , 53-57, 490). 

541. Resta, Apollonio Rodio , 1059. Callistus made Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.T.8.13, of Apollonius, 
and Modena, Bibl. Estense, a.P.6.13, which has the scholia: see Centanni, “La biblioteca di 
Andronico Callisto,” 210-11; Gunther, “Andronikos Kallistos,” 323-24, 333. 

542. Argonautica , book 4, line 1515. See Levine Rubinstein, “The Notes to Poliziano’s «Iliad.»,” 
205, 238, and chapter 3, section “Homer.” 

543. Fonzio wrote to Baptista Guarino from Florence, April 19, 1472, that he could not borrow 
a manuscript from Bessarion: “Apollonium autem, quern deferre mecum sperabam, idcirco 
habere non potui, quod Bessarion ad obeundam legationem intentus non exhibuit” (Juhasz, 
Bartholomaeus Fontius, 10). Bessarion left on his legation on April 20,1472 (Mohler, Kardi- 
nal Bessarion , 3:577, note to letter, no. 5); he died in November. 

544. Florence, Bibl. Riccardiana, ms. 153, has an interlinear translation of Argonautica , book 1, 
lines 1-247, derived from the lectures of Callistus in Fonzio’s hand; Florence, Bibl. Riccardi¬ 
ana, ms. 539 has a complete translation by Fonzio, based on Callistus’s interpretation (Resta, 
Apollonio Rodio , 1059-64,1090-9ln25). Resta seems not to have noticed Padua, Bibl. Univ. 
1487: “Ex primo libro Argonauticorum Apollonii secundum Andronici interpretationem” 
(Kristeller, Iter Italicum , 2:19). 

545. His notes seem to have started July 12,1476. In November 1481, he began to lecture on Val¬ 
erius at the Studio. This course finished July 24,1482. He finished another course on Valerius 
in Florence on July 24, 1504 (Resta, Apollonio Rodio , 1071-72). 

546. This phase in the transmission of the text is traced in Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradi¬ 
tion of the Argonautica ,” 45-47. 

547. Barbaro wrote to Pontico Faccino, July 8, 1484, “Decima [hora] sum in litteris: rogas qui- 
bus? Aristotelicis; undecima cum Demosthene vel Hermogene; duodecima cum poetis, nunc 
Arato, nunc Apollonio” (edited in Branca, Ermolao Barbaro , 1454-1493 , 1:61). His manu¬ 
script entered the library of Alberto Pio of Carpi (Resta, Apollonio Rodio , 1125). 

548. Valla owned Modena, Bibl. Estense, gr.112. George Alexandrou copied folios 1 through 100 
at Crete between 1485 and 1489. It was probably brought to Venice by Arsenius (Aristo- 
boulos) Apostolis, who had it in 1492 (Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of the 
Argonautica ,” 45, 47). 

549. Escorial, I.III.20, and Florence, Bibl. Riccardiana, ms. 35 (Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual 
Tradition of the Argonautica” 47). According to Mioni, Callieges made the latter at Padua 
in the first decade of the sixteenth century (Mioni, “Calliergi (Callergi), Zaccaria,” 751). 

550. Demetrius made BAV, Vat.gr.37, PBN, gr.2729, BAV, Vat.gr. 1358, fols. 1-120, and Rome, 
Bibl. Casanatense, gr.408. These were all probably made at Venice (RGK 1, no. 97; 3, 
no. 165; Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of the Argonautica ,” 47-48). 

551. PBN, gr.3069, an autograph of Poliziano, has extracts from Apollonius and scholia (fols. 
224r-239v). It is dated October 2, 1485 (Resta, Apollonio Rodio , 1122). Pomponio Leto 
wrote to Poliziano to ask for help with a reading in Valerius’s Argonautica , March 17, 1488. 
Poliziano’s response used Apollonius, the Orphic Argonautica , and Strabo to correct Valerius 
(Butler, Angelo Poliziano , 46-54, 308n7). Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 32.45, made in the 
1470s or 1480s, was used by Poliziano for his Miscellanea of 1489 and was in the Medici 
Library in 1494 (Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of the Argonautica ,” 48). 

552. Scutariota copied BAV, Barb.gr.142, and Barb.gr.143. He probably copied Naples, ILF. 13 
(Cyrillus, Codicesgraeci MSS regiae bibliothecae borbonicae , 2:160; Schade and Eleuteri, “The 
Textual Tradition of the Argonautica ,” 49). None of his many manuscripts can be shown to 
have been made outside Florence. His latest dated manuscript is from 1494. 
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553. Girolamo Amaseo writes of Lascaris in April 1493, “Is autem paulo post constituit curare 
ut Apollonius qui Argonauticam scripsit imprimatur ...” (Pozzi, “Da Padova a Firenze nel 
1493,” 194). 

554. Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 18; Resta, Apollonio Rodio , 1125-26nl02; ISTC 
ia00924000. 

555. PBN, gr.2844, fols. 140v-78 (Apollonius, Demosthenes, and Libanius) were copied by 
Ciati (RGK 2, no. 323; Schade and Eleuteri, “The Textual Tradition of the Argonauticaf 
48—49). 

556. Aldus to Reuchlin, 18 August 1502 (edited in Geiger, Johann Reuchlins Briejwechsel, 77-78, 
letter no. 83). For the catalog, see Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plate X-XIII. The price 
is added in manuscript: one ducat, three lire. 

557. Offenbacher, “La bibliotheque de Willibald Pirckheimer,” 253. In a letter to Anton Kress 
at Pavia, 14 April 1502, Pirckheimer complains that his copy of Apollonius is incomplete: 
“Deest. . . integer quaternio, scilicet 19 signatus litera t” (edited in Reicke, Willibald Pirck- 
beimers Briejwechsel, 1:164). 

558. Forteguerri made glossaries of Euripides, Apollonius, and Nicander, now BAV, Vat.gr. 1389, 
fols. 1 -77v. On his death in 1515, the edition and the glossaries passed to Angelo Colocci (De 
Nolhac, La bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini, 178, 180). For Colocci, see chapter 1, introduction, 
p. 2, and n. 8. 

559. In a letter to the count, dated 1513 to 1514, Pirckheimer writes, “Spero tamen, libros emptos 
infra triduum hie affuturos, quos inde proximis suscipies vecturis. Sunt vero isti Luciani opera, 
Xenophon et Apollonii Argonautica ” (edited in Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimers Briejwechsel, 
2:326). These books appear to have arrived, since a later letter complains only of the imper¬ 
fections of the Lucian, not of the absence of the others (ibid., 328). 

560. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, BN 1/322; Codoner, Merino, and Malvadi, Biblioteca y epistolario de 
Herndn Nunez de Guzman , 464. 

561. Cambridge, University Library, Inc.4.B.8.19 [2028]; Sturge, Cuthbert Tunstall, 392-94. 

562. Michael Hummelberg wrote from Rome to Nicholas Gerbel in March 1516: “Est profes- 
soribus haec: Baptista Pius Plautum, Ianus Parrhasius Ciceronem et Vergilium, Pimpinellus 
Ovidium, Augustinus xa xou ’ArcoMamou xou ’A^e^avSpeax;, alii alia profitentur” (Hor- 
awitz, “Zur Biographie und Correspondenz Johannes Reuchlins,” 157-58). For Valdo (Bal- 
dus), see Gaisser, Pierio Valeriano , 327-28. He studied under Chalcondyles at Padua in the 
1460s (Petrucci, “Calcondila,” 543). 

563. Copies of the editio princeps were still for sale in the Aldine catalog of November 1513 
(Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 2: plate XVII). F. Asulanus edited the replacement: Venice, 
April 1521. Renouard, Annales de Vimprimerie des Aide, 90. 

564. For Aurispa’s manuscript, see his letter to Traversari, August 27, 1424 (edited in Sabba- 
dini, Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa , 10-15). Quandt believed it lost (Orphei Hymni , 10*). 
Corbinelli owned Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. soppr. 4, made circa 1388 (Blum, La 
biblioteca della Badia Fiorentina , 74; Vian, “La tradition manuscrite,” 4, 46). 

565. Filelfo did not have his manuscript of pseudo-Orpheus with him in Florence in 1430 (to Traver¬ 
sari, 13 June 1428; edited in Mehus, Ambrosii Traversarii epistolae, 2, col. 1024, book 24, letter 
no. 32; to Scholarios, March 1, 1430; edited in Legrand, Cent-dix lettres£freques de F. Filelfo, 
9-12; Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia biblioteca,” 348). Quandt believed it lost (Orphei Hymni, 
10*). He had a copy by July 1440 (Filelfo Epistolare Francisci Philelft, sig. glv). 

566. BAV, Pal.gr. 179, has the Orphic Argonautica and the Orphic Hymns (fols. 21r-82v). It was 
made by a single unidentified scribe of the fifteenth century (Quandt, Orphei Hymni , 9*; 
Vian, “La tradition manuscrite,” 7; Eleuteri, Storia della tradizione manoscritta , 32). Manetti 
died in 1459. 

567. See chapter 3, section “Homer,” p. 82, n. 122. Vian dates his version to 1462 (Vian “Leo- 
drisio Crivelli,” 63). Ficino was born in 1433. Ficino’s supposed Greek tutor, Francesco da 
Castiglione (d. 1484) copied BAV, Barb.gr.43, which includes the Orphic Argonautica (Vian, 
“La tradition manuscrite,” 7; RGK 3, no. 601). 
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568. See chapter 3, section “Quintus of Smyrna,” p. 112. 

569. Appendix 1, no. 26, sig. D5r. The passage is reprinted in Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, 
l:lxxxvi-lxxxvii. Compare Lascaris’s words at the end of his preface to pseudo-Orpheus 
(Rivautella and Ricolvi, Marmora taurinensia , 1:104). 

570. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4562, has pseudo-Orpheus at fols. 12r-52v, subscribed on fol. lOOv 
(Eleuteri, Storia della tradizione manoscritta , 16-17; Andres, Catdlogo de los codicesgriegos, 
35-37). Bologna, BU 2612, fols. 1-37 (RGK 1, no. 223). Allen wrongly claimed that these 
leaves were in the hand of Giorgio Valla (Allen, “Notes upon Greek Manuscripts,” 254). See 
Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 288. 

571. See chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” p. 27. 

572. Vian’s study of this version, “Leodrisio Crivelli,” does not mention this possibility. For Cri- 
velli’s Greek-Latin lexicon, copied in part by Lascaris, see chapter 2, section “Greek Lexica in 
Western Europe, 1396-1529,” p. 64. 

573. BAV, Vat.gr.35. Vian says that the Greek text is certainly after 1466, perhaps circa 1470, and 
that it was copied from Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, M.52 sup. (gr. 517) (Vian, “La tradition 
manuscrite,” 5-6 and stemma). It was copied by George Hermonymus (RGK 3, no. 102), 
apparendy before he left Italy in 1475. 

574. The version is noticed in Pignatti, “Filelfo, Giovanni Mario,” 629. 

575. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4562, fols. 8v-10r. For this work, see Wilson, From Byzantium to 
Italy , 121. It has been edited with a Latin translation: Rivautella and Ricolvi, Marmora tau- 
rinensia , 1:93-104. It is followed by a brief digression on the history and function of poetry 
(fols. lOv-llr; edited in PG 161:951-54). Both works also appear in BAV, Vat.gr.1406, for 
which see Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 329-30. 

576. The extract is in Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4621, fols. 134r-135r, and has been edited by C.-E. 
Ruelle, “Deux textes concernant le canon musical heptacorde,” 156-62. Manuel (for whom, 
see Martinez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 295-98) copied Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4565 
(Andres, Catalog de los codicesgriegos, 42-43). 

577. Filelfo wrote in July 1440, “Itaque non absurde Orpheus ille in Argonauticis, quicumque 
tandem is fiierit, quern tamen vetustissimum poetarum fuisse constat, cum loqueretur de 
summo deo . . .” (Filelfo, Epistolare Francisci Philelfi , sig. glv). At the end of his biography, 
Lascaris writes, “koci xauxa pev ek noXXov 7tepi xou ao<pou ’Optpeooq, ov evioi a^oycoq 
ou8e yEyovevai cpaaiv” (Rivautella and Ricolvi, Marmora taurinensia , 1:100). For Lascaris 
and Dictys, see chapter 2, section “The Suda Lexicon,” p. 56. 

578. Ypdpjiaai (potviKoov, ©<; So^aaopEV (Rivautella and Ricolvi, Marmora taurinensia , 1:98). Las¬ 
caris drew on the entry in the Suda for his biography and rationalizes the story of Eurydice. 

579. Florence: F. Giunta, September 19,1500 (Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 28; ISTC 
ioOO103000). The edition does not mention Lascaris. Legrand wrote that Janus Lascaris prob¬ 
ably edited the volume ( Bibliographic hellenique , 1:73); he later corrected this to Constantine 
Lascaris (ibid., Llxxxvi). In 1500, Janus was in France and Constantine was in Sicily. 

580. Venice: in aedibus Aldi et Andrea Soceri, November 1517. This is the editio princeps of pseu¬ 
do-Orpheus, De lapidibus (Botfield, Prefaces , 182-84; Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des 
Aide , 81; Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique , item no. 55; Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore , 1:5). 
For Fausto’s lecture, see Wilson, “Vettor Fausto,” 90-91. 

581. Florence: heredes P. Juntae, 1519 sine mense (Renouard, Annales de Pimprimerie des Aide, 
xliii; Vian, “Leodrisio Crivelli,” 65). 

582. Basle: Cratander, June 1523. 

583. Posthomerica, 12:308-13. The argument was first set out by Constantine Lascaris no later 
than 1496 (PG 161:944), but for its validity, see OCD, 1291. Quintus is called Smyrnaeus 
in Vienna, Osterreichische National bibl., Phil.gr.5, copied by Demetrius Trivolis (recorded 
1461-92). The watermarks of this manuscript are consistent with a date of circa 1460 to 1465 
(Irigoin, “Review of Vian (1959),” 486-87; RGK 1, no. 103). 

584. Bessarion wrote to Apostolis, “Ktuvxov 8e rat xa riuppcivEia oncac, YEYpavovxai, 001 
PeA-exco” (edited in Mohler, Kardinal Bessarion, 3:483). This letter is undated and sine loco. 
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but is from Bologna between July 1453 and March 23, 1455. Apostolis made Milan, Bibl. 
Ambrosiana, gr.D.528 inf, which gave rise to Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 56.29, Madrid, 
bibl. Nacional, 4566, Naples, gr.II.E.24, and Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 81 (Iri- 
goin, Review of Vian, Histoire de la tradition manuscrite de Quinte de Smyrna 486; Vian, 
Quintus de Smyrne , l:xlvi-xlvii). Lascaris later notes that the discovery was made after the fall 
of Constantinople, May 29, 1453 (PG 161:945). 

585. From the editio princeps of De nomine , appendix 1, no. 26, sig. A5v. The aside is also in 
Legrand, Bibliographic hellenique, l:lxxxvi-lxxxvii. 

586. See chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” pp. 26-27. 

587. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4566, has a note: “Kcovaxavxivou AaoKapecoq. to rcapov PipAAov 
avayKociov Kai 8\)a£x>p£Tov x\)y%dv£i, o0ev poXn; Eupovxoq ev oA/iyan; quEpau; ETtoinaa 
EKypa(pf|vai uno Siocyopcov Aaxivcov oiSxox; avappoaxov” (fol. III). For the manuscript, 
see Vian, Quintus de Smyrne , l:xlvi. Vian dates it between 1464 and 1465. Andres dates it 
circa 1463, apparendy on the basis of its watermarks ( Catdlogo de los codices griego, 43-44). It 
was seen in Milan by Bartolomeo Bardella, for whom see Martfnez-Manzano, Konstantinos 
Laskaris, 291-92. 

588. Vian, Quintus de Smyrne , l:xlvi. 

589. “Tauxriv p£xa 8\)aKoAAa<; KxrjaapEvoq E^Eypaya” (preface to Quintus, PG 161:945). 

590. For the appointment, see chapter 1, section “Constantine Lascaris,” p. 26. For Lascaris’s 
lectures, see chapter 3, section “Pseudo-Orpheus.” 

591. See Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana , 9nl9, 11; Friggi, “Libri greci 
alia corte di Ludovico il Moro, 123. 

592. It is plausible to place Merula (1430-94) in Milan, circa 1463; the hasty transcription suggests 
a brief stay. He was in Venice from 1465 to 1482 (Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries 
of Erasmus, 2:437). Merula studied under Gregorio Tifernas at Mantua, where Gregorio 
taught from April 1460 to probably 1462. In that year Gregorio moved to Ferrara, where 
he was still to be found in late 1462. He was in Venice by April 1463 (Pagliaroli, “Gregorio 
da Citta di Castello,” 3-64). That is, Gregorio was also in Ferrara when Merula acquired the 
manuscript from Palmieri. 

593. See this chapter, n. 587. 

594. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4686, bears the date June 13, 1496, and a note: “TeA,o<; xf|<; 
SuaEupExou tcoitioegx; xou Koivxou qv Kcovaxavxivoq 6 Adaicapn; E^EypayEV Exq 8uo Kai 
E^fjKOVxa y£ya)vo<; ev MEaaf|Vfl vr\q Like Via<; e£ avxiypacpcav ayaA-Epcoxoixcov” (Andres, 
Catdlo£fo de los codicesgriegos, 242-43). The preface and arguments are in PG 161:941-50. 

595. BAV, Ottob.gr. 103. For the colophon to this manuscript, see Rabe, “Konstantin Laskaris,” 6; 
Irigoin, Review of Vian, Histoire de la tradition manuscrite de Quinte de Smyrne , 486. 

596. BAV, Vat.gr. 1420, dated January 11, 1496, that is, 1497 new style (Irigoin, Review of Vian, 
Histoire de la tradition manuscrite de Quinte de Smyrne , 486; Martfnez-Manzano, Konstan¬ 
tinos Laskaris, 337). 

597. Vian says that Naples, gr.ILF.il, was made ca. 1460-65 (Vian, Quintus de Smyrne, l:xlvi, 
lv). It is described in Cyrillus, Codices£fraeci MSS re£fiae bibliothecae borbonicae, 158-59. The 
first five books have a nearly complete interlinear Latin translation. A space is left before each 
book, apparently to accommodate the argument for each book. The date of the composi¬ 
tion of these ar^umenta is uncertain, but they seem to belong to Lascaris’s Messina period 
(1466-1501). They may not long predate their appearance in Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4686, 
completed June 1496. 

598. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, ms. 81, was written by Demetrius Xanthopoulos for 
Gaza between 1454 and 1468. See chapter 3, section “Homer,” n. 112. Chalcondyles copied 
most of Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, 69.29 (RGK 1, no. 105). 

599. It is possible that he taught the Posthomerica in Florence between 1471 and 1475. Poliziano 
writes of Callistus’s teaching at Florence, “Smyrnaeique docet iocunda poemata vatis” (Cam- 
melli, “Andronico Callisto,” 190; Resta, Apollonio Rodio, 1058). This probably refers to his 
teaching of Homer (see chapter 3, section “Homer”), but may refer to Quintus. Quintus 
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was certainly called Smyrnaeus by the 1460s: see this section, n. 583. In 1482, in his Manto , 
Poliziano does not believe that Homer was from Smyrna; rather, he emphasizes the uncer¬ 
tainty surrounding his birthplace (edited in Fantazzi, Angelo Poliziano , 18, lines 199-200). 
In 1484, in his prose prolusion to his lectures on Homer, he is of the same opinion (Poliz¬ 
iano, Omnia opera Angeli Politiani , sigs. &lv-&2r). In 1485, in his verse prolusion Ambra, 
Poliziano makes use of Quintus (edited in Fantazzi, Angelo Poliziano , xvi, 74-76), but in the 
same work, he selects Smyrna as Homer’s birthplace (ibid., 82-84, lines 202-32). 

600. See chapter 3, section “Theocritus.” 

601. See chapter 1, section “Theodore Gaza,” pp. 18-19. 

602. Hermonymus made BAV, Urb.gr. 147, from the lost exemplar (Irigoin, Review of Vian, His- 
toire de la tradition manuscrite de Quinte de Smyrne , 488; RGK 3, no. 102). This manuscript, 
or its exemplar, was made in London (Vian, Quintus de Smyrne , 1 :xlvii). He made BAV, Barb. 
gr.166, at Paris from the lost exemplar, dated June 28,1476 (Omont, “Georges Hermonyme 
de Sparte,” 91; Irigoin, Review of Vian, Histoire de la tradition manuscrite de Quinte de 
Smyrne , 488). 

603. Tubingen, Bibl. Univ., Mb.26, described in Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 
339-40. Occo made Munich, gr.313, a miscellany that has an extract from Quintus: see 
Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 172-74. 

604. Occo also owned Munich, gr.453 (Plato’s Euthyphro, Apologia, Crito, and Phaedo ), described 
by Martmez-Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris , 341, who suggested it was copied by Las- 
caris at Messina ca. 1466-72. Occo owned Munich, gr.519a of Iliad, books 13-24. Folios 1 
through 73 are in Occo’s hand, as are interlinear glosses and marginalia. There is no trace of 
Lascaris in this portion of the manuscript; folios 74 through 198 are in Lascaris’s hand and 
Occo has added Greek interlinear glosses. Martmez-Manzano dates Lascaris’s portion to the 
1460s (Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 168-69; Martmez- 
Manzano, Konstantinos Laskaris, 244). 

605. Occo seems to have studied at Ferrara from at least April 1474 until at least June 1478; a 
letter of Agricola to Occo (October 1480) indicates that Occo had also studied in Bologna 
(Mondrain, “La collection de manuscrits grecs d’Adolphe Occo,” 158, 158n8). Agricola 
was at Pavia from 1468 to 1474, and at Ferrara from 1474 to 1479. For Agricola, see Allen, 
“The Letters of Rudolf Agricola”; Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 
1:15-17. Agricola quotes Posthomerica , 7:70-77 (Van der Laan and Akkerman, Rudolf Agri¬ 
cola, 226-31). It may not be a coincidence that the glosses in Occo’s manuscript extend as far 
as the seventh book of Quintus. 

606. Venice: Manutius, circa 1504; Basle: Hendricpetrus, 1569. The first printed Latin translation, 
that of Jodocus Velareus, was printed at Antwerp in 1539. 


Epilogue 

1. Stinger, Humanism and the Church Fathers , 67. 

2. Bertalot, “Zwolf Briefe des Ambrogio Traversari,” 263. The letter is undated. Traversari died 
in 1439. 

3. Orlandi, Aldo Manuzio editore, 1:93. 

4. Grafton, “The Availability of Ancient Works,” 769nl7. 

5. See chapter 2, section “The Suda Lexicon.” 

6. See Bodey, Latin Translation in the Renaissance, 125n21. 

7. See EE 3:387, headnote to letter no. 864. 

8. Botfield, Prefaces, 265-66; Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique, item no. 31; Orlandi, Aldo 
Manuzio editore, 1:73-74. 

9. ”AA,8o<; . . . &v0’ evo<; avTiypoKpou . . . x’iAux xoi<; cpiA,oX6yoi<; knidiboxx; . . . (edited in 
Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique, 1:85-86). 
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10. Appendix 1, no. 57. In the preface Nachtgall writes, “Tui autem fuerit muneris, amicissime 
Schotte, id qualecunque laboris nostri mille exemplaribus excussum Taiq <piXopa0ai<; eXXr\- 
viaxi publicitus exponere ...” 

11. No copies of this edition survive, and it may never have been printed: see Ceresa, “Faraone 
(Faragonio), Francesco,” 766. 

12. William Horman’s Vulgaria : see Nugent, The Thought and Culture of the English Renais¬ 
sance , 123. 

13. Clenard claimed in July 1531 that previous editions of his grammar amounted to over four 
thousand copies (Bakelants and Hoven, Bibliographie des oeuvres de Nicholas Clenard , 16). 
Two editions of 1530 are noticed in ibid., 25-26. A third may have been printed by this 
date: Paris: [C. Wechel, after March 16, 1530], consulted in Cambridge, University Library, 
U*.7.2043. 

14. Appendix 1, no. 35. The contract is dated December 19, 1508: M . . . promiserunt stampire 
arotimata [sic] quondam Guirini [sic] numero tria milia cum celerarita [sic]” (Ferrari, Docu¬ 
ment delVArchivio di Stato , 22). 

15. This figure is derived from appendix 1, counting only fully-fledged grammars. 

16. Jacopo Angeli, Leonardo Bruni, Pier Paolo Vergerio, Coluccio Salutati, Roberto de’ Rossi, Anto¬ 
nio Corbinelli, Palla Strozzi, Guarino of Verona, Uberto Decembrio, and Poggio Bracciolini. 

Appendix i 

1. Bodey, “Renaissance Scholarship and the Athenian Calendar.” 

2. Edited in PG 19:1167-1218. 
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